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THE FAITH 



I DELIVERED TO THE SAINTS. 



ihe AposUc Jude has declared it to be a duty oi 
Clirisliana, to cotUrnd earnestly /or ihr. faith oner delivered 
to Ike satJits : it becomes us to understand what that faJtk 
ia, anil lo consider whether We are doing our duty in this 
pftTlicidar. To aid us in this is the deeigti of the follow- 
ing pages. 

■ By the faith once dftlivered to the aaints, we under- 
«tand tlie Christian Religion ; — those truths which were 
t&ught l>y our blessed Saviour for tlie inslruclion, the 
r(!^n«ralioD, and the salvation of man. If it be inquired 
what these truths are, we should say they seem to be 
mkinly and chieHy comprised in tlie following summary. 

Thai there is one Jnfiiiite and Eternal Being, the source 
of &I1 existence, the autltor of all blessing, the ruler of 
ftU wnfUls, who exercises an nnrcsecved and impartial 
uvcrcifpity over all Ijeings and events : 

Tbdl this God is one unly, without equal, rival, or part- 
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Thai this Being, i 
'. Inq^taini tt m< 



(finitely perfect in his moral attri- 
ml government over his creatutce, 
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4 THE FAITH ONCE 4 

the end of which is the promotion of the greatest virtue 
and the greatest happiness. 

That man is the subject of this moral government, be- 
neath which he is treated as a free moral agent, capable 
of choosing between right and wrong, and accountable 
for his choice : 

That in this world he is placed in a state of trial and 
probation, for the purpose of forming and bringing out 
his character, in preparation for a final allotment of con- 
dition in conformity with his character : 

That into this state of preparatory discipline he comes, 
not with a character already fixed, but with certain ra- 
tional faculties and moral capacities, in themselves nei- 
ther good nor evil ; that he himself on entering life is 
neither virtuous nor vicious, neither holy nor sinful ; nei- 
ther an object of praise nor of blame ; but possesses such 
powers as when developed will render him one or the 
other, according to the objects to which they become at- 
tached and the habits which they form : 

These |X)wers are Reason and Conscience — ^which ap- 
prove and lead to goodness ; and the Passions and Ap- 
petites — which, being connected with sensual objects 
and present gratifications, incline to self-indulgence and 

sin : 

That man's trial consists principally in the struggle 
for mastery between these two parts of his constitution, 
(in the language of scripture, 'the law in the members 
and the law in the mind — the flesh and the spirit') and 
its object is to exalt and purify his spiritual nature, and 
deliver it from subjection to the sensual : 

That in order to aid man in this great struggle — to 
which from natural infirmities and strong temptations, he 
was so often found unequal— it pleased God to o^komis- 
sion his 80Q Jesus Christ, to <$pmmaiiical0 ^th^'k^ow- 

V ♦ . 




led^, encourage mem, and aid, and to set before him nil 
the powerfal motives, which might be necessary i 
iiWKcess and happiness : 

p That in the truths and institutionB of his Gospel, he 
kas made a provision of means, which il is for man him- 
self to use, and which he is left at liberty to uae or to 
reflise ; so that none will be saved except through his 
own exertion, nor will fail except through his own fault : 
That these means are, hia own instructions as record- 
«<1 in the scriptures, and as connected with a previous 
di^jensation ; the worstiip and ordinances of his institu- 
tion ; the spiritual influences granted in answer to prayer ; 
his own life, death, and example, so fitted to affect and 
inlhience the heart and character ; and the promises and 
tbreateningB of future retribution : 

That the terms of acceptance to divine faTour are, faith 
in Christ, repentance of sin, and an obedient life ; that 
fuiqre happii»ess is suspentttd on these conditions ; those 
who comply wiih them shall be abundantly rewarded of 
divtae grace, those who hold out against thep shall de- 
■^wiiedly suffer from the divine displeasure in a future 
id«m nation : 

That as man had no clajm to this revelation and aid 
im God, it is to be accounted the free gift of his grace, 
ud Oterefore those who are saved by the Gospel, are 
aared, not because of their own independant and unassist- 
ed ri|{hl«ousncss, but by the grace of God ; a grace, 
:b makes merciful allowance for human weakness 
imperfection, while it imparts all needed aesislanco 
npfishing the great end of man's spiritual 
and moral perfection. 

of the system of the divine administnitioo 
rposes, as gathered from ihe Christian Srriplures, 
'Atis presented in a tniiro naked and com^uit 
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6 THE FAITH ONCE 

form : That there is one God over all — that Jesus is the 
Son of God, the predicted Messiah — That man is placed 
here in a state of probation — That the Gospel is the final 
dipensation of religion — originating in the compassion of 
God for his sinful offspring and founded in the placability 
of his nature — having for its object to make men holy 
that they may be happy— establishing as the terms of 
pardon and acceptance, faith, repentance of sin and obe- 
dience of life — using for its means the labors, instruc- 
tions, and institutions of Jesus Christ — and asserting the 
sanctions of a future state of retribution. 

In this brief summary we have, as we conceive, the 
substance of the faith once delivered to the saints. We 
do not profess to have put down all its minute lineaments ; 
but those general and fundamental traits which constitute 
it what it is, and which cannot be removed or denied 
without affecting its essential character. It is obviously 
a plain, simple, intelligible a||itement, with nothing in it 
to perplex the understanding, to contradict the judgment 
of sound reason, or to oppose the kind affections which 
God has planted within us. 

For this system we are to contend — not only because 
it was once delivered to the saints, and is Christ's saving 
truth — but because there have prevailed in its place oth- 
er systems, in many respects different — systems obscure, 
complicated, mysterious, and less agreeable to the sknjplu 
city which is in Christ. In contradistinction to them we 
have sometimes found occasion to denominate this the 
Rational system — not as arrogating any claim to intellec- 
,tual superiority in its supporters, for we do not suppose 
them to possess any ; much less as being independent of 
revelation, or opposed to it, for it is expressly founded on 
revelation ; — but because all the doctrines which it con- 
tains are agreeable to right reason, while the opposing 
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ms aje admitted, cvon by gome of iheir advocate?, lo 
irtly made up of doctrines repugnant to human rea- 
We beg that this explanation may be candidly 
irded, when, for the sake of convenience, we use the 
B rational eyatem. 
I?he faith, which we thus suppose to constitute the 
f the Chriatian Religion, has our deep reve- 
e and strong aitachmenc,_ We have gathered it from 
tmr knowledge of the Scriptures ; we have found it cor- 
roborated by the testimony of nature; we have strength- 
n of its truth by reflection and experi- 
; we have seen its power in the regulation of the 
etioDs and the life; we have tasted its comforts in 
; and we place our conlidence in it to sustain us in 
Uh, as we have known it to sustain others, with its 
checting assurance of divine mercy and the animation of 
bfisvenly hope. How can we fail, then, to feel it a duty 
to contend for it ! We shoifld esteem ourselves unworthy 
of its privileges and pleasures, if we were ashamed to con- 
jea* and vindicate it. We should deserve to be forsaken of 
W, if we should pusillanimously forsake its defence. 
^ God give us wisdom and zeal succesffidly to main- 
■ the truth which we conscientiously hold. 
It will be our present objont to bring forward a few of 
B general considerations which have tended to con- 
B in the persuasion, that the system above exhihited ' 
eed the faith once delivered to the saints. We can- 
[but think that there is force in them, and that they 

Ictdated to recommend and establish its claims. 
t Tlie plainness and intelligibleness of thia system is 

Mc to its claims. 
Ve hear a great deal in the New Testament about 
■ aimplicU/^ that is in Christ." Wu are told that the 
■ "revealed lo baltes," and "preached W \\\^ 
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poor." The language of our Lord is perspicuous, and his 
instruction concerning the doctrines and duties of his re- 
ligion easily intelligible. He wrapt up nothing in mys- 
tery, except when speaking to the perverse Jews, who 
were waiting to entrap him. He told his disciples, Jthat 
to them " it was given to know the mysteries of the king- 
dom of heaven," though to the Jews it was not given. — 
His Apostles, also, although, on account of the contro- 
versies of the times, they delivered many things hard to 
be understood ; yet in stating the great essential truths 
and requisitions of the Gospel, were always clear and 
intelligible. 

It is evident then, that of two or more systems of faith 
claiming to be the original faith of the Gospel, there is a 
presumption in favour of the more simple. And this the 
rather, because th^re has always been an acknowledged 
tendency to depart from the simplicity of the Gospel. 
The history of Christianity in every age shows, that this 
tendency has been a chief source of religious corruption. 
— Men have been fond of making their religion more im- 
posing than they found it In the very first age of the 
Gospel, it wfb'esteemed an objection to it with some, that 
it had no pomp and magnificence, nor hidden and awful 
mysteries, like the mythological &ith of the ancient re- 
ligions ; it was an objecti6n with others, that it was not 
subtle and profound, like the philosophy to which they 
had been accustomed in the schools of the Sophists. — 
Hence sprung the two sorts of corruptions, which flowed 
in like a deluge upon the church. On the one hand 
they thought to dignify it and remove what they esteem- 
ed its foolishness, by mixing with it their own wise specu- 
lations and philosophical subtleties; and on the other 
hand, they thought to relieve its nakedness by adorning 
its spiritual worship with the rites, and forms, and incense, 
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i lustration, and jiDRges of their former idolatrous tem- 
I need not say, how much and how long lh« church 
mtffered ftoni these abuses. The rational system throws 
Uiem off, wholl;, in principle as well as in form. It lol- 
•ratee nothing but what is simple. It makes essential 
nMhing but what i» plain. Th«se were striking chacac- 
Cerinice of the original faith; and they afford a strong " 
resnmpiion in farour of its identity with this. ' 

8 a presumption in favour of the claims of the ra- 
ni eyaiem, that it is constituted of articles in which all 
if every name are a^eed ; it occupies the com- 
D ground of christians. 

I will be (bund, if we mistake not, that the articles we 
e described are included in the faith of aU believers, 
feers diss«ut from them rather by certain modifications 
I, than by absolute denial and contradiction. 
r example — in respect to the great doctrine of the 
e Unity ; no Christians deny this doctrine. It is held , 
b* all. But some hold it with the modification that this 
Oik Being is constituted of three persons. So also, that ' 
is Christ is the son of God," none deny ; but in some 
IB it is asserted that he is God himself as well a» 
h Km of God. So, also, that man is here placed in 
(at« of probation, is anivefsally allowed. But eome 
keive tl in connexion with certain additional doctrines, 
ich greatly affect and modify it. They suppose that 
life with a character already fixed — sa 
igly fixed, that it can be changed only by the power 
ich Dwde him at first ; a notion which greatly afTects, if 
not destroy, tho probationary purpose of life. Thej 
o alno that his final condiliun of happiness or mis- 
lyhtB been already deierroincd by the immutable decre« 
itHtti : which seems to leave life without any object 
« any nu makes it tliflicult to understand haw it. 
be a Male of probation. 
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That the object of the christian dispensation is ^* to make 
men holy that they may be happy ;" none deny, it is a 
proposition to which unanimous assent would be given. 
But in some systems much is added, of very questionable 
authority, respecting the mode in which this holiness is 
attained, and the persons who may attain it. As for exam- 
ple, some insist that it is a divine communication to the 
soul, an act of sovereign almighty power as great and su- 
pernatural as the original creation of the soul ; and that 
none are the subjects of it but those who were appointed 
to it from eternity, by an irreversible decree of election. 
They thus, in effect, modify the simple doctrine so as to 
make the gospel only a mode of ensuring the happiness 
and holiness of a specified portion of mankind. 

Again ; that the gospel is founded in '* the placability of 
God," none would deny, but all would heartily declare. 
But in some systems there are found restrictions to the 
exercise of this placability, which appear essentially to 
alter its character. It is said, for instance, that God is 
not able to extend this attribute to sinful man, until a 
substitute have endured the penalty of his sins. This no- 
tion has assuiped various forms, and a great deal of meta- 
physical acuteness has been exercised in ^making defini- 
tions and establishing distinctions. In every form' how- 
ever it seems to be taught, that the placableness of God, 
or his exercise of mercy in the gospel, depends on his 
having first received from the Saviour an equivalent to sat- 
isfy the demands of justice in regard to the sinner's pun- 
ishment. Now it appears to us, that a placability thus 
encumbered and modified, loses its claim to be so called. 
In the rational system, we admit, because it is. revealed, 
the connexion of the Saviour's sufferings and death, with 
the extension of pardon and salvation to unworthy man ; 
but we do not pretend to explain or understand fully that 
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vsoiuMxion. We lliitik il oDough to rejoice in the fact, 
lliai the divine mercy is thus exercised, without explain- 
ing ihe secrets of the divine administraljon, or presum- 
ing to say that God cannot, or can, pardon in this or that 

Similar remarks might be made npon othCr points ; 
Uii what we hare iiaid may be sufficient for our purpose. 
Now we acknowledge it to be very natural that men 
itmuld add to the naked stutemeut of religious doctrines 
their own conceptiona of tlieir import, and mould them 
to their own teelings and opinions. Menlove to explain, 
and iltusirate, and exercise liieir ingenmty in searching ■ 
into what is obwure, and discovering what is concealed, ^M 
tad building great systems from small hints. But in do- ^H 
ing ibis, it is plain that the original groundwork would ^| 
be retained, and would be held in common by all, how- ^H 
eier diOereat the additions they might make to it. And ^M 
^^^faRc IB certainly a presumption that this common ground- 
^^Hpili, tbnse uuiveraal principles, which none have been 
I^Hb tQ remove or hide, do of themselves constitute the 
^'"jBliiine, original system. 

3. It is another strong presumption in favour of the ra- 
tional system, that it is most agreeable to the obvious 
"" oieuiing and general tenor of the New Testament ; that 
U to say, it contains tliose views of religion, which a 
plain, serious man, unbiaiised by education and unpreju- 
diced, by bia connexions in the world, would naturally 
(l«fire iram his first careful study of the scriptures. He 
would ' state these to be his impressions respecting its 
corneals : That there is but one God, — that he require! 
men la do hia will, — that he has compassion on human 
iniperfeetiou, — thai Jt-sua Christ is his Son, — that by bira 
tm h a> giren and proinised all needful aid for man's in- _ 
a and salvation, — thai all, who will, may comg 
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God through him, and that none who come shall be re- 
jected, — and that the fatore conditicm of all will be de- 
termined by an eqoitable judgment according to charae*' 
ter. There is no doubt that a man of plain, unbiassed 
mind, would discern this to be the substance of the laith 
contained in the New Testament ; and that, if he had 
liever heard of it before, it would not occur to him that 
there are three persons in the one God, or that God has 
chosen a select few from all eternity and left the rest of 
mankind without help, or that all are so c<NTupt on ac- 
count of Adam's transgression that they can do nothing 
but sin. The genera] aspect and complexion of the holy 
Tolume would not suggest to him these doctrines. He 
would find some passages hard to be understood, and 
some expressions obscure. But he would not think of 
collecting the meaning of the book from these. He 
would not judge of any other book by the passages which 
he could not understand ; — neither will he of this. And 
whatever some men might learn by refined criticism and 
ingenious speculation on dark and hidden expressions ; 
he would not doubt that he was right in taking for his 
guide the plain passages and most definite expressions. 
Now it is very remarkable, that the rational system is 
contained in most explicit terms in those portions of scrip- 
ture which are plainest, easiest, and most indisputable; 
while the more complicated systems are gathered, by ar- 
guments and inferences, from those portions which are 
ambiguous and difficulty and which have perplexed think- 
ing men in all ages to interpret them. Can there be a 
doubt, then, which is likely to be the true system ? 

4. It is anothei' presumption in its favor, that the most 
important corruptions which have crept into the records 
of our faith, have been of a character to favor an oppos- 
ing system ; and that the more the Scriptures are restor- 
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• n^Bfstem; anil tliat ihe more the Scriptures are r^slor- 
^d to the precipe words of their writers, the greater is 
Um support which they give to tlie rationaJ system. 

Upoii lliis point a very brief statement will be suffi- 
cient. It is familiarly Itnotva, that a few versea of the 
^'ew Testament have been altered since it was written, 
and do nut read in our coiiies of the Bible exactly as the 
A|ioslles wrote them. A great deal of pains haa been 
tKken to ascertain their original reading, and it has been 
found that some of ilie principal altcralions were made 
for the pur|xi8e of supporting the orthodox faith ; that 
U tlie A|>ostIe8 wrote them, they were inconsistent with 
that faith, and altogether conformable to the rational Bys- 
ttm. What could be more iu favor of that system? 
} nearer we come to the rery words of the sacred 
rs, the more nearly do the y coincide with it. We 
I mean that there are many such cases, but what 
ro, are remarkably to this purpose. And if we 
a to lake the scriptures as nearly as passible, word 
rord aud letter for letter, as they came from their 
Vuithors, and to reject whatever changes may have 
I mtde in them either accidentally or purposely ; 

I we shall find that the examples 1 have mentioned, 
e the faith once delivered to the eaints to be tlie 

II vriiich we hold. 
i The manneT in which this system is for the most 

Bed, icems to us to affljtd another preaumptioa 
k favor. It has been by exciting prejudice against 

i pre*«niii)g froe and fair inquiry concerning it. 
V« oT course shall not be understood to say, that this 
B only mode of opposition which has been resorted 
t Ihcrc has bocn a great deal of profound learning 
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and manly argument arrayed against it. But the favor* 
ite and prevailing method has been to raise an outcry 
against it, and hinder men from fairly examining it. 
Hence it has been urgently recommended in religious 
publications, as well as from the pulpit and in conversa- 
tion, that men should avoid the worship of liberal Chris- 
tians ; that they should shun their books as they would 
poison ; that they should not' listen to their preaching, or 
hold any religious intercourse with them. Thus their 
system is made an object of dread. and aversion. But if 
it were plainly false and erroneous, without foundation 
in Scripture or fair reasoning, there would be no cause 
for thus blinding men to it, and preventing their inquir- 
ing into its pretensions. This alarm lest men should 
know any thing about it, this eagerness to keep them in 
ignorance concerning it, and to fill their mind with an 
unenlightened and superstitious horror of it; seems to 
indicate an apprehension that its claims are too powerful 
to be resisted, when understood, and that the only sure 
way to keep men from becoming converts to it, is to 
keep them in ignorance of it. 

I do not say this tauntingly. I would not use a taunt 
upon such a subject. I only state what is forced upon 
my thought by unquestionable facts. There are many 
examples of men, who have dared — in spite of precaution, 
obloquy and discouragement — to read, and hear, and 
think for themselves ; and who, by so doing, have come 
to discard their prejudices, and throw away their super- 
fluous articles, and rest satisfied and happy in the simple 
doctrines of the rational system. In doing this they have 
made great sacrifices, which attested their sincerity and 
conscientiousness ;-^they have given up friendships, and 
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reputation, tuiil livelihood, and whatever earthly good is 
dearest, that they might secure the truth of God aad 
peacp to their own souls. It is snch instancea, proving 
how dangerous is Tree inquiry, wliich have led its oppo- 
aers tr> discoura^ all acquaintance with il, and to secure 
by prejudice what they Hared not trust to argumenl. 

We are aware that any inferences drawn from conver- 
eions of this Bori are in generid to be little depended 
u|H]n, for probably every sect can produce examples of 
rtiem. Still we cannot but think that the instances to 
which we allude, in the preceding paragraph, were at- 
tended by circumstances which demand for theoi, to say 
ibe least, a candid consideration. For they are examples 
of men — not of worldly lives and no religious pretensions, 
wiw had ado|Hed their system without knowing any thing 
of its grounds of support, and then lell it at last in a pe- 
riod of strong reliifious excitement, when thoy became 
convinced, for ihe first time, of the importnnce of per- 
■onal religion.-^But these to whom we refer, were men 
of long eslahlished religious principle, of extensive ac- 
i|uiiintMncc with scripture lruth,orderout habits, and nome 
uf liictn valacd and eminent ministers of the Gospel. 
Vd Bueh men, — while still iDflu''iiced by their long ha- 
liilnal it-KT of God and attacluneut of his word — have gir- 
'■a up their accustomed faith, and, like the Apostle Paul, 
!m»i- " preac' e^I the faith which they once destroyed," 
When mir minds rest on such examples as these, we 
cannot help deriving from them a feeling, not to say an 
irflurDeut. iu favour of our views of truth. It is but a 
*mall ihin^ that a man should abandon a sysiem of which 
br knnwM Init little, and for which he can-.s not seriously, 
and with which, especially, he has none of the holy and 
deaf aaaociatiouR of personal and cx{>uriiiiciiliJ rtiUjjiun. 
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But that serious and devout men should leave that faith, 
which they had studied and loved long» and with which 
all their deepest sentiments of devotion and hope had al- 
ways been connected — ^this is a thing to be accounted 
jfbr. And can we in any way so reasonably account for 
it, as by believing that what produces this. great effect, is 
indeed the truth of God-^which is mighty and will pre- 
vail? * 

6. A further presumption that this is the faith once de- 
livered to the saints, may be found in the fact, that it ia 
in truth the system adopted by a great poiition of those 
who are educated in another faith, and who have always 
had another system preached to them. Inquire of them 
in friendly and confidential conversation the particulars 
of their faith, let them^talk freely, and throw off the dis- 
guise of technical phraseology, and declare in their own 
language what they believe; — and yon find that they 
have no idea of any different religious principles from 
those which we have advanced. Afler all the pains taken 
to indoctrinate them, they stand fast by the plain pri- 
mary principles of Gospel truth. Ascertain carefully their 
opinion respecting the nature of God ; and you find, that 
when they get beyond the words^ they have no more no- 
tion of three persons in the Deity than you have yourself. 
Describe to them the doctrines of total depravity, elec- 
tion, reprobation, and the kindred tenets, as they are set 
forth in the confessions and bodies of divinity ; and they 
count it slander to attribute to them such a faith, they 
hold it unfair and ungenerous to charge them with main- 
taining such dogmas. This is a matter of familiar ob- 
servation. We constantly meet with men who have 
supposed themselves orthodox, as it is called ; but who 
find, on a careful examination of the christian doctrines. 
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that they are not so. They have held the name and the 
phraseology, but never embraced the system in its detail, 
■B laid down in the books. Their autual I'ailh haa been 
that of ihe rational system. Does not this afTord a pre- 
saniptioii in favour of the truth of that system T Since 
e»en the powerful influence of education utid the weekly 
expositions of the pulpit, bare been unable to displace 
ita simple, reasonable, and comforting truths. What di- 
rine power inutil it not poEsess, thus lo vindicate to itself 
the assent of multitudes, who have been all tfaeir lives 
iiuitriicled in opposition to it ! 

7. We also find a presumplion in favour of this sys- 
tem in the fact, tliat these are the views of cliristian 
Irutli into which men iiave been prone to settle down 
wherever itu{uiry has been leil perfectly free, and no per- 
HwalioD or loss could attend their profession. It has 
been found in many examples, that when society haa 
been at peace, and ihe churches have rested without dis- 
turbance or fear for any considerable period, there haa 
been a natural and ineviiuble progress toward this sys< 
So it was at Geneva, once the strong hold of Cal- 
r himself. Being lefl to pursue ibe IJgbt of truth 
n God's providence it might lead them, without 
^Snmd of consequences, the believers of that city gradual- 
ly softened down tlie tone of their doctrines, and became 
the mild and happy professors of the simpler system. So 
il waa in the school of divinity instructed by Doddridge. 
Benealh that devout and charitable teacher, the young 
men read and rellucted, without fear of reproach or ex- 
commnnicBMon, and the minds of many of the.m were 
oiTiie.l to ilie errors of orthodoxy, and they became advo- 
cates u[ the liberal faith. 
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And how was it that the liberal system gained so ex« 
tensive prevalence in. Boston and its vicinity? It was 
by the operation of the same irresistible causes. The 
churches were for a long period at peace, having none 
to molest them or make them afraid. They worshipped 
God quietly, and walked together in charity, provoking 
one another-*not to strife and questions — but to love 
and good works. Truth has best scope in still waters, 
and makes most rapid advance where there is no piejii*- 
dice. And so it came to pass, that the Calvinistio no- 
tions, which had long been clinging to the christian sys- 
tem, gradually fell from itt and in the natural progress of 
things the rational faith prevailed. It was as if a man 
should sow seed in his field, and sleep and rise night and 
day, and the seed should spring and grow up, he knows 
not how — first the blade, then the etur, then the full corn 
in the ear. So it would ha,ve continued to ^read — and 
its friends would have rejoiced to see the glorious wcHrk 
of the church's regeneration still carried forward by the 
silent operation of that Providence which does all things 
thus. But opposition to its progress was awakened, and 
the whole enginery of creeds, and combinations, and loud, 
outcry were arrayed against it, and the calm elements 
which had favoured its growth, were thrown into stormy 
convulsions. 

The friends of orthodoxy are so fully aware of this 
natural tendency of free and unembarrassed inquiry, that 
they think it necessary to counteract it by strong restric* 
tions. To mention one example — they lay the pr(^ssor» 
of their seminaries under obligations not to believe, or 
teach, and sometimes not even to '* insinuate," any taing 



iBfioBbislcnt willi certain proscribed articles. And lesi, 
notwithstaodiog this, a. tenchcr should by any means 
cbttOgp an opinion, he is BoraetimcB compelled to renew 
the uliligatiou every fire ycaial The rational system 
neetls no guards and fetters like this. The Truth does 
not rctjuire to be thus bound. 

Olbei examples like these might be cited. And how 
QUI wc doubt as to tlic inference to be drawn ? Uow can 
W« doubt tvbich is most nearly "the genuine system, when 
the «nie floorishes by Tiolent measures, and is nursed and 
prolv^ted by creeds, and threats, and prejudice — and the 
Oilier never grows so rajiidiy and soundly as when the 
- (twioiis are at peace, prejudice and Ruspicioa at rest, 
uid the minds of men left to study God's word and com- 
Dmno with lUni, free from all control and apprehension 
of human judgment 1 

8. The moral and practical charncter of this system 
leems to u» aootlier circunistaoce in favour of its claims. 
It does not profess to go profoundly into philosophical 
^wcula lions, or to be very anxiously engaged in unrav- 
elliug and explaining the sccrc-ls of llie divine will, and 
tha pur|x>9ca of the divine decrees. It finds no virtue in 
■cbemea of ingenious workmanship, which may have the 
pnku: of human logic. I( is content with those few aim- 
pla principles which God has been pleased plainly to 
raveal, and which have a direct bearing on the momen- 
toiu coDceras of human duly. Il is satisfied to kriow 
wimt Ood requires of ns, without making it essential that 
w« >h(Mld underxtand all the designs of the divine admin- 
iMr«tion. It) re^nrd lu them many things are secret and 
un&thom«l<l(!. Itm duly is revealed and untguest ion able. 
Duty therefore makes the chief thing in the rational sy»- 
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tem. To do God's will is thought to be the gte^t and 
prime consideration. When men have done this, from 
the right motives, it teaches that they are safe ; for there 
can be no doubt that God vvili do what he has purposed 
and promised, whether we understand rightly or not the 
method and the means. 

When we see a system thus exclusively practical, lay- 
ing its chief stress on obedience to God and conformity to 
his laws ; we cannot hesitate to regard it as the genuine 
faith. For we see that it tends directly, without circum- 
locution or delay, to affect that great purpose of jnan's 
moral regeneration which it was the object of the Gospel 
to accomplish. It places nothing before that. It makes 
every thing inferior to it. It allows of no substitute for it. 

And while we regard it as thus favorable to virtue, we 
cannot pass without special mention of the graces of char^ 
rty and candour,^ to which it is peculiarly favourable, and 
which, in a manner, may be considered as its own. I 
know that we have been accused of boasting on this sub- 
ject, and that we expose ourselves to certain sneers and 
ridicule if we mention it. But we can repeat, without 
boasting, that we still believe it to be true. God knows, 
that, in practice, we are bnt too deficient in a grace which 
we so much honour ; and thajt we often exhibit examples 
of illiberality and uncharitableness wholly at war with 
our profession. Would that we might be more consis- 
tent. But inconsistency with an opinion is no proof that 
the opinion is false. And, be it remembered, it never 
has been asserted that all rational christians are charita-t 
ble, but that the rational system is peculiarly, favorable to 
charity. The reason is this : That, being confined to a 
few plain articles of essential truth, it is able to allow 
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ind feet, that on other articles men may difTer and err, 
iBd y« be acceptable and saved. But tliose who add 
lir^ty to their list of articles, and hold them aJl to be 
MwntiBl, or necessity majniain lliat men cannot innocent- 
ly differ, and that therefore there is no ealvatJon for those 
wIk> lii^eiit. Hence the Papal church is exclusive. The 
orthodox church is excjusivo. They must be so. Their 
lystemB require it. The rational system requires tlie 
contrary. And if the christian religion make charity the 
chief grace, which ByHtem must be nearest that delivered 
la the BQinl!»— that which mnkes it impossible to judge 
charitably of those who err, or that which requires it? 

9. It is siill another circumstance favourable to the- 
claims of this system, that even unbelievers and men of 
the world are compelled to look upon it with approbation 
and respect. It never has been a popular system, because 
h is too plain and unlmposiiig. But then it is well known , 
that men of inquiring and reflecting minds, who have dis- 
believed Christianity under some of its forms, have be- 
come converts to it under this form ; and that even irre- 
ligious and worldly men do not witldiold from it the 
cxprcaaititis of their respect. 

Thi" liaM been accounted for by saying, that it is near 
akhi lu infidelity and worldly-mi ndedness. But candid rc- 
Aectiott might suggest a truer cause ; it ntight discern in 
this K proof of the strong marks which the system l^ars 
at dirino original and truth — so strong, that they, wlio 
liave resisted the evidence for Christianity iu any oth- 
n ferm, have been compelled to assent to it in this; . 
wxnidently, conspicuously, and incontrovertibly worthy 
of God nnd suitable to man, so undeniably consonant to 
«l) the desires and waiils of human nature, that acepti- 
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cism itself cannot doubt, and the veriest worldlj-minded- 
ness is compelled to acknowledge and adore. If they do 
not give it all their hearts, if they will not make sacri- 
fices for its sake, if they will not conform to it, as they 
ought, in a new life and holier conversation, — yet they 
cannot deny it the homage of their respect, and dare not 
pour upon it reviling and contempt. We confess that, 
however others may feel, we cannot help regarding this 
circumstance, for our part, as a presumption in favour of 
its claims ; for it coerces, as we may say, the regard of 
men, who— with this exception — ^have been disinclined 
to believe or to honour the religion of Jesus. It verifies 
the words of Solomon : " The evil bow before the good, 
and the wicked at the gates of the righteous." It reminds 
us of the days of our Saviour, when it was a signal attes- 
tation to his divine authority and power, that even the 
demons, when they saw him, were made to cry out and 
acknowledge him. 

Being thus persuaded of the divine authority of the 
faith which we hold, we esteem it our duty to contend 
for it. We must not suffer our religion to be a matter of 
indifference to us, but of hearty interest. We must feel 
it to be important and precious — ^not merely a good sort 
of thing, which it is well enough to have, but which also 
we can do well enough without ; but the best of all things, 
which we can by no means do without ; which is dear to 
us as any of our possessions, and which we are ready to 
defend and advocate, as we would our property, liberty 
and life, against any who should assail them. 

And truly, if it have enlightened our minds, if it have 
given -us^ trust in God and access to his favour, if it have 
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filled US with the sublime and comfortiug hope of a hap~ 
j>; irnmortHlit}', and raised ua alioTe the dread of death, 
— we should bs unfeeling and ungrateful if we did not 
desire to impart the same to others, if we did not long 
lo pour iuto their wounda the balm which has healed our 
own hearts, and provide for them a shelter benealh llie 
ererlasling rock which ia a covert for ourselves. — And if 
there were any, who could hold this in derision and pour 
contempt upon it, and defame it in the ears of the world, 
ind drive away those who were coming to it for salva- 
tion: we elKiuld then he bound — by all our knowledge of 
Ms worth, hy all our experience of its peace, by all our 
icquaiiitauce with its .sanctifying and consoling iuflueucfi 
— we should he hoyind to staud forth in its defence as if 
our mother were reviled, aiid "contend earnestly" for the 
jRwel of our souls. 

Of the various modeti in which this duly may he per^ 
liirmed, it is not our dcpign to speak. He who is rightly 
interested in his religion will readily discern by what 
locans he may promote it, and uill^ot fail to use his op- 
portunities of so doing. He will count it no hardsliip, 
bui h pleasure, to aid the cause of religious education, 
lo he a pntrun of religious publications, and to cast in his 
mite for the encouragement of benevolent associations; 
uid, above all, to evince his seuse of the worth and ex- 
cellence of liis faith, by its influence over Ids own life and 
conversation. We cannot too earnestly insist upon this. 
Men will judge a doctrine hy lis fruits. If these he good, 
not all the malice of its enemies will convince men tliat 
llw tree is had. If these he evil, not all the eloquence of 
iu friends will persuade them that the tree is good. The 
lint and most deairabh' of all things '\s personal religion. 
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None will believe that we contend for the faith from any 
good motive, except its light shine in us, and they see 
our good works. What can it be supposed that we care 
for the Faith, if we are not ourselves subject to its pow«> 
er 1 What is the worth of speculative truth held in un- 
righteousness ? What would the world be the better for 
a correct system of doctrines, if it were consistent with 
irreligious and immoral practice ? 

Remember, then, that the Faith once delivered to the 
Saints is — not a barren catalogue of doctrinal truths — but 
the CHRISTIAN RELIGION — a religion, in its essence and 
power embraced, we devoutly trust, by all classes of dis- 
ciples, and dear to every spirit that cares for immortality 
— ^a religion, which cannot be monopolized by any one 
sect, and a true regard for which is to be shown by dili- 
gent study to know what it is, and faithful practice to be- 
come what it requires. 

It is the truth of God, revealed from heaven ; of infi- . 
nite moment to man, because it points out the way of 
duty and the method of salvation. It is the message of 
pardon and reconciliation by Jesus Christ ; of infinite 
value to the soul burdened with sin, because it teaches 
where there is cleansing and acceptance, and how the 
penitent may be restored to God. It is the promise of 
eternal life through the divine mercy ; of infinite value to 
the soul that stands trembling on the verge of life, be* 
cause it lights up the dying eye with the vision of a future 
world, and sooths the sinking heart with the prospect of 
eternal rest. 

Who then would be ignorant or unconcerned respect- 
ing the faith of Christ ! Who would not embrpce it heart- 
ily, live by it scrupulously^ and contend for it earnestly * 
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SCRIPTURAL. ARGUMI2>fTS. 



Unitarian Clirislians believe Jeaua Chriai to be ihe 
Son of Ood and the SaciouTof men. They believe in the 
diviutiy of bis missioo aad id the divinity gf bis doctrines. 
They believe that the Gospel, which he proclaimed, came 
IrotnGodi that the knowledge it imparts, the morality 
iienjoius, the spirit it breathes, the acceptance it pro- 
tides, the promises it makes, the pTospects it exhibita, 
ibe rewards it proposes, the punishmeats it threatens, all 
proceed from the great Jehovah. But they do not be- 
ttere, that Jesus Christ is the Supreme God. They 
tc that, though exalted Rir above all other created 
JDiellig«Qces, he is a being distinct from, inferior ti 
dependent upon, the Father Almighty. For this belief I 
(be; urge, among other reasons, the following ar^^uiuenls t 
from the Scripinres. 

Because Jesus Christ is represented by the sacred I 
WTi(er«,tobc as distinct a being from God the Pathor as ' 
one man is distinct from another. '' It Ih written in yoUT . 
la»i that the testimony of two men is true. / a 
who bear witness of myaoir, and the Father that seut m« . 
be&relb witness of me," John viii, 17, 18. 
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II. Because he not only never said that himself was 
Gk>d, but, on the contrary, spoke of the Father, who sent 
him as God, and as the onfy God, '* This is life eternal, 
that they might know Thee the imly true God, and Jesus 
Christ whom thou hast sent," John xvii, 3. This lan- 
guage our Saviour used in solemn prieiyer to '' his Father 
and our Father." 

III. Because he is declared in unnumbered instances, 
to be the Son of God. '* And lo, a voice from heaven, 
saying, this is my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased," 
Matth. iii, 17. Can a son be coeval and the scone with 
his father ? 

IV. Because he is styled the Christ, or the anointed of 
€rod. ^' God anointed Jesus of Nazareth with the Hdy 
Ghost and with power," Acts x, 38. Is he who anoints 
the same with him who is anointed 1 

V. Because he is represented as a Priest, ** Con- 
sider the * * * high Priest of our profession, Christ 
Jesus," Heb. iii, 1. The office of a priest is to minister 
to God. Christ, then, as a priest, cannot be God. 

VI. Because Christ is Mediator between the ** One 
God," and '* men." " For there is one God, and one Me^ 
diator between God and men, the man Christ Jesus," 1 
Tim. ii, 5. 

VII. Because as the Saviour of men, he was sent by 
the Father. *' And we have seen and do testify that the 
Father sent the Son to be the Saviour iyf the world," 1 
John iv, 14. 

VIII. Because he is an apostle, appointed by God, 
*' Consider the apostle, ♦ ♦ ♦ Christ Jesus, who was faith« 
ful to him that appointed him," Heb. iii, 1, % 
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IX. Becuise Christ is represented as out intetressor 
with Ood. " It is Clirist that died, yea rather, that is 
risen again, who is even al the right hand of Ood, who 
nlao maJa^h intercession for us," B«m, viii, 34. 

X. Because the head of Christ is God. " I would 
hftve yon know, that the head of every man is Clirist ; 
and the head of the woman is the man; and the head of 
dritt It God," I Cor. xi, 3. 

XI. Because in the same sense, in which we are 
■aid to belong to Clirirt, Christ is said to belong to God. 
"And ye are Ciirist's, and Christ is God's," 1 Cor. 
iii, 2:J. 

XII. Because Christ say?, " My Fatherisgreater than ^ 
itll," Joiin X, 29. Is not the Father, then, greater than 
the Son t 

XIII. Because he affirms, in another connexion, and 
wiltioutthH least qualification, " Mg leather is greater than 
t," Johit liv, 26. 

XIV. Because he virtually denies tluit he ig God, when 
lie exclaims, "why callest thou me good? There is none 
good but nne, tliat is God,'' Matlh. xix, 17. 

XV. liccauae our Saviour, afler having said, " I and 
my Father are one," gives his disciples distinctly to un- 
derstand that he did not mean, one in substance, equal in 
power and glory, but one only in affection and design, 
Aec as otearly appears from the prayer he offers to his 

D their behalf, — ■'that tluy all mat/ btone; as 

f, Patlier, art in mt and / in l/iee, that they also may 

IM," John xvli, 21. 

BticaDH the Father is called the God of Christ, 

I is the Ood of Christians. " Jesus saith uuio her. 

!• 
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♦ ♦» go to my brethren, and say unto them, I ascend un- 
to my Father and your Father ; and to my God and your 
God,'^ John xx, 17. 

XVII. Becayse an apostle says of God, in distinction 
from the '* Lord Jesus Christ," that He is the " only Po- 
tentate,'' and that He ''only hath immortality," 1 Tim. 
vi, 15, 16. 

XVIII. -Because it is the express declaration of the 
same apostle, that the Father is the ^ne God^ and there 
is none other, " Though there be that are called Gods, 
whether in heaven or in earth, (as there be gods many, 
and lords many,) yet to us there is hut one God, the Father, 
of whom are all things," 1 Cor. viii. 6, 6. 

XIX. Because the power which Christ possessed 
was, as himself affirmed, given to him. " All power is 
given unto me," &c, Matth. xxviii, 18. 

XX. Because he positively denies himself to be- the 
author of his miraculous works, but refei-s them to the 
Father, or the holy spirit of God. " The Father that 
dwelleth in me, Tie doeth the works," John xiv, 10. " If 
I cast out devils by the spirit of God,'* &,c, Matth. xii, 
28. 

XXI. Because he distinctly states, that these works 
bear witness, not to his own potoer, but that the Father 
had sent him, John v, 36. 

XXII. Because he expressly affirms, that the works 
were done, not in his own, but in his Father's name, John 
X, 25. 

XXIII. Because he asserts, that '* him hath God the 
Father sealed ;" i. e. to God the Father he was indebted 
for his credentials, John vi, 27. 
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^^^^^XrV. Because he declareB, that he is not the author 
^^^pbs OWD doctrine. '■ My doctrine is aot MtW, but his 
tint sent me," John vii, 16, 17. 

XXV. Because he represents himself as having been 
••mtructrd In/ the Fetfhcr. " As mi/ f\itJier hath taught me, 
|ieak these things," John viit, 2d. 

Beciiuse he refers invariobty to the Father as 

Origin of the authority by which lie spoke and acted, 

Father hath given to the Son authority," &c, 

rohn V, 26, 27. 

XXVII. Because he acknowledges hjsdepeudence on 

pheavcnl}' Fatlier for example and direction in a!l his 

" The Son can do nothing of himself, but what 

•eth the Father do," John v, 19, " The Father lov- 

: 8on, and ihetoeth him all things, that himself 

" John V. 20. 

XVIII. Because he saya, " I seek not mine own 
Jft but I honor mi/ Father,'^ John »iii, 49, 50. 

XIX. Because ho declares, '* if I honor myself, mj 
• la nothing ; it is my Father that honorcth me," 

iiU 54. 

XXX. Because on apostle declares, that in Christ 

(hrolt al\Mttefs,hecause it so pleased the Faiher, Col. i, 19. 

Because Christ is uniformly represented in 

Kriptnres, not as the primary, but the interme^liatt, 

e of all things relating to our salvation. " One God, 

of wioM arc all things, and we in him ; and 

lOrd Jesus Christ, bff whom are all things, and wo by 

" I Cor. viii, 6. 

XXII. Because ho declares, " I am not come of 
into tho world, " for I proceeded forth and 
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came from God," John rui, 42, vii, 28. ''Jesus knowing 
*** that he ccme from God and went to God,'^ d&e, John 
xiii, 3. 

XXXIII. Because he affirms, that he had not the dis- 
posaloi the highest places in his own kingdom. *' To sit 
on my right hand and on toy left is not mine to givfi, but 
it shall be given to them for whom it b prepared of my 
Father," Matth. xx, 23. 

XXXIV. Because our Saviour, referring his disciples 
to a future time, when they would understand more ac- 
curately concerning him, expressly declares that then they 
would know him to be entirely dependent upon the Father. 
'* When ye have lifted up the Son of man, [i. e. cru- 
cified him,] then shall ye know that I am he, [i. e. the 
Messiah,] and that /do nothing of myself ; but as my Pa^ 
ther hath taught me, I speak these things," John viii, 28. 

XXXV. Because our Saviour always professed to 
have no will of his own ; but to be ever entirely guided 
and governed by the will of his heavenly Father. " For 
I came down from heaven, not to do mine own wiUy but 
the will of him that sent me," John vi, 38. 

XXXVI. Because he expressly denies that he is pofih 
sessed of the divine attribute of independent existence, 
'^ As the living Father hath sent me, and / Uve by the 
Fathevy^ &c, John vi, 57. 

XXXVII. Because he expressly disclaims the pos- 
session of the divine attribute of imderived existence. *' As 
the Father hath life in himself, so hath he given to the 
Son to 4iave life in himself," John v, 26. 

XXXVIII. Because he positively denies, that he is 
possessed of the divine attribute of omnipotence. '' I can 
of mine own self do nothing," John v, 30. 
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XXXIX. Because he espreasJy disclaims the possess- 
ion of ihe disine aiuibuie of omniscience. " But of that 
day, and thai hour, knowdh no man, no, not the angels 
which arc in heaven, neither the Son, but my Fatlieronlt/," 
Matth. viiv. Mark xiii, 32. 

XL. Because Christ is said in the Scriptures to have 
heea " tempted of the devil," Matth. iv, I. But "God 
cannot be tempted with evil." 

XLI. Because it is related of our Saviour, that " lie 
continued ail night in prayer to Qod," Luke vi, 12. Why 
3lH>uld Christ thus pray, if lie himself were God t 

XLII. Because, in presence of a numerous company 
before the resurrection of Lazarus, ke gave thanks to the 
f'aOter for having heard him. " Father, I thank thee 
that thou hast heard me, and I knew that thou heareet 
me always," John xj, 41, 42. 

XLlii. Because Jesus besought his Father to glorify 
Aim. " And now, O Father, glorify thou me with thyself. 
with the ^tory which I had with thee before the world 
wt3," Jolm xvii, 5. The being who prayed to God to 
glorify him, cannot be God. 

XLIV. Because he implored that, if it were possible, 
the hiuer cup might pass from him, adding, " neverthe- 
IcM, not ks I will, but as thou wih," Matth. xxvi, 39. 

XLV. Because he said, " My God, ray God, why hasi 
tbou forsaken me V Matth. xxvii, 46. Can he who utter- 
od ihis be the supreme God 1 

XLV!. Because he never paid his adorations to him- 
**if, thr Son, nor to the Holy Ohoat, as be should have 
done, had the Son and the Holy Ghost been Ood; but 
aheayt to the Father. 
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XL VII. Because he never instructed his disciples to 
worship himself or the Holt/ Ghost, but the Father, and 
the Father only. " When ye pray, say, our Father 
which art in heaven," Luke xi, 2. ^* In that day, ye shaU 
ask me nothing. Whatsoever ye ask of the Father in my 
name," &c, John xvi, 23. " The hour cometh and now 
is, when the true worshippers shall worship the Father in 
spirit and in truth ; for the Father seeketh such to worship 
him" John iv, 23. 

XLV III. Because it was not the practice of the apos- 
tles to pay religious homage to Christ, but to Ctod the 
Father through Christ. ** I thank God through Jesus 
Christ," Rom. vii, 25. **^To God only wise, be glory 
through Christ," Rom. xvi, 27. '* I bow my knees unto 
the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ,*' Eph. iii, 14. 

XLIX. Because St Peter, immediately after being fill- 
ed with the Holy Spirit on the day of Pentecost, thus 
addressed the Jews; '^ Ye men of Isfael, hear these 
words ; Jesus of Nazareth, a man approved of Godvjaong 
you, by miracles, and wonders, and signs, which God did 
by him in the midst of you, as ye yourselves also know; 
him, being delivered by the determinate counsel and fore- 
knowledge of God, ye have taken, and by wicked hands 
have crucified and slain ; whom God hath raised up^" 
&c. Acts ii, 22 — 24. 

L. Because St Paul expressly states, that ^' all things 
are of God, who hath reconciled us to himself by Jesus 
Christ," 2 Cor. v, 18. 

LI. Because the same apostle gives '' thanks to God, 
who giveth us the victory through ova Lord Jesus Christ," 
1 Cor. XV, 57. 
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LU. ' Because it is said, that \\.\s" to the glory of God 
the Father" that "every tongue should confess that Jesua 
Christ is Lord," Phil, ii, 11. 

Lnr. Because the Scriptures affirm, that '' Christ 
glorified not himself to be made a high priest, but Hb 
[glorified him] who said unto him, thou art my Son, this 
day hare I begotten thee," Heb. v, 5. 

LIV. Because it is expressly asaerted, that God gave 
to Christ the Revelation which was made to the author 
of the Apocalypse, Rev. i, 1. 

LV. Because an apostle speaks of Christ, only as the 
image of God, " Who is the image of the invisible God," 
Col. i, 15, 2 Cor. iv, 4. It would be absurd to call any 
one his own image. 

LVI. Because Christ is stated to be " the first bom 
of BTCry creature," Col. i, 15. 

LVII. Because he is said to bo " the beginning of the 
CTO&lion of God," Rev. iii, 14. 

LVIII. Because the Scriptures affirm, in so many 
words, that " Jesus was made a little lower than the 
angela," Heb. ii. 9. Can God become lower than his 
crealures ? 

LIX. Because Peter declares that, " Christ receiaed 
from God the Father honor and glory, when there came 
such a voice to him from the excellent glory, this is my 
beloved Son," fitc, 2 Peter i, 17. 

LX. Because it is represented as necessary that the 
Saviour of mankind should " be made like latto his breth- 
ren," Ilcb. ii, 17. 

LXI, Because, in the Epistle to the Hebrews, Christ 
■I compared with Mosei in a manner that would be impi- 
Oiu, if he were the Supreme God. " For this mm 
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[Christ] was counted worthy of more glory than Mosea 
inaamuch," &c, Heb. iii, 3. 

LXII. Because he is represented as being the servant, 

the chosen, the beloved of God, and the recipient of God^t 

Spirit. " Behold my servant, whom I have chosen, m 

whom my soul is well pleased ; I will put my spirit upon 

I. him," &.C, Mallh. sii, 18.- 

LXIII. Because he himself expressly declares that, it 
was in consequence of Ais doin^ what pleased the Father, 
that the Father was vnlh him and did not leave him alone. 
" He that sent me is tuith me ; the Father hath not left 
me alone, for I do always those things that please him," 
John viii, 29. 

LXIV. Because he is said to have '' increased in wi^ 
dom, and in favour with 6od and man," Luke ii, 52. 

LXV. Because he speaks of himself as one who had 
received commands from the Father. '' The Father, who 
sent me, he gave me a commandment," John xii, 49. 

LXVI. Because he is represented as obeying the 
Father, and as having been " obedient unto death," Phil, 
ii, 8. Even as the Father said unto me, so I speak, 
John xii, 50. " I have kept my Fathw's command- 
ments," John XV, 10. 

LXVII. Because Christ " learned obedience by tb« 
things which he suffered," and through sufferings wa* 
made perfect by God, Heb. v, 8 ; ii, 10. 

LXVIII. Because he is spoken of in the Scriptures 
as the first born among many brethren, Rom. viii. 29. 
Has God brethren ? 

LXIX. Because Christ calls every one, who obeys 
God, hia brother. " Whosoever shall do the will of my 
Father in heaven, the same is my brother, Matth. xii, 50. 
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X. Because lie offers to ihe faithful the like dis- 
n and honour that liimsGlfhaa with the Father. " To 
hira that osercometh, will I grant to sit with me io my 
throne, even as I also overcanie, and am sit down with 
my Father in his throne," Rev. iii, 21. 

LXXI, Because Ood, in the latter ages, hath Hpoken 
hy his Son, and ai'pointcd kim heir of alt things, Heb. i, 3. 
LXXII. Because Christ is styled the first begotten of 
ihf dforf, Rev. i, 5. 

LXXUI. Because it is declared that Ood raised him 
_frvm Ihe tiead. " Tliis Jesus hath God raised up, where- 
of we are all witnesses," Acts ii, 33. 

LXXIV. Becaupe God poured out upon the Apostles 
the Holy Spirit, through Jesus Christ, Tit. iii, ft 

UtXV. Because the reason, nssigned for the Holy 
Spirit Dot having been received eiirliejr, is, that Jesus teas 
not Ihtn glorified. "The Holy Ghoal was not yet given, 1 
because tliat Jesus was not yet glorified," Johii \n, 39. 

LXXVI. Because it is affirmed that Christ was exalt- 
td hy Ood to be a prince and a Saviour, Acts v, 31. 

LXXVII. Because Giii> inndr that same Jesus, who 
was crucified, both Lord and Christ, Ads ii, 30. 
_LXXVni. Because God gavi him a name which i.s 
8 every name, Phil, ii, 9. 

XXIX. Because Christ was ordoiiud of God to be 
if quick and dead, Acts x, 4*il. 
■ UtXX. Because God will judge the secrets of men 
4y Jesus Christ, Rom iii, 16. 

UtXXI. Because all juilgmerit i^ commillrd to Christ 
t Either, John v, ^i. 

KXXII. Because oiir Savirwr grounds the imfioi^ 
Bofhis judgment solely upon the circumsiajices, that 
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it is not exclusively his own judgment, which he pro- 
nounces, but that of the Father who sent him. ** If I 
judge, my judgment is true ; for I am not alone, but I 
and the Father that sent me," John viii, 16. 

LXXXIII. Because it is said, that when he was re- 
ceived up into heaven, he *' sat on the right hand of God" 
Mark xvi,. 19. 

LXXXI V. Because St Paul affirms, that Christ, even 
since his ascension, " liveth unto God," and " liveth by the 
power of God," Rom. vi, 10. 2 Cor. xiii, 4. 

LXXX V* Because it is affirmed of Christ, that " when 
all things shall be subdued under him, then shall the Son 
also himself be subject unto him that put all things un- 
der him, that God may be all in all,^' 1 Cor. xv. 28. 

LXXXVI. Because the Apostle John asserts that 
'* wo man hath seen God at any time i " which is not true, 
if Christ were God. 

LXXXVII. Because in the prophecies of the O. T. 
that relate to Christ, he is spoken of as a being distinct 
from and inferior to God, Deut. xviii, 15. John i, 45. 

LXXXVIII. Because the Jews never expected, that 
any other than a being distinct from and inferior to God, 
was to be their Messiah, and yet there is no evidence 
that our Saviour ever so much as hinted to them that 
this expectation was erroneous. 

LXXXIX. Because it does not appear from the 
Scriptures, that the Jews, except in two instances, ever 
opposed our Saviour on the ground that he pretend- 
ed to be God or equal with God ; whereas, had it been 
his custom to assume such identity or equality, in his 
conversation with a people so strongly attached to the 
doctrine of the divine unity, he would have found him- 
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^Self involved in a perpetual controversy with them on 
'V.his i>oint,'some tntces of which must have appeared in 
«.he S. T. 

XC. Because in these treo instances, when charged, 
^_JU the one case, willi making hirDself God, and in the 
^HMllwr, with making liimaelf equal with God, he posi- 
^Kftfi^!/ f^tie" 'Ac cltarges. In reply to the charge of 
^^^BHiming to be equal with God, lie says iinmediately, 
■'The Son can do nothing of himself,' but what he seelh 
Jim Father do ;" and directly after, " 1 can of mine 

fa seir do nothing," John r, 19, 30. In answer to the 
rge of malting himse/f God, he ^peab to the Jewa, 
Hibetance dine; Vour own Scripturce call Mobcs a 
I, ud y«ur.inngislrates gods ; I am surely not inferior 
n, yet I did not call myself God, but only Son of 
J, ifAa X, 34, 35, 36, .' , ' 

XOI. V Because, had his immediate disciples believed 
Umlo be the Almighty, would tliey have been sa familiar 
with him, have argued v/ilh him, betrayed him, denied him, 
JUil frnm him, and7c/lf kim la he dragged to the cross? 

XC'II. Because the ApiMiles, after they had been 
filled with the Holy Ghost on the day of pentocoat, 
dill iHil preach that Christ was God ; but preached 
what was tiltogether Lnconsiiilent wilh.Buch a. doctrine; 
Acts ii. H'i : vii. £1 : xvii, 3, 31 ; xxii.V 

XCIIi. BeVaiise there is no evidence to prove, that the 
fim contvrtA to Chri«tiaiiity ever incurred the imputation 
of idoli'lrif from the Jpws, is they must have done, had 
Uiey brlirved ami Lniirht that the Son, as well as the 
Fnthrr, ia Jitlinvnli ; while it is notorious thai this impa- 
tuiun has been among the moat common of the Jewish 
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reproaches against Christians, since the Trinity became 
a doctrine of the church. 

XCIV. Because there are, in the N. T. seventeen pas- 
sages, wherein the Father is styled one or onlf/ God, while 
there is not a single passage in which the Son is so styled* 

XCV. Because there are 320 passages, in which the 
Father is absolutely, and by way of eminence, called God ; 
while there is not one in which the Son is thus called. 

XCVL Because there are 105 passages, in which the 
Father is denominated God, with peculiarly/ high titles and 
epithets, whereas the Son is not once so denominated. 

XCVII. Because there are 90 passages, wherein it is 
declared that all prayers Knd praises ought to be offered 
to Him and that every thing ought to be ultimately di- 
rected to HIS honor and glory ; while of the Son no such 
declaration is ever. made. 

XCVIII. Because, of 1300 passages in the N. T. 
wherein the word God is mentioned, not one necessarily 
implies the existence of more than one person in the 
Godhead, or that this one is any other than the Father, 
' XCIX. Because the passages, wherein the Son is de- 
clared, positively, or by the clearest implication, to be 
subordinate to the father, deriving his being from Him, re- 
ceiving from Him his divine power, and acting in all things 
wholly according to His will, are in number above 300. 

C. Because in a word*, the supremacy of the Father, 
and the inferiority of the Sou, is the simple unembarrass- 
ed, and current doctrine of the Bible ; whereas, tliat of 
their equality or identity is clothec' in mystery, encum- 
bered with difficulties, and dependent, at the best, upon 
few passages for support. 
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DISCOURSE 



Wttid' only liave I found, that God liath made nan upright i 
htU Ihty hava auugM out many inTentions. 

It is obvious that ihe term " man" occurs here in its 
generic sense, denoling the race collectively. The word 
rendered " upright" may with more precision be trans- 
Uled " right." It implies no qnalities positively virtuous, 
but simply the absence of all obliquity. And tbe wbole 
|MMage conveys this important sentiment, Gud haih made 
man right ; with a proper nature, possessing such powers 
ac are requisite in the place he tills, and for all the de- 
signs of bis being. When we begin to live there is 
nothing in our moral frame which is itself wrong, or muat 
oecessarily produce sin. Whatever be the amount of 
wickedness in the characters of men, it is not the 
proper fruii of the human nature, but results entirely 
from a voluntary abuse and perversion of that nature. 

This doctrine is opposed to some opinions commonly 
ioculcated on the subject of man's condition, but not op- 
posed tu Scriplore ( not opposed to facts, as they lie 
around us in society ; not opposed to conscience and to 
reason. From each of these sources are drawn the at- 
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guments we employ for its support. The discussion I 
propose on this occasion will hear chiefly on the point of 
native hereditary depravity, which giv^s us a false ac- 
count of the cause of that moral evil which is seen and 
' felt in the world. But hefore I enter on this main de- 
sign, let me suggest a few remarks on another branch of 
the general subject ; I mean, total depravity, which give^ 
us as false a view of the degree of sin found among men, 
as the other does of its origin. The two dogmas are 
inseparable in the popular notions of human character, 
and both have a bad tendency so far as they operate 
without modification from other principles. 

If the word ** total" have any meaning tn the phrase 
" total depravity," it excludes every good feeling, desve, 
purpose, and action, and makes the character of mtaikind 
consist solely of bad dispositions, passions, and deeds. 
To be totafly depraved is to be evil in every part, and evif 
always. Where now is the being on the face of the earth, 
who has done nothing but sin ; whose every act has been 
wicked, and all his thoughts, emotions, and desires, cor- 
rupt ? Where is the man, concerning whom, it is true 
that since he was born he has had in his mind nothing 
pure, and in his conduct nothing right ? You cannot find 
such a being ; this may be the description of a devil, but 
not of a man. We may imagine such a sinner, but we 
never saw one. We are greatly deceived by the popular 
theological division of our race into two classes, between 
which is drawn a line straight and inflexible, as between 
two distinct orders of beings having no alliance, and un-> 
able to pass from one to the other. That division is a 
mere fiction. That line is nowhere apparent amonk the 



real characters which we meet and mingle with on the 
stage of life. The world contains no such beings as the 
lainls and sinners described in many sermons »nd painted 
in many tracls and magazines. They are as unlike the 
actual men and women around us, as if the one were 
described as having no senses, and the other as having 

Bat of what use is any description of mankind which 
wanis a counterpart in nature and life ? It cannot be 
true — for a glance at tlie world as it is, belies it. Look 
abroad for yourselves, brethren, and tell me if you 
can discover among the good, one who has ceased to be 
frail, and incapable of becoming evil. Take the accounts 
which men give you of themselves — take their own judg- 
ments of their own characters — will you conclude that 
Miy are totally holy ? But is it fair to pronounce all who 
may be sinners, lotatly depraved, when yoQ dare not pro- 
nouDcc all who are saints, totally pnrt ? There is as 
much evidence of a partial depravity in the one case, as 
of a partial holiness in the other. There are as many 
proofs of a little remaining good in those who pass for 
wicked men. as of some remaining corruption in those 
r«!)iuted pious men. It ts as correct to esteem the latter 
entirely holy, as to esteem the former entirely depraved. 
The fact is, there are no unmixed characters among men. 
The best are not perfect in virtue, the worst may still be 
capable of a recovery from vice. There are degrees of 
goodiieHs, and degrees of sin ; the former ascending from 
» very low, to almost angeh'c virtue, the latter descending 
from Mmple failing to the deepest (cuilt. However, lo my 
narrow view it muy seem that no vestige of wliat is good 
roL I. I* 
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remains in some of my fellow-beings, or even that their 
capacity of goodness is extinct, yet there is an eye which 
discerns more clearly, and may discover symptoms of^ 
reviving health, where all to me wears the aspect of 
death. I dare not, I never will say, that there skiinbers 
. not beneath the rmns, on which I gaze with despair, a 
spark of virtue, which shall be kindled yet into a Celestial 
flame. I leave an abandoned sinner, hopeless of restor- 
ing him myself, but remembering that what Is impossible 
with man is possible with God. And as to the doctrine 
that we are all totally depraved, I must consider it as I 
should a proposition which declared that kll tnm were 
fools, or all men were giants, all men were monsters^ 
We are not totally *miy thing whatever, for be th^ -qiud^ 
ty what it may, there are ten thousand chances thait- we 
have a little of its opposite too. Some are wise ; •btit 
^ot always, nor in all things. Some are timorous gene- 
rally ; yet on an occasion can be bold^as lions. Som0 
are indolent generally ; yet, for some desired end, wffl 
rouse themselves to the most vigorous activity. Where 
nothing is fixed and permanent, but all in progress, 
pressing onward, it is rash to attempt nice definitions* and 
descriptions, for the object may change under ybur hand. 
So it is, to affix such characteristics as denote com- 
pleteness in good or evil, to mutable men. The onty 
just and true account of human character is that which 
represents it as mixed and imperfect in all its forms. 

The Scriptures are ofleri quoted to prove the total de- 
pravity of. mankind. Bnt there are two very obvious 
principles of interpretation, which ought to be applied to 
the passages thus employed, and which remove at once 
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ii]| pretence for using them in evidence of such a doc- 
trine. 

I. What is declared in universal terms is not always 
lo be received without limitation. We often adimi ab- 
tolutely, and in the mopt unqualified language, what we 
know lo be true, only Cor the luo^t part and with some 
exceptions. All books contain more or leas examples 
of such propositions as the author designs his readers 
should understand, not to the full extent of their literal 
import, but as gcaeral truths. When God was about to 
destroy a guilty generation by the deluge, it is recorded, 
" And God looked upon the earth; and behold it was cor- 
rupt, for all flesh had corrupted its way." " All flesh" is 
n universal term, including every man alive. But there 
was, at least, one exception ; for " Noah found grace in 
the eyes of the Lord." Paul, in his address to the Lys- 
Irians, says, that "God had, in times past, suffered o// 
nations lo walk in Ihoir own ways." But he had not so 
snffcred the Jews, who had enjoyed a revelation and 
been subjected to pecuhur restraints. John tells tbe 
early converts, " Ye know all things." We arc compel- 
led by tbe very nature of the case to put a limitation on 
the word " all," which reduces the meaning of the pas- 
sage to the bare affirmation, that they know whatcvci 
they needed as Christians to know. The proposition, as 
it stands, ascribes omniscience to them. 

In like manner, although some passages of Scripture. 
which speak of the degeneracy of mankind at certain 
perioils, are so expressed, ihnt we might suppose not an 
individual remained, who had the least goodness in him, 
we learn from sacred history, that there was always a 
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remnant of righteous men in periods the most degenerate. 
The first chapter of Romans descrihes the character of" 
the nations in the darkest colours, and of Gentiles and 
Jews affirms, "they are all under sin." But corrupt as- 
were the great body of the Jews when Messiah came,, 
we are made acquainted in the Gospels and Acts with 
many excellent characters. Of Simeon we read, *' He 
was a just and devout man." Nathaniel was *' an Israel- 
ite indeed, without guile." Anna " served God with alms 
and prayers." The Baptist's parents "were righteous 
before God, and walked in his ordinances blameless." 
Among the Gentiles, the Roman Centurion and Come* 
lius, with " devout Greeks not a few, are worthy exam- 
ples and vindicate us in the assertion, that there was, 
doubtless, a large portion of society, who had not shared 
that depravity which Paul so vividly describes. Indeed, 
if you will go over the catalogue of crimes of which he 
accused the heathen, you will see that it is utterly im- 
possible for such wickedness to have been universal. 
He himself allows us to make an extensive exception, 
for he speaks of Gentiles ** who did by nature the things 
contained in the law." From Psalm liii. Paul quotes a pas- 
sage, and accommodates it to his own description. That 
passage applies to men at a particular period, and not to 
the race. It is misunderstood for want of a little fair- 
ness and attention ; " Every one of them is gone back — 
they have altogether become filthy — there is none that 
doeth good, no, not one." The persons here intended 
were then living or had lived previously. There is no- 
thing which justifies us in including all the human beings 
who shall ever live. Besides, not even all that gene'ra- 



^ ioo is comprehcniied ; for il is added immedialelj afier 
•-hese words ; " have rU the workers of iniquity no know- 
ledge, who eat up my people 1" It seems, then, there 
^vere some who were good enough to be called God'tt 
X)«ople, in opposition to the workers of iniquity, Dotwith- 
standing it whs affirmed that not one of tho childrea of 
■oen did good, no, ciot one. If we persist in giving an 
abaolale aeceplanee to all general propositions, we fihalt 
^l into (iiflicullics from which nothing can relieve us. 
There ia obviously no justice in our interpreting passages 
which speak in the slrong language of eastern hyperbole 
of the corruption of men, as if they were strict philoso- 
phical statements. We must take these passages as they 
were meant to bf> tnken, as vivid representations of a 
fact, not exact definitions of a doctrine. 

i. The second rule to be applied to those parts of 
Scripture, which relate to the moral condition of particu- 
lar persons, communilios, or generations, is this ; All 
which was true of them, may not be Inie of us ; — vre 
have been educated with all (he benefits of Christian 
fig^t, and UDder the influence of Christian institntiotis. 
R Would be false, and no credit to the Gospel, to say 
Hut a very great difference is not perceptible between 
Ohrialian countries and others, — a difference, which af- 
Act* the whole population of such countries, and not 
merely the body of professed believers. Noiv to take 
phrases, employed to represent ihe moral chiirncler of 
Uctent heathens, and apply them with no inodi&cation 
todi people of all ages and climes, Christian as well as 
Pagan, is unjust to the last degree, if not palpably ab- 
Hrd. Just so far as we resemble the characlere de- 
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picted in Scripture, the language used respecting thein. 
will convey a fair account of us, and no further. 

It is truly astonishing that people do not see this, and 
that so many feel ohiiged to take to themselves a de- 
scription of guilt of which they are not conscious, be- 
cause the description is in the Bible. What a stumbling^ 
block does it throw in the way of .simple minds, thus to 
bind them down to acknowledge, as their own, a charac- 
ter, the original of which lived some thousand years 
ago ! No less than this is done by those who make the 
account in the first chapters of Romans, a description of 
the human race, or who, from such passages, ii^er the 
doctrine that all men are entirely depraved. . Those por- 
tions of Scripture, which, like this, describe in glowing 
language the prevalent corruptions of present or past 
times, are not to be made the basis of any doctrine re- 
specting human nature itself/ or the human character 
universally, and in all periods ; we must interpret them 
aecordingly ; the nature of the case requires and justifies 
it. »When we have collected into one horrid group, all 
the sick, maimed, bUnd, deaf, decrepid, who cifowd the 
hospitals or streets of a great city, we have, surely, not 
gained materials for a description of its inhabitants. A 
traveller, passing thrqugh a finO' fertile country, would be 
deemed ma.d, if he filled his journal with accounts of the 
barren spots which were scattered hero and there in his 
way, or gave us a grave narrative of the beggars, thieves, 
and knaves, whom it was his fortune to encounter, as an 
index to the morals of the people. A historian who 
should collect a long catalogue of bad princes; with de- 
scriptions of public calamities, and political niii^takes, not 
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noticing at all the blessings which followed from the' go- 
vernment of good princes, or the numerous prosperous 
events of Iheir several reigns, would hardly he respected 
us authority. But the history of mankind, their moral 
history, demands no less fidelity than this ; and we ought 
not lo take it from those who have studied men only in 
their vices. 

But regard the general character of the race as 
bad as yon may, it is not a beneficial habit to dwell 
chiefly on what is evil in it. The individual who does 
■io, injures himself, and society shares the injury. 
Whence has proceeded that chilling scepticism which 
confounds all moral distinctions, laughs at virtue and vice 
as mere names, and at (he goodness apparent in society, 
as the silly efforts of fools to cheat each other ? In 
many cases, I believe, from this very practice of which 
1 now complain. Begin by allowing yourself (o put the 
worst colouring on human actions, habitually to see 
things in their evil aspects, and to ascribe what seems 
good to doubtful motives, you may soon come to make 
no important difference in your opinion, between the hest 
men and the worst ; and you may end, al last, by dis- 
owm'ng all moral distinctions, that you may sneer alike at 
all mankind. — It is worthy of remark, that the most no- 
lorious srrptics, the bitterest enemies to Christianity, 
«re the very men who have laboured moat aealously in 
the base work of degrading the species. In their writ- 
ings, every good affection is derided ; every pretence to 
virtue mocked ; and the noblest actions and sentiments, 
roM)v«d into some vile principle. No such lessons on 
depravity as they teach ; none so thorough, and none s» 
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appalling ; but they are consistent. Having reduced 
man to a level with the brutes, they give him bmtal 
pleasures as his proper good, and a brute's death as 
his proper end. 

Besides the danger of causing scepticism, there are 
others in the habit of magnifying what is bad in human 
character, which ought to put us equally on our g^oard. 
These may be made apparent to any one who has ob- 
served the tendency of excessive feelings, to disease the 
mind in all its powers. It cannot be denied that very 
serious mischief is occasioned by allowing the sense of 
shame and remorse to be too strongly and too long ope* 
rative in cases where there is a natural -prcmeness to 
despondence. But there are no instances where a habit 
of self-disparagement will not, at length, produce evi]s 
nearly, or quite, as great. And these are sometimes 
fatal to the character, where they are not to the present 
enjoyment of the individual. Let* the constant feeling in 
a man's mind, respecting himself, be such as degrades 
him in his own eyes, and you will discover in him that 
moral apathy which refuses all exertion, under the plea ' 
that it is useless ; and which has ceased, at once, to 
hope and to desire improvement, from an idea that, it is 
not possible* To strive after moral excellence, one 
must retain the consciousness that he is capable of it; 
when that is gone, all is lost. Now the morbid habit of 
exaggerating one's own sins, takes away this feeling; 
and a similar effect, in a wider extent, may be produced 
by unduly magnifying what is faulty in the character of 
mankind generally. Confine a young man of warm 
heart, with all that confidence in the professions of otk- 
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ers, usunl at his age, to the society of persons, profess- 
edly religious, but from whom he shall daily hear the 
language of self-abuse, mingled with unsparing ceasurea 
Cif their neighbours, — who shall question sarcastically the 
soundness of every apparent virtue, and colour every 
fault in Ihe deepest dye, — who, in fine, shall habitually 
inveigh against human depravity, and set mankind bo- 
fore him in their worst possible lights, — and what may you 
expect ? If he rely on their statements, or from igno- 
rance be unable to refute tbem, how must they affect 
hb mind? Will they not inspire him with unwonted 
jealousy, not only of his own emotions, but of the mo- 
tives of others ? Will they not supplant his generous 
confidence by base suspicion ; his disposition to admire, 
esteem, and love, by the malignant feelings of abhorrence 
and resentment ; his desire of excellence, by doubts of 
ihe reality of all virtue ? 

However it may seem to us now, wo may be assured 
that the habit of looking only at Ihe had qualities of men, 
lias a tendency tike a constant association with wicked 
people. As he who should dwell in the midst of assas- 
sins, knaves, and sharpers, would insensibly acquire a 
(Rinpet, quite averse to the friendly sympathies, so will 
(be man whose mind seeks the dark images of guilt for 
its common company. lie will have their hues reflected 
on himself. His respect for others will necessarily he 
tmpftired by contemplating them most oAen in the light 
of depraved bebgs, adversaries to God and goodness. 
His self-respect can hardly be retained with the belief 
that he is no better than they. And it would not be 
surpruung if bis permanent disposition should settle into 

VOL. I. 2 
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something resembling the moral apathy, which we have 
before traced from a kindred cause. 

I have said that society shares the evils of too exclusive 
a regard to what is bad in human character ; and it is eiisi* 
ly shewn. If the doctrine of depravity produced its iUl» 
natural effects, we should be, indeed, *^ hateful, and hating 
one another ;" social intercouse would be more like the 
herding of animals of pi'^y, than the associatii:^ of Chris- 
tians. And even its most modified influence has some 
such consequences as this supposes. Two men, who look 
upon each other as totally corrupt, cannot feel mutual 
confidence or affection ; and the pious people, who, with 
still stronger emotions, must approach those, whom they 
believe the enemies of all they ought to love most, will 
not cherish a sentiment kinder than pity, even if* they do 
not allow themselves in abhorrence towards them. If a 
temporary check of benevolent affections will weaken 
them ; how can brotherly love exist, with much strength, 
in the heart which is daily filled with new bitterness, by 
the faith, that nearly all, who might be the objects of 
its sympathy, are thoroughly wicked, and so, unworthy 
of affection ? 

An attentive observer, will, perhaps, see cause to trace 
t)iat spirit of exclusion, which ereiDts its high walls in the 
vineyard of Christ, and repels, with such cruelty, the 
hand offered from without, and answers the voice of cha- 
rity with the rebuke of bigotry, to this origin. To shut 
out from your fellowship those, who are beheved to be 
excluded from God's mercy, is not strange ; to hate a 
being who is utterly odious, is no more so. And thus» 
in learning the lesson of total depravity, we learn how to 
indulge our bad feelings with a good excuse. 
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Better then, — yea, infinitely better, is it for us all, to 
lorn away our eyes from the spectacle of guilt, and gaze 
intently on the lovelier picture of virtae ; better forget 
as much, und as fast aa we can, the vices of others, how- 
ever we may preserve the memory of our own ; belter 
hoM op for our imitation Iho illustrions good, than etudy, 
uRii<l the shades, the tutnlly depraved. In other words, 
if we must confine ourselves to either extreme, \n our 
iXWtemplBtioa of human character, let us choose the best , 
and not the worst. By too fair an estimate of men, we 
KMtr lose somethbg, perhaps, but it will not- be our gen- 
erous affections, our love of excellence, our admiration 
for virtue, and the purpose to emulate what we admire. 
By dwelling on man's corruptions only, whatever ive may 
gnm, it wilt not be a kinder, nor n purer heart. Who 
wuilld prefer to have the image of a Judas continually 
(■resent to his thoughts, rnther than commune at the 
lonely hoar, with the benignant Jesus 1 

I return now, to that part of the common doctrine ut' 
DopraTity, which concerns its origin. In this it is main- 
lainod thitt men are born sinners. The vicea apparent 
iu mature life, are traced back to a corrupt nature, and 
represented as its proper and necessary fruits. Now. 
to t.uch an opinion, we caonbt assent, for many ^troi^; 



I. In the first place, « implia an impoambility. Sin 
ima been de&oed " the transgression of the law." Thai 
law cannot have been transgressed which in not known, 
together with the obligations of obedience, and conae- 
m of disobedieiM^. But wo come into life, in total, 
k ^nonince. not pasxessin^ tbe knowledge of a sin- 
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gle substance in nature, much less of the principles of 
moral duty. How can we be sinners by birth, when we 
are not then conscious even of the power to sin ? Who 
can look upon a sleeping infant and say, there slumbers 
an enemy of God ; when, upon that helpless creature's 
mind, not even the image of the mother that fosters it, 
has, as yet, been impressed, and it has felt no love^ far 
less hatred ? We shrink instinctively from charging gnilt 
on a being so evidently innocent ; but this is only shrink- 
ing from truth, if men are bom sinners ; for then, every 
infant of a day old is as truly depraved, as the criminal 
of half a century. Should this seem inadmissible, reject 
the doctrine that implies it. 

But our opponents urge against all this, that the 
corruption of human nature, . if not discoverable in 
an infant, will certainly be developed as sooq as he 
becomes capable of moral action at all — and is fairly 
inferred from the earliest iirteHigent conduct. On 
what does this inference rest ? From what may we so 
confidently draw a conclusion of such extent and im- 
portance ? Does it fairly spring from the indications of 
character aAer the age of infancy ? I ask, then, whether 
we ought to draw our conclusions from one side of the 
c^, without looking at the other ; and if it be not un- 
just to infer more from the indications of what is bad in 
childhood, than from the indications of what is good ? 
Let any man produce an instance of a human being, at 
that period, who has manifested no other disposition or 
propenisity than snch as are evil ; it is impossible. Our 
blessed Saviour said, concerning children, ^' of such is 
the kingdom of heaven ;" ^^ Except ye be converted and 
become as little children, ye cannot enter the kingdom.'* 
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The Aposllo says, " in malice he. ye children." And 
what eye, but one jaundiced with the darkest prejudice, 
can have failed to discover, in the conduct of yotilh, 
attundant evidences of purity of heart ? Kbad tempers 
Bometimes appear, yet, let us not make too mach of 
ihem, or because of them, underrate the mote numerous 
proofs of better qualities. I do not hesitate to put it 
to any man's conscience to declare, whether he has not 
seen as much that was attractive and amiable, as of the 
contrary in children ; whether, in all their artless cDDver- 
satioo, their joyous sports, their ardent attachments, 
their open, unsuspicious conduct in the presence of their 
elders, their sense of shame, when reproved, and their 
readiness to forgive the lauhs of others, he can discover 
nothing hut the malignity of a heart entirely corrupt ? 
I maintain there is, at least, eqval reason to infer the ab> 
solute purity and innocence of human nature, from the 
indications of disposition in childhood, as to presume the 
opposite. And since it will not be denied that the feast 
sinful portion of every community is its youth ; since the 
nearer you approach the fountain, the purer are the 
streams ; 1 know not but ne are warranted in believing 
that (he fountam itself is unpolluted. 

If the sinful actions of men at any period of life, ate 
proofs of a nature originally corrupt, what are we to af- 
firm of Adam's siu ? Our opponents are wont to extol 
him as not only sinless, but positively righteous ; he 
Iran^essed, however. And his offence just as strongly 
proves that his nature was originally tainted, as our of- 
fences prove the depravity of our nature. And if they 
are compelled to own, that in him there was no sin when 
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created, why do they not believe that in us there was no 
sin when born ? God is our creator as he was Adam's,—^ 
Our nature is the same as our progenitor's, — ^we sin, — he 
sinned ; we have a corrupt nature ,-^his nature was un- 
corrupt. How does this hold togetl^er ? If our bBviog 
sinned, proves us to have been born sinful, his havii^ 
sinned, proi^es him to have been made sinfuL The 
premises are equally broad in both cases ; and the same 
conclusion must be drawn. 

If we recur to the passage in'^ Genesis, which is often 
quoted on this subject, we find it there recorded, that 
God created man " in his own image." Now, whatever 
that image be,* I affirm it was not impressed aa Adam 
only, but is also ascribed to his posterity. The Apostle 
James, speaking of the vices of the tongue, says, 
'* Therewith bless we God, and therewith curse we men 
which are made after the simiUtude of God." If, then, 
this similitude was, in the case of Adam, not destroyed 
by his offence, shall we infer from our sins, that we never 
possessed it, in express contradiction of scripture ? 

Again, it may be inquired with propriety, what evi- 
dence we have, respecting those deemed by our oppo- 
nents Regenerate, that their nature is not the same which 
they had before they *' were born again ?" this ought to 
be proved, before we infer from the doctrine of Regen- 
eration that men are born totally depraved. The Scrip- 
tures do not assert or imply, in all they contain cm this 
subject, that " a new nature" is received, but only that a 
new character is acquired. Putting off the old man with 
his deeds, turning from the error of the wicked, to the 
obedience of the just, being redeemed from a vain cob^ 
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vctsation, neither of them intcDtls parting with human 
"^'-We itself. Nor i^ it an uncommon thing to hear 
*'sc who iire reputed to be " new creatures" complain- 
'"S of their rcmainine; corruption ; a circumstance which 
''**e8 not seem |g indicate, that in conversion they gained 



If, indeed, we inquire what il is, in the most re- 
i&arknble instmices of a moral renovation, which con- 
yilutea the difference between their present and their 
fwmer state, i( would be discovered that the better vae 
and direclion of the powers and affeclioria the^ had al- 
tMy> paiitsttd, was the principal distinction. The same 
appetites, desires, passions, which onec disturbed the 
niind, would ftill do so, if the control of conscience were 
lo be. removed, and the habits of virtue broken. To 
pass from a high place in the religious esteem of his 
brethren, to a very low oot, might require less of every 
supposed convert, than he or they imagine. This would 
he seen more clearly, if it were not that a man who " falls 
sway" is immedintely reported a hypocrite ; although his 
sincerity was probably less deservedly questioned than 
his share in our common nature was palpably manifested. 

Regeneration is called by such as believe the doctrine 
of native depravity, a work of special grace ; God only 
on accomplish il ; and it is_finisked, at once, wherever he 
niulerlake«. Bat the fact that, aflcr all, there should be 
•o much left of what regeneration is supposed to remove, 
native depravity, gives the affair a nearer resemblance to 
boman, than divine, transactions. And it »bews, that 
nothing can be jurtly areued respecting the character 
of our nature, from the Icslimony of those who think 
r own has been changed. 
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II. It has been pretended, by some advocates of the 
doctrine of hereditary depravity, that it implies no more 
than that men are *' destitute of holiness at birth." If 
this signify that we have no positively virtuous qualities, 
then, hone deny it. But we believe there are no sinful 
qualities either ; and by the same kind of reasoning 
which satisfies them, without going a step further, we 
may arrive at our own conclusion. Is it said for instance, 
on their part, sin cannot proceed from a holy nature ? 
We add, with as much propriety, ^eith^r can virtue pro- 
ceed from an unholy nature. The fact is as clear that 
men do good, as that they do evil ; and one kind of moral 
action proves as much in regard to the quality of our 
nature, as the other, so far as it goes. 

But, in truth, the doctrine I now oppose, does com- 
prehend more than a simple destitution of holiness ; and 
we are taught in it, that men are naturally indisposed to 
all good, and inclined to all evil, having no power to 
obey the will of God. To this doctrine we object, sec- 
ondly, because it is contrary to the Analogy of the rest of 
God's works. Every other creature of God, so far as 
our knowledge extends, is formed with a nature exactly 
adapted to the place it fills, and the purposes of its be- 
ing. We can discover no exception ; where we are ac- 
quainted with the kind of life and action any particular 
class of animals were designed for, we perceive every 
part of their frame nicely fitted to its proper use. In 
our own bodies, how admirably are the various organs pre- 
pared for the purposes intended in their formation. For 
what end, then, did God make man ? What is the ulti- 
mate design of our being ? Is not virtue, religion, holi* 
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allowed to be the principal thing ? Was it not with 
Tiew to these objects that our moral nature was con- 
ferred ? Is it possible, then, that God, who has created 
all other animals with just such a nature as they require, 
and who has so wonderfully adjusted our own corporeal 
frarae, that not a mnscle or fibre — not the niinotest part 
19 ont of place, or incapable of ita proper actiMi, has yet 
sent us into life, with our souls in such a state, that we 
sre utterly incapable of the very purpose for which alone, 
we Attpe souls ? How are we to explain this departure 
if infinite wisdom from its ordinary course ? Is man the 
only being, concerning whom, it is of no importance that 
his faculties should be fitted for their service ? Is he, 
who b but a little lower than the angels, made with less 
and kindness, than the sparrow that falltith to the 



It, rejoins an opponent, the first human being acted 
fer his poelerity, and they partake his guilt. Thus says 
the Westminster Catechism, " the Covenant being made 
With Adam, not only for himself but bis posterity, all 
mankind sinned in him. The sinfulness of (hat state, into 
which man fell, consists in the guilt of Adam's sin, the 
want of original righteousness, and the corruption of his 
nholo nature. All mankind by tho fall, lost communion 
with God, are under his wrath and curse, and so made 
liabto to the miseries of this life, to death, and the paint' 
uf hell forever." Where in the Bible, I ask. do you find 
tuch language as this ? Where are we told (hat the 
tovcnant with Adam was made for his posterity likewise ? 
Bible says only, " in the day thou eatest, l/ioii shalt 
' There is not even an allusion (o his posterity. 
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And how can we have sinned sixty centuries hekxe we 
began to live ? How can we be guilty of that, which, 
but for history, we never should have known ? Does not 
guilt imply the consciousness of having sinned ? What 
"penitent was ever smitten with remorse fey Adam^s sin i 
This is a most absurd theory indeed ; but its absurdity 
is not its worst feature. 

Suppose a human tribunal should arraign a youi^ man 
as a capital offender, because of a m«irdeir committed by 
one of his remotest ancestors, and condemn him to die \ 
would society suffer such a judgment ? And k the na- 
ture of the transaction altered by carrying it np to the 
Court of Heaven ? Is it any the less unjust for uncount- 
ed millions to be laid -<' under the wrath' and curse of 
God" forever, in consequence of a single offence of a 
man who lived ages before they were born, than for one 
to be put to death for his immediate progenitor's crime ? 
Where shall we find a name for that Covenant, whidi 
barters the salvation of a world of beings not yet exist* 
ing, and suspends their eternal weal ot wo upon the first ' 
act of a frail creature, who, it is foreseen, will fall 1 We 
know no Covenants, made by one man for another, with- 
out his consent ; and will the infinitely good God own 
such a contract as his ? No. If there is any thing cer- 
tain in religion, it is that God cannot be the author of 
that which would be criminal in his creatures. Tl^ 
Bible is silent about this Covenant. No page of it re- 
cdtds the fatal instrument. 

III. Another argument against the doctrine of native 
depravity, is, that it destroys the foundation of human 
Accountability, 




who has been blind from bis 
regard Ihe consequences of that defect as 
sahject of blame ? Would it not be alike foolish and 
cruel to upbraid him for his ignorance of letters, or slum- 
blina; in his wallt ? When we see a miin who was bom an 
idiot, witness his wild and melancholy moreruents, or 
hear that shriek which fills the hciirt with anguish, do 
we not lament this absence of intellect as a misfortune 1 
Suppose by some strange occurrence he were to cause 
the death of another, would he be guilty of murder ? 
What then, if instead of a deficiency of reason, he were 
born with som^ morul defect, which liinders his doing 
riglit, as the other would hinder hisjitdgijig right ; is he 
any tnorc to blame for the consequences ? 1 thiak not. 
An idiot's wild behaviour is ascribed to his mental un- 
soundness. A sinner's vices proceed from his tnorul nn- 
wandness. But be it mental or moral, if we were born 
thus unsound, no power save the Creator's could have 
prevented the defect ; and if the sinner is, noth withstand- 
ing, bUuneworthy, so is the idiot. A child of pareota 
whoire frame is diseased may inherit (hat disease, yet 
who dares accuse the child ? And by what right are we 
iT we inherit diseased souls, white, we are not to 
for inheriting diseased iKidies ? 
whole affair of deriving moral cjualities from our 
lis by birth, has absurdity on its front. We might 
well talk of inheriting learning from an erudite father 
u tin from a corrupt father. To make a proper moral 
aeeni tbere must be all the power of whatever kind that 
ta reifuifiite for Ibc performance of duly. If we have a 
pwt ef tbis power, but not the whole, wo are not moral 
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agents. For the insane man has a part, and yet while 
ilisane is not accountable. If by nature we have a ca- 
pacity to discriminate between good and evil, to under- 
stand moral rules, and feel our obligations, and yet have 
no power to fulfil them, we then have only a part of 
what moral agents must have in order to their being 
accountable for their actions ; and so by nature we are 
not responsible. You may say all of native depravity 
which you can say of insanity here ; both are accidents, 
brought on men by the providence of God, without their 
own agency. The accident of being bom is solely not 
less beyond our control than a blow on«the head, or a 
brain fever. And if to the former we owe our bad 
hearts, are we not as excusable as if we could trace them 
to the latter ? Ascribe sin to any thing out of ourselves, 
and which we can neither escape nor remedy, you have 
then destroyed our accountability. Our birth is just 
such a circumstance, and by tracing iniquity to nativity,, 
you make us no more to blame for the on^ than the 
other, — no more answerable for sinning than for having 
been bom. 

An evasion is often resofted to, Which attempts to 
shun this dilemma by resolving all sin into a fault of 'the 
will. Men have power to do right, but they Tmll not. 
Was this bad will equally bad when we first exercised 
the power of volition ? Was our will perverse when we 
came into hfe ? Did the cause why we do not will to 
obey God, exist at our birth and in our souls, as they 
were then ? If so, the same conclusion foUowi^. We 
are not accountable. If not, native depravity vanishes. 
Define that depravity as you please ; call our inability to 
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^ our *ity by «ny iwroe joo choose ; I only ask if w 

Tfeffl horn wilh it ? Thai is the great and only point r 

lion. And be if a disjointed limb, or idiocy, or 

il taint or any thing else, if the canse of sin be native 

re not responsihle, since we conld not help it. Bn 

rrf! hanutn experience proves thnt we art acconotable, 

I All men feci guilty when they sin, and are conscious that 

I they have done not only what they ought trot, but what 

I they nted not hnve done. Conscience blames ui for o 

r Hi», not nature. Every reproof il utters is an argument' 

I a^iml native clepravity. We never learn from that the' 

f ^Mtogy of inability- — conscience knows no inability to' 

kitowbat God commands to be done. It upbraids as for 

[ every fawlt as the consequence of our own folly ; for every 

crime m the result of oar own self-indulgence, and volun- 

Ury desertion of the right way. The doctrine of nativs: 

•infiilneeB cnnnot be reconciled to its dictates ; 

aflirms what the other denies; the one makes us feet 

norihy of punishment, the other makes all punishment 

imjast, hecauBe it must be inflicted for what we coiiM* 

not help. CoDscience traces back the sins of men to tt-, 

TAUM wholly in themselves ; native depravity traces tlicUt' 

nil back to another person ; derives them from a c 

which God alone conld have hindered, and God a 

rftn remove. 

IV. We object once more to this doctrine — that i 
tatlt reproaeh on tht diviat charrteltr and govemmeiU. 

Our first instruction in religion is the reply to thttt 
Milemn tguealion of onr CalecJiism, " Who made you Y 
un we flvoT forget the holy awe, the melting tcndcmitss, 
"hirh poAMawd our minds, when, at the fond j)arei>tt 
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knee we uttered that truth, which so mysteriously con-* 
nected us with the mighty power of Heaven, and the 
wide universe helow ? Can we ever forget the new feel- 
ing of alliance to every object around us, which sprai^ 
from our first conceptions of the meaning of the wctrds 
'' God made me. and all things ?" Can we ever forget 
the sweet emetions of confidence and love, whidi rushed 
into the heart, when the revered instructor taught as 
what God was, by giving him his own name, and direct- 
ing to our Almighty Creator, the soft affections which 
already bound us to himself? And, in after Ikb, Ht those 
sad, melancholy moments^ when the consciotisiiess of 
our unworthiness has weighed down ova spirits, and we 
have contemplated the iniquity of our feUow-creatures ' 
with deepest sorrow ; when triumphant vice has cast its 
baleful glare upon our path, and fraud, oppressions cnt» 
elty, stung the soul to madness ; have we net feH it ft 
blessed refuge to remember God ? Yes, we have turned 
gladly away from the heart-sickenii^ scenes of an evil- 
world to hold peaceful communion with the Just and 
Holy One. We have been comforted by the thought 
that in him virtue still had a friend, and innocence a 
protector ; but alas ! the doctrine of depravity takes 
away this last refage^. God made us, indeed, but how ? 
He made us what we were when we began to live — 
when we were born ) and if we were bom depraved, he 
made us so. Thus, then, surrounded with a throng of 
miserable creatures " under the wrath and curse of God," 
utterly sinful, and capable of nothing better, we can on^ 
look upward to the Being who made them what they are, 
and see ^n Heaven but the God who has created that sin 
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which defilesj the earth. The pall of moral death hangs 
orer the tainted mass of human society ; and above, are 
spread out the black clouds of vengeance before the 
ihrone of him. who waits but till he can ^thcr a: few out 
uf the corrupt multitude, to save them, and then will 
poor out upon our heads his burning vials ; and begin, 
in our helpless souls, a series of torments, which shall 
never be mitigated and never end. 

In other words, the doctrine of depravity teaches us, 
■hat, having given us a nature entirely corrupt, incapable 
of good, and prone to all evil, God placed us iu thif< 
Morld with a command to do what he knows wc cannot 
ilo ; and then condemns us to eternal wo for doing that 
which he knows wo cannot help doing. He continually 
afflicts us for sins, which can only be prevented by an in- 
fluence of his Spirit ; while that he purposely withholds. 
Moreover, taken in connexion with its kindred doc- 
trines, this teaches us that it was the divine will from all 
fteroity that human beings should act just as they lio, 
and perish everlastingly, for having acted thus. That 
God selected out of the human race, before ihty were 
created, or the Trorld tcoa, a certain dciinite ^umber, con- 
cerning whom, he determined that they should be holy 
and happy ; and the rest he made to be sinners, that in 
punisbiog them ho might glorify his vindictive justice. 
Of, to come nearer still, although we all have the same 
corrupt nalurc, and deserve one no more than another 
from our Creator, he is pleased, by an act of his power. 
to make a part of us new creatures ; giving them power 

d disposition to do his will, and rewarding them for obr- 
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dicDce ; leaving the remainder as morally helpless as 
they were horn, and then punishing them for disobe- 
dience. 

We can never reconcile such views of the divine go- 
vernment with what the Bihle, reason, and nature, all 
proclaim respecting it. Is God impartial to give his 
Spirit, which all alike need, and for the same reason, a 
reason out of their reach, to a few only ? Is God juH 
to punish us for the consequences of not posaessiiig a 
new heart, when he alone can give it to us ? Is God 
merciful to make us with a nature which is incapable of 
goodness ; and then inflictii^ endless torments on vis for 
not being good? Turn this doctrine whicb way you 
will, it is equally imworthy of t)ie Creator and Fa&er of 
mankind. And the only possible solution to the over- 
whelming mystery of such a method of treating liis cre- 
tures, is divine sovereignty. God does so because he 
chooses to do so ; and none can say to him, *^ Wl^ dost 
thou this V^ A similar apology to that for the ^^^uekies 
of an earthly despot ; and one as valid) in that case, as 
in this ; it is no apology at all. Power gives no right ; 
will alters pot what, in itself, is bad. The very thing to 
be explained is, how God can thus will, what, in itself, 
is so unrighteous and cruel.-— But He has not so wiUe^j 
and blessed be his Holy Name ! we are <K>t XMHupciUed 
to receive siiph opinions as his trath. We ^ave not so 
learned Chf istt 

V. The doctrine of native deprayity is further shewn 
to be false by its incatmstency with the design of our prt- 
serU life o>b probationary. 

We are placed in this world to be trained by a course 
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of discipline and trial, for another ; preparation is out 
peat work here ; thia all admit ; this the Scriptures 
Icacb. On any other suppo^ilion, human life cannot be 
explained. But in the very idea of probation, it is im- 
plied, that the subject to be proved has not yet a fixed 
character when the trinl begins, And if we are sent into 
this world to prepare for another, it h to he presumed 
Ibat we are not already fitted when we enter it, for the 
doom which that preparation is intended to decide. Nor 
can we unaeine that God would appoint a long series of 
morHl discipline, and provide an ample store of moral 
means, for the training of a creature, whom he knew to 
be incapable of deriving the least benefit from them. 

According to Ibis doctrine, however, we come into 
life with a fixed character ; we are then decidedly, en- 
tirely, and for aught we can ever do, incurably wicked. 
We are "under the wralh and curse of God, and liable 
to (he pains of hell forever." If so, how can the days or 
jears which may follow, be termed a season of probation ? 
We deserve hell as soon as we are born ; can we ever 
deserve more T Our doom ia decided at the outset, and 
cannot be the consequence of a trial which it precedes. In 
hcl, to talk of trial here, is idle and absurd. Especially 
when we recoiled that it is also declared by the advo- 
cates ot this doctrine, that nothing less than a special ir- 
resistible ngency of God can ever alter the character -we 
bring with us into the world. Such an agency, says Dr 
CntLMEKs, as would be requisite to turn atonti into brtad. 
Such an agency, says another, as was put forth in cre- 
»lii^ the world. And to hasten, retard, ot even procure 
Ihis divine interposition, is alike impossible, let us do 

FOL I. s* 
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what we may. It lies in the counsel of his own will^ and 
God only knows how, when, or on whom the regenerat- 
ing grace shall descend. If any one share the blessing, 
his change of character will be as much- the sole act of 
God, as if he had himself been without sense or motion 
up to the very moment of its occurrence. In his own 
time God will operate on the soul for its recovery. . Till 
then, existence is a mere blank. We can lose nothings 
since all was lost at the beginning ; we can gain nothing, 
because all we do prior to regeneration, is done in vain ; 
we are not made worse by the neglect of moral means, 
for it is impossible to be more than totally depraved ; we 
are not improved by the use of them, for that would de- 
tract from the sovereignty of divine grace to which as 
the sole unaided cause, all change for the better is attri- 
buted. Now, I may ask, if there is any probation where 
a man is neither made better nor worse, gains- nothing, 
and loses nothing, and is. left just as he was found ? It 
is idle to pretend so ; as idle as to call that a race for 
victory, in which one is compelled to run against-another, 
but is told, at the outset, that it is determined to crown 
his companion, and not him, be the result what it may. 
There are many important facts, which, while they 
go to establish the doctrine that the present life is pro- 
bationary, are not to be reconciled with th^ doctrine that 
men are born totally depraved. For instance, how vari- 
ous are the actions of mankind. But for this variety of 
action, there is no room, on the supposition that we are 
entirely wicked before we have done any thing. Were 
this true, we should persist in one unvaried series of sins, 
with not a virtuous thought or wish intervening. Ask 



DOW youi oivn history for its reports ; does it give in only 
a tale of ceaseless guilt ? Do you remember no time 
when you mere comparatively ionocent ? Do you tind 
far back among your early days, no sincere prayers, do 
pare desires, no good resolutions, no kindness for mnn, 
gnd nu fear of God ? Be it that yon feel yourself a siur 
ncr, yea, one of the deepest die ; yet, were you always 
as bad as you are now ? Would your chance for salva- 
lion have been no belter, if you had died in infancy, than 
If you were summoned to day ? Admit this, and you 
give up native depravity ; for that teaches that all men 
are liable to eternal wo as soon as they come into the 
world ; more than that cannot be awarded in any case. 
But where punishment is equal, the guilt must be pre- 

The phenomena of Habit, likewise, furnish us with 
an argument. By slow degrees, and the most gradual 
advances only, we become estabUshed in our moral 
habits. Here a virtue may be forsaken, and there a vice 
approached ; but such instances must occur often, before 
tlic indulgence can become habitual sin, and virtue be 
wholly renounced. There is a reluctance to be over- 
come at each stage of vice, as there is an effort to be 
Blade at each advance in improvement. But mould a 
being whose nature is totally depraved, require much 
time to reconcile him (o evil practice t Could he shrink 
from sin in any shape ? Could he feel the least reluc- 
tance to enter the only appropriate, and therefore, it 
Would seora, the only easy course of action fur him ? 

Look now at Education, Example, and al! other great 
moral inilrumenls ; their effects are infinitely diversified. 
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and incalculably great. But we shall find it hard to ac- 
count for this, on the supposition that aU men begin lif<^ 
with a settled character, and a bias toward evil so strong 
that divine power alone is sufficient to overcome it. In- 
deed, when external influence produces pernicious conse- 
quences, we know the subject a£fected, was not as bad 
before, as he was capable of becoming. And when they 
cause good results, we know the 'subject must have had 
a capacity for virtue. 

VI. Lastly^ ike Scriptures afford us a far different 
view of human nature from that presented by the doctrine 
we have attempted to refute. They every where take it 
for granted, that a man is a sinner only through his own 
act and choice. ** The soul that «inneth, it shall die. 
The son shall not bear the iniquity of the father. The 
righteousness of the righteous shall be upon him, and 
the wickedness of the wicked shall be upon him. Every 
tree is known by its own fruit. He that committeth sin^ 
transgresseth the law. Know ye not that to whom ye 
yield yourselves servants to obey, his servants ye are to 
whom ye obey ; whether of sin unto death, or of obedi- 
ence unto righteousness. He that doeth righteousness 
is righteous." 

The sacred volume contains many severe Rehukee 
pointed at offenders. But rebuke is unjust where the 
offence could not be avoided, and is the consequence ot 
something else, and not our own choice. 

There are also numerous pathetic Lamentations and 
Remonstrances^nddressed in the name of God, to his er- 
ring creatures. *' Turn ye from your evil ways, and keep 
my con^mandments. Turn ye, for why will ye die. 



What could 1 liave done more for my vineyard that I 
have not done. How often would I have gathered thy 
children together, as a bird gathercth her brood under 
her wings, and ye would not. O that thou badst known ! 
My people will not consider." Now such language as 
this, is mere mockery of human wo, unless it was by their 
own conduct, Ihc guilt lamented, was incurred, and un- 
less they had power to do otherwise. Why lament an 
evil which he himself had caused, by bringing (hem into 
the world with a depraved nature, and which, none but 
be, can ever cure ? It is impossible to reconcile these 
i-x post ulal ions with the idea, that, at any moment, the 
occasion might instantly have been removed by the di- 
vine power, and that without a special interposition on 
the part of God, there was no possibility of its removal. 
We oii(;ht to consider them as sincere ; and if we do, 
ire roust conclude that the people concerned in them, 
bad been the authors of their own ruin, and always pos- 
wssed the ability to prevent it. 

. .'Tb« Bible abounds with Frecepli. Tor whom ? A 
t, friw, by his nature, is iitt^ly uoabl^ to observe 

tTbe views of future lielrilmtion, extiibited in the 
Mine volume, are so many contradiclionB to native 
depravity. We are taught that we shall be judged by 
our drtiii. And ihcy only, who have littte evil, shall 
arite to coDdemuuIiou. But what iultuence have our 
dred« upiin that sentejice, which was passed ages ago on 
tbc whule race, and by which we are ■' liable to the pains 
ofhr-U V The judgment is already completed, when we 
hagin the race of life, and cannot be reversed by all ytc 
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may perform. Is this being rewarded, according to our 
deeds ? 

All men are represented, as alike interested in the 
blessings of Christianity, and its invitations are accordii^- 
ly addressed to all with the same earnestness. Jesus 
knew what was in man, both our strength and our weak^ 
ness. He was without guile. He ever spake the truth. 
If, then, these calls of divine goodness were not designed 
for every one's acceptance, or if none had power to com- 
ply with them, would be not have said so ? If our nat- 
ural depravity be the origin and cause of all our actual 
offences, would be not have said so ? He might have 
lamented our blindness, but he could not have asked,^ 
" Why even of yourselves judge ye not what is right ?" 
He might have been anxious for our unbelief, but could 
not have inquired, " Why do ye not believe ?" He 
might have exhorted us to wait patiently for the coming 
of the Holy Ohost, but could not have upbraided us for 
a guilt which that coming only could terminate. He 
might have expatiated on the miseries of our condition, 
but could not have held up the promises which concern- 
ed none but the elect, to a dying world ; thus adding 
fresh anguish to their helpless woes. 

But we are not taught in the New Testament that our 
nature is depraved. Our Lord once exclaimed, " How 
can ye believe, who seek honour one of another," but 
never, '* How can ye believe, who were altogether born in 
sins." He uniformily ascribes the ruin of the wicked to 
their own immediate fault, and not to any foreign cause, 
least of all to one prior to their existence. There are 
po words in the Bible, by which a bare statement of the 
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doctrine we oppose, can be made out, with even a shew 
of Taimess. From a few passages, it has been extorted. 
however ; and the candid reader of ScTipture, may justly 
express sarprise at the manner in which a sentiment, so 
ioconsislent with its wljole spirit and instructions, has 
been drawn &om it. As 1 have before observed, most of 
the passages relied upon in the argument, contain vivid 
and striking descriptions of the vices of particular men, 
commnnilies, or generations. Some only declare the 
^ncra] truth, " There is no man that livoth and stnnetb 
not." And scarce one c<in even by force, he made to al- 
lude to human nature itself, abstractly considered. 

Three texts are cited always on this occasion ; and 
they are all which I shall now notice. Both because 
the mode of interpretation which applies to these, may 
apply to every other which is referred to, and because 
conotant use of these, shews the dearth of good proof 
sufficiently to indicate the weakness of the cause they 
are supposed to estabUsh. 

One of these passages Ues in theSlst Psahn. David is 
there giving utterance to some very strong emotions of 
his heart, excited by the recollections of his own crimes. 
The whole piece is an exercise of private, personal de- 
votion, and should be interpreted as such. Shall we 
take np his words and analyse them, as if they were the 
braguage, not of emotion, but cold philosophy ? Shall 
we read his Psalm as a lecture, instead of an humble 
pny«r of private penitence ? If any one supposes David 
deiiigned to be undcr.stood literally, when he says, " 1 
"as shnpen in iniquity," then let him he consistent, and 
nqualty literal in such sentences as the following ; " The 
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wicked go astray as soon as they are born, speaking 
lies." That is, infants speak as soon as they come into 
the world, and they speak lies too. " Rivers of water 
ran down mine eyes." Here you may imagiiie his 
cheeks two channels or beds of rivers. " Purge me with 
hyssop." That is, take the herb hyssop and cleani^ me. 
** Break the teeth of the young lions." " There is no 
soundness in my flesh, because of my sins." It is easily 
seen to what absurdities we are led by this mode of in- 
terpretaion ; yet no reason exists for applying it to the 
words of the penitential hymn, which does not equally 
require its use in those just recited. The truth is, all 
these passages are properly regarded as the expressions, 
which naturally suggest themselves to the mind of an 
oriental poet, in a state of strong emotion ; but not as 
literal representations of fact or opinion. 

Ephesians ii. 3, is another text much relied upoh in 
this argument. " And were, by nature, children of wrath, 
even as oihers." To whom is this said ? To persons re- 
cently converted frotn idolatry ; who had, in times past, 
" walked according to the prince of the power of the 
air, who were Gentiles in the flesh, and aliens from the 
commonwealth of Israel." This heathenish state with 
its attendant vices, Paul contrasts with the condition into 
which Christianity had brought them. The phrase, ** by 
nature" occurs in another Epistle, in a manner which il- 
lustrates its meaning here. " We, who are Jews by na- 
ture, and not sinners of the Gentile?." Now it is certain 
Paul does not intend their nature as human beings, for 
that is peculiar to no nation, and makes us simply wen, 
not Jews nor Gentiles. The latter clause proves that 
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we nre to noderstand the former thug, if aoy proof were 
needed. For sia, as an attribute of man, is surely not 
limited by national divisions, and the phrase " sinners of 
the Genliles" would have no sense, if we did not know 
that, by this title, the Jews were accustomed to distia- 
^iflb idolaters from their ono people. To be a Jew by 
nature, is to be one by parentage, education, and affinity. 
■' Children of wrath, children of disobedience," are terms 
i^^niiicant of the actual character of those to nbom 
they apply, a character acquired by themselves, when 
ihey " gave themselves over to lasciviousness, and walk- 
ed according to the course of this world." So Peter 
styles similar characters, " cursed children,'" indicating 
their liability to punishment for their vices. And, in like 
manner, virtuous Christians walk as " children of the 
lifht." If any one prefers to understand the Apostle as 
nffirming that tlie Ephesians were proper subjects of di- 
rine wrath, on account of their birth simply, without any 
regard to their own subsequent conduct, he may enjoy 
his opinion. But he turns aside entirely from the ai^u- 
ment of the writer, to hang a fond notion of his own 
upon the naked words. 

The only remaining passage I shall notice, lies in the 
Epistle to the Corinthians. " The naturd man receiveth 
not the things of the spirit of God." A wrong transla- 
lioD alone, occasions the least mistake here. The Greek 
"ord docs not signify what the English term implies. 
It* true meaning is expressed in Jude six, "sensual." 
So also in James iii. 15, '' sensual" is therendering. It is 
found in three places in this Epistle besides the passage 
jMt quoted. Paul, speaking of the human frame, sajs. 
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it is " sown an atural body." He meaniB " a fleshly body." 
This expresses his sentiment more clearly ; for '^ flesh 
and blood cannot inherit the kingdom." The Apostle, 
in the chapter containing the words nnder discussion, 
declares, respecting the future happiness of the good, 
that ** eye hath not seen the things which God hath pre- 
pared for them that love him, but God hath revealed 
thejn unto us by his spirit." In reference to the same 
things, he afterwards says, the natural or sensual man, 
he who is i^nomersed in sensual indulgences, receiveth not 
the things of the Spirit of God ; that is, the things 
which he hath revealed unto us by his Spirit. " They 
are foolishness imto him." Why ? Because spiritual 
joys, the bliss of virtue, has no charms for the sensual*- 
ist. " Neither can he know them." Why ? '* Because 
they are spiritually discerned." They are of a purely in- 
tellectual and spiritual nature ; they are not to be un- 
derstood, or valued by one whose gross mind is bound 
to the earth, and who has never experienced a feHcitj 
which has no relation to the gratifications of sense. His 
. moral perceptions and taste, are blunted, obscure, per- 
verse. He sees no attractions in the prospect of a hap- 
piness, whose nature he cannot comprehend,-^whose 
worth he is incapable of appreciating. . Let his mind be 
spirittialized — ^let it be restored to purity and virtue, he 
will then discern spiritual things. 

Before I close this protracted discussion, allow me for 
a moment to advert to some popular charges, brought 
against those who adopt our views of the subject we 
have been considering. 
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diminish the evil of sin, 
disposed to think most 
But how does this ap- 
R falae account of the 



^1. It is ofleo alleged that n 
ike it a trilling mnttcr, and a 
men good enough as they are. 
pear f Our argumeat concen 
origin, and ii very exaggerated statemeat of the amount 
of sin among mankind. We leave room for the whole 
mns« of facts which have been, or may be gathered out 
uf human history, lo prove that a man is a sinner, and 
a grent sinner too. fiut we stand in front of these 
fuels, and beg our oppouents not to add to them a 
pile of their fanciful creation. We think that there 
is as much danger of overstating in a case of this 
kind, as there is where only an individual's reputation is 
concerned. We desire only to have the whole (ruth told. 
And beside Ihe dark picture of guilt, we would hang 
that of virtue, and point to the one as well ns to the oth- 
er, when we arc describing man. It surely does not af- 
fect the magnitude of any evil to trace it to one, rather 
than another source. Or if it does, the evil of sin is en- 
Ituiced by a doctrine which attributes it to every man's 
own folly, and perverse abuse of his nature, instead of 
deriving it from that nature itself, which, being a gift of 
Cod, ought lo be presumed worthy of the giver. We do 
not make sin nn infinite evil, for the same reason that 
uur opponents do not make virtuous qualities infinite. 
There can he nothing infinite in a Jinitt being. We do 
tjot deny that there is much wickedness among men ; we 
bdieve that ihe whole world once "lay in wickedness." 
But we are unwilling, for the sake of accounting for this 
it uf guilt, to resort to a theory which makes Ood 
1^ tothor. No man. in hia ri^t mind, can regard sin as 
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a " trifle.'* We believe every form, of it a subject of 
great sorrow. With intense anxiety have we seen the 
mad course of the ungodly, and we lift up our voices 
with our brethren, to entreat them to fly from the wrath 
to come. And we can do this with more consistency, 
for our peculiar views of the point in question. Not 
sheltering ourselves under the brodd covering of native, 
hereditary, given corruption, we are compelled to fedl 
more earnestly the danger to which we have exposed 
ourselves by our acquired guilt. We look at sin as it is 
exhibited in the individual transgressor, and are thus as- 
sisted in our efibrts to impress its evil on our hearts, and 
fill them with apprehension at the thought of partaking 
it. All excuse is taken away, where each one is refve- 
sented as the author of his own ruin. 

The standard of Christian holiness is common to aH 
Christians. We compare men with Jesus, and the prer 
cepts of Jesus. Thus we judge of their virtues, and 
their depravity. This can hardly produce the fault of 
thinking the majority good enough as they are. None 
are good enough ; Regenerate or Unregenerate, we all 
come far short of the mark of our high calling. It is 
not always they who most decry the virtue of mankind, 
that most justly appreciate their sins, or feel the most 
solicitude for their improvement. 

2. It is also alleged that we take away the proper 
ground of humility. In reply, I need only remind you c^ 
a well known principle. That which we possess in com- 
mon with every body else, never makes us proud. So 
that which we suppose all the world has as well as we, 
never causes the feeling of humility. You are not proud 
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iWcaose you are a rational animal. Tou are not humble, 
are no augel ; you may be prond of that 
you above otbers, and humbled by that 
lich sinks you in their esteem. If human nature be 
depravedi yet it is no more so in one, than all ; and 
therefore, I believe few would venture to assert, that they 
ire humbled by the Ihought of native depravity alone. 
No : homility is a just sense of our oien imperfections 
and unwortbiness ; and he will have the most of it, who 
compares, most faithfully, his heart and life, with the 
characters which deserve admiration, and perceives his 
want of resemblance ; who studies his duty well, and un- 
derstands the defects in his performance of it. We are 
not disposed to boast of our humility ; but there is uoth- 
fag in our opinions which destroy it. There ii a spiritual 
whose appropriate food is sought in rehearsing to 
», the corruptions il really does not feel ashamed 
of; and bemoaning a guill, the charge of which, it would 
resent, should it come from another's lips. 

3. Again, we are accused of undervaluing " the great 
Salvation" by our views of human Dalure ; but just the 
opposite is true. It is for the very reason that we think 
as we do of our nature, that we are disposed to set a 
high value on the Christian scheme of mercy. We feel 
thai by our sins, we have done a wrong to ourselves, the 
most mournful and dangerous. We compare the nature 
God liss given us, which is " but a little lower than the 
angels," with our own conduct, and confess that we de- 
serve a heavy punishment for so degrading it. We look 
«p to the bright eminence, from which the sinner falls, 
ud bless more earnestly the hand which lil\s him from 
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the dast, and leads him back to virtue and to GKmL We 
welcome the Saviour, who comes to restore self-rumed 
men. But did we believe that God gave us at first, a 
ruined nature, and sent us helpless and abandoned into 
the waste, howling wilderness, with no capacity to do^ 
good, and condemned to woes eternal for doing evil, we 
should not; value highly the grace which afterward cdk 
home a few of us, leaving all besides, to perish without 
relief. We do not, and we cannot feel grateful for a 
Gospel made up of decrees of Election, irresistible in- 
fluences, and eternal death. But we rejoice, jea, and 
will rejoice, in that Gospel of the blessed Crod; which 
reveals a Saviour to the world, and opening wide the 
gates of Heaven, proclaims the soul-cheering words, 
" Whosoever will, let him come." We do, and we will 
give thanks to the Father of Jesus, and of us, that he 
sent his Son to turn us from our iniquities, reconcile m 
to himself, and, by forming us to virtue here, prepare ub, 
for a holy rest hereafter. 

Brethren, while we divert your attention from false 
views of human nature, and strive to banish them from 
your minds, we still call upon you to look steadfastly to 
the characters you have yourselves acquired. If, for the 
sin of our first father, we be neither guilty nor exposed 
to punishment, for our own, we. most assuredly are. 
May God incline our hearts to repentance, cherish in ns 
every good desire and affection, fill us with the love of 
his own perfections, and give us fervent charity toward 
all mankind ! 
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DISCOURSE. 



Mark ziii. 32. 

-^nU of that day and tJutt hour knotoeth no man, no, not the 
angeU tohieh are in Heaven, neither the Son, but the Father. 

Amongst the many accasations which, to the great 
<tiigr«ce of their common profession, Christians of dif- 
^^ering sects hare been in the habit of heaping upon each 
other, none, I hope and believe, is more entirely ground- 
less and unjust than that which ascribes to the maintain- 
ors of the strict personal unity of the Deity, a wish to 
degrade the character of the Son of God, and to depre- 
ciate the value of that salvation which he was sent into 
the w<M'ld to bestow upon our frail and sinful race. 
There is not a single assignable motive which could pos- 
sibly induce such a wish. What that character is in 
>vhich the messenger of the Most High has really ap- 
peared, and what the true import of his message, it is 
equally the interest of all to ascertain ; and to pay him 
lH>nour due is a duty, which all owe alike to him that 
sent him. 

Wilfully to offer the slightest indignity to the person 
of the ambassador* every one must know, is to offend the 
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kiDg. Wilfully to degrade the Son is to offer a direct 
insult to the Father. Where is the sect or society, I 
will not say of Christians, but of reasonable beings, that 
could be guilty of such gratuitous wickedness and folly ; 
of rebellion against heaven, without even the chancy of 
a miserable recompense on earth ? That such an accu- 
sation should be merited is impossible. That it should 
have been preferred is a lamentable proof of the force of 
prejudice and passion, even when opposed to the clearest 
dictates of the understanding and the best feelings of 
the heart. No, whatever our opinions are, or whatever 
may be thought of them, our object, I trust, is good ; 
our intentions, at least, are holy and pure ; they are the 
same which we gladly ascribe to our fellow Christians, 
and believe to actuate every serious and conscientious 
member of every opposing sect. We follow after truth. 
The desire of our hearts is to know the only true God, 
and Jesus Christ whom he hath sent ; to seek the Lord, 
in whom we live, and move, and have our being, if haply 
we may feel after him and find him ; and to honour the 
Son in like manner, though, we honestly think, we dare 
not, in the same degree, as we honour the Father. 

To detract from the dignity of him whom we call 
Lord and Master ; to lessen him in the eyes of the world, 
who loved us with perfect love, and laid down his life for 
us, a spotless and a willing sacrifice ; to undervalue the 
great salvation that brings light, and life, and immortality 
to the remotest and darkest corners of the earth ; to 
trample under foot the Son of God, and to count the 
blood of Jesus, which sealed the covenant, an unholy 
thing ; far be such guilt and such ingratitude from our 
hearts. Firmly, yet temperately, we deny the imputa* 
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tion, and are ready, I trust, every one of us, lo appeal, 
witli humble confidence, for the sincerity and truth of thai 
denial, to the God whom we adore, and to the Saviour 
whom, though we do not worship aa God, we revere 
snd love as the Son of God, and for the wealth of worlds 
would not wrong. If we deny any honour to our great 
Redeemer, it is only that which we humbly conceive he 
would himself have rejected as unfit for his acceptance ; 
imy, more, which we ore persuaded that he did directly 
and explicitly reject. Far from designing to dishonour 
and degrade our Master, we believe that we best comply 
witb his wishes, and obey his will, when we distinguish 
between him and the Father who sent him ; when through 
him we pay lo God the profoundest homage of the pros- 
tr«ie soul, and refuse, even in thought, to elevate to equal 
^^kgpoars any other being. 

^^^Mtous himself, we feel convinced, would thus have 
^^^Ht3, and would have shrunk, with undisseinbled horror, 
^^Hn the thought of assuming the place of Deity, or ao- 
^eptinfT even the semblance of that homage wliich he 
always paid himself, and taught hta followers to pay to 
tiis Father and our Father, to his God and our God. 
•' Why callest thou me good 1 " were his own words lo 
the lawyer that addressed him by the title of good mas- 
ter, " nortfe is good but one, that is God."* " If ye loved 
kne," aaid he, on another occasion, " ye would rejoice 
VxrcaaAe I said f go unto the Father, for my Father it 
^^*|e«ter than I," t And, again, speaking of his departure 
^^^B| this world, he says, " In that day ye shall ask me 
^^^Bfag; Terily, verily, I say unto you, whatsoever ye 
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shall ask the Father in my name, he will give it you." * 
By such passages as these, which we cannot help deem« 
ing sufficiently clear smd explicit, a» well as by the gene- 
ral tenor of the discourses of Jesus, we think ourselves 
fully borne out in the belief, that our conduct has the 
sanction and approbation of our blessed Master himself, 
and that he who was meek and lowly of heart, will dis- 
cern in our refusal of divine honours to his person, not a 
want of love and rpverence for him — far from it — ^but^ 
on the contrary, a strong desire to obey his precepts and 
follow his example ; to serve the God whom he served 
in spirit and in truth ; and to pay the homage of supreme 
veneration and love, where he declared it to be due, 
even to that Being whom he has pronounced greater 
than himself, and to whom, in the. end of all things, an 
apostle expressly assures us, he shall resign his delegiU- 
ed power, " delivering up the kingdom to God, even the 
Father, and being subject unto « him that put all things 
under him, that God may be all in all." t 

No, if we refuse to Jesus the titles and honours of 
Deity, it is not because we do not love, it is not because 
we do not venerate him ; for we do love him, as under 
God our dearest and best friend, as our Saviour that 
died for us; and we do venerate him, as, that beloved 
Son of God in whom the Father was well phased, and 
solemnly declared that he was so ; but it is because we 
dare not offer to Jesus homage, which, if we under- 
stand him aright, he has forbidden us to offer, and has 
declared that he will reject ; we dare not call him God 
who claims only to be the son of God, and who, in our 

♦John xvi. 23. fl Cor. xv. 24—28. 
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sincere and deliberate opinion, would refuse to accept a 
higher title. 

But our views, say those whi^ difior from us, are 
erroneous, our scruples groundless, and our interpreta- 
tions of Scripture wrong. Suppose it were so — grant 
for a moment that we have been mistaken — what then 1 
Are we therefore enemies to Christ and his cross 1 Be- 
cause we have erred, must it therefore follow that we 
have wilfully and wickedly erred 1 Such may be the 
opiuioD of some well-meaning followers of Christ ; but 
not such, I am persuaded, would he the decision, of 
*tlw great Master himself. Even whilst he corrected our 
anors, be would approve our adherence to the dictates 
of ooDscience ; and would forgive our scruples and our 
heresies, iiow weak and ignorant soever, provided they 
yere serious and sincere. Were it true that beneath 
the disguise of the servant and the son, we had failed to 
diBoover (he latent Deity, he would nevertheless pardon 
OS if he found, that though bis nearer presence was un- 
peiceived, that Deity was always loved and reverenced 
by as, and those feelings were testified by the honour- 
able reception of his supposed ambassador, and prompt 
attention to his will as soon as shown. 

Were a mighty monarch to assume the character of 
one of his oivu servants, and to travel in disguise to some 
distant corner of bis kingdom, would be, I pray you, 
iDftrk tliose of his subjects as rebellious and disloyal, 
who, though they deemed bim far remote, nor dreamed 
IS presence witb them, should yet speak of him with 
I Blltiction and unfeigned respect, and receive his 
s law ! Would he record it a§ a crime inexpiable, 
through ignorance, they could not discover the puraoa 
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of the real monarch in that of the apparent senrantl 
Would he denounce vengeance against them becanse 
they did not render to the supposed messenger of ma- 
jesty the homage due only to majesty itself? Would he 
not, on the contrary, be pleased to find that their loyahy 
had taaght them to make a scrupulous distinction; to 
honour the servants of the king as sucK, but to reserve 
for the monarch himself, with watchful care and true 
allegiance, those higher honours which the monarch only 
has a right to claim? Assuredly it would be so, nor 
should we, for the case is exactly parallel, have the least 
ground to apprehend our Saviour's displeasure^ even on 
the supposition that our sentiments were erroneous, and 
our conceptions of his person and dignity inadequate and 
defective. 

For my own part, had I much less reason to be satuj- 
fied of the truth of my opinions than I feel persuad^ 
that I have, I should, not on this head entertain the 
slightest apprehension. I might fear that my inquires 
had not been sufficiently diligent, that I had not search- 
ed the Scriptures in the spirit and manner that I should 
have done ; but I should entirely acquit myself, and I can 
truly assert that I could do so with a conviction of per- 
fect sincerity, of the remotest approach to a wish to de- 
grade, in the least degree, the character of my Saviour. 
Of such conduct, feeling myself incapable, I should not 
fear to be accused even at the awful bar of the Searcher 
of hearts ; and compared with this, to be judged of man's 
f judgment is indeed a very little thing. 

Let us only be convinced, on good grounds, that we 
love the Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity ; let the test of 
that sincerity be our active and cheerful obedience to his 
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will, our piety, our benevolence, our self-government, a 
conversation, in short, becoming the Gospel of Christ ; 
and be assured, our revered master will not count us 
enemies, though in that great day when truth alone shall 
stand, and all the vanities of human opinion shall shrink 
and disappear before the eye of Omniscience as dew drops 
before the sun ; though in that day, I say, it should be 
found that our peculiar opinions also have been of the 
number of these vanities. Let us thus act ; and the coun- 
tratnce whose light will purge our sins, and disperse our 
errors, and enlighten our darkness, will beam a look of 
love and mercy upon us; our fearful trembling souls 
shall be enlightened and purified, but fear not, brethren ; 
they shall live. 

That which I hope and believe for myself, I hope and 
believe for all my Christian brethren, even for those who 
differ most widely from me. I deem them in error cer- 
tainly, in gross error, in error which it is of material im- 
portance to the interests of Christianity and the Chris- 
tian world to remove ; but I do not therefore doubt their 
safety ; I do not question their final acceptance with the 
Father. God forbid. I know, and my heart would be 
narrow indeed if I did not rejoice to know, that there are 
many burning and shining lights among them ; many who 
are well prepared to meet the bridegroom ; who are 
watching for the cry, "Behold he cometh;'* whose 
limps, ready trimmed, send up a bright and cheerful 
blaze ; of whose oil it would be well if we could borrow* 
They may be in error; but what then? They are in 
charity, the love of God and man dwelleth richly in them, 
the law of Jesus is written on their hearts. God forbid 
that I should presume to try, by my petty scales of or- 
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thodoxy or heresy, call them which you please, thoae 
who have been weighed in the balance of the sanctuary, 
and not found wanting. A heart right with God, a con- 
duct and a conscience void of offence, an unfeigned and 
an active love of the Father, and of the brethren, these 
will far outweigh the most erroneous sentiments ; these 
are the pure and solid gold, compared with which, a 
creed or a confession, whether mine or yours, is but a 
feather in the scale. 

Let me quote, on this subject, the words of a late dis- 
tinguished ornament of the established church, words 
which ought to find a responsive echo in the heart of 
every real Christian. ^' It is difficult," says Bislu^ 
Watson, in the admirable preface to his collectum of 
theological tracts, '^ for any man entirely to divest him- 
self of prejudice, but he may surely take care that it be 
not accompanied with an uncharitable propensity to stig^ 
matize, with reproachful appellatiobs, those who cannot 
measure the rectitude of the divine dispensations by his 
rule, nor seek their way by insisting on the path, which 
he, in his overweening wisdom, has arrogantly prescribed 
as the only one which can lead men thither. If differ- 
ent men, in carefully and conscientiously examining the 
Scriptures, should arrive at different conclusions, even 
on points of the least importance, we trust that God, 
who alone knows what every man is capable of, will be 
merciful to him that is in error. We trust," he adds, 
with a generous candour which it grieves me to call 
singular, ^* that he will pardon the Unitarian if he be in 
error, because he has fallen into it from the dread of be- 
coming an idolater, of giving that glory to another, which 
he conceives to be due to God alone. If the worshipper 



of J««usChriat be in an error, we trust that God will 
pudon htB mistake, because he has fallen into It from a 
dread of disobeying what he coaceives to be revealed 
concerning the nature of the Son, or commanded con- 
ccrniRg the honour to be given him. Both are actuated 
by the same principle, the fear of God ; and though that 
principle impels them into different roads, it is our hope 
and belief, that if they add to their failh charily, they 
will meet in heaven." Beautiful and truly evangelic 
conclusion I 

N Whilst, however, we strongly and earnesdy maintain, 
this and every other subject, the innocence of invol- 
tuy error ; and, as occasion requires, are either wili- 
[ to urge this doctrine as a plea for charity towards 
tieUes, or happy to employ it as a. motive for charily 
nrds our brethren ; lei us not be misiaken, Let it 
_^ be thought that any acknowledged or lurking suspi- 
cion of the soundness of our faith is the source of our 
anxiety to pro« this point. No, wc too believe, as firmly 
■s those who differ from us, and we think, upon surer 
and more solid grounds, that the truth is with us. We 
too are fully persuaded in our own minds; at least at 
mucb so as any persons can be, who make no pretensions 
lo inlallibility, but build their faith, with prayers for di- 
rine assistance, upon scripture, interpreted by reason. 

NSf we are anxious to prov» that error, when unintentional, 
feFinnoc«nt, it is not that we are fearful lest the cliarge 
tit trror should be brought home to us, but because we 
iK^dnsoas that, at all events, the charge of vnckarita- 
■pavnwm should. We would not have it thought 
Mecm and lava our fellow Christians less, be- 
lir opinotts are different from ours; nor, on Ibe 
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other hand, are we willing to forfeit their affection and 
regard, on the ground that our opinions are different 
from theirs. 

We certainly do feel it an evil, a great and serious 
evil, to have the right hand of fellowship refused to ns, 
and to he treated as aliens from the family of Jesiur 
Christ. We are willing therefore, and even anxious, f» 
far as a paramount regard to truth and honesty will per- 
mit, to soflen the prejudices, and conciliate the good will 
of our opponents. Consistently with that supreme, in- 
violable allegiance, which we owe to the Father of all, 
we would do much to secure the love and confidence of 
our brethren. If we cannot persuade them that our opi- 
nions are true, we shall rejoice, nevertheless, to convince 
them that they are innocent. If they will believe that we 
are in error, we will at least endeavor to prove to them, 
if possible, that our error is involuntary ; that it is per- 
fectly consistent with an unfeigned and fervent love of 
God, of Jesus Christ, and of our fellow men ; that it nei- 
ther has its source nor its issue in sin ; that it need not 
therefore be a wall of separation, to divide us from 
tho^e to whom we might otherwise be dear. It must 
not however, I repeat it, be supposed, when for the sake 
of that charity, for which honesty and virtue are the only 
sacrifice we cannot make, we argue thus, that we there- 
fore entertain any serious doubts as to the truth of our 
sentiments, or mean to represent them as merely innocent. 
We believe them to be not merely innocent, but truest 
, and it is with the view of establishing the truth of one 
of the leading tenets, which distinguish us from the ma- 
jority of our fellow professors, that I have made choice 
of the words of my text, as affording matter for profitable 
reflection. 
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"Of that day and that hour/' says our Saviour, "no 
OOe* knoweth ; no, not the angels which are in heaven, 
'^^ither the Son, but the Father." In this clear and ex- 
plicit declaration of our blessed Lord, we have, in my 
opinion, a direct and unanswerable confutation of the 
doctrine of those, who would confer upon him a dignity 
U> which he never aspired, and elevate him to an equality 
With that Being, who alone knoweth the end from the 
l^eginning, and is absolutely perfect in knowledge and 
Wisdom, as in power. Here we have a proof, which can- 
2iot be controverted, that the meek and lowly Jesus nei- 
ther was, nor claimed to be, co-equal with the Father ; 
that though he was one with him, in intimate communion 
^jid in love, the willing agent of his perfect will, in which 
aense he prayed that his disciples might be so likewise, 
he pretended not to a participation of .the same inii- 
tute attributes, or the same essential nature ; nor ever 
vriflhed to assume a higher title than that of the Son of 
Crod, sent into the world with derived knowledge and 
delegated power. 

The possession of one attribute, at least essential to 
Deity, omniscience, is here expressly disclaimed. " Of 
that day and hour,'' says he, speaking, as most commen- 
tators suppose, of the day of judgment, or as some 
think, (perhaps more agreeably to the context, though it 
matters not for our present argument,) of the precise 
time of the destruction of Jerusalem ; '* Of that day and 
hour knoweth no one ; no, not the angels which are in 
heaven, neither the Son, but the Father." From the. lip^ 
* ThU is the correct tranalatioD of th^ original pronooQ. i 
VOL. I. 2 
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of our Saviour himself then, we have the declaration^ that 
there was a part of the divine plan of which he was igno- 
rant; one day and hour at least, of those times and sea*- 
sons which the Father had put in his own power, that it 
was not given him to know. That single day or hour is 
abundantly sufficient for our argument. Ignorance of the 
minutest particular of the plan of providence, is as incon- 
sistent with the nature of Deity, as ignorance of the 
whole. He could not be God, to whom every atom in 
the boundless immensity of space, and every moment in 
the endless duration of eternity, was not perfectly known. 
And here we may observe, that while the smallest de- 
gree of ignorance, on any subject how trifling soever, 
must disprove, beyond contradiction, the Deity of him 
who confesses or discovers it; the possession, on the 
contrary, of stores of knowledge, inconceivable by any 
human imagination, fathomless by any human mind, 
boundless so far as such a mind can perceive, would not 
be in itself sufficient to establish the Godhead of the 
possessor. We may pronounce with certainty, that he is 
not God who is ignorant of any thing ; but of him, who, 
to our finite comprehension, should appear tp know all 
things, we could not therefore pronounce that he was God. 
Ignorance, we know, in the minutest quantity, cannot co- 
exist with omniscience ; but there is no degree, of know- 
ledge, how wonderful soever, of which we can affirm that 
it could not be derived, of which we can assert that it 
is absolutely infinite, and can exist only in an infinite 
being. Where we clearly see a bound, we may infer a 
finite nature ; but from oqr not perceiving a bound, we 
connot infer an infinite. 
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To apply this remark to the subject under consideration, 
if it should appear that there was any part of the plan of 
providence of which Jesus was ignorant, the conclusion 
would be. unavoidable, that Jesus is not God, whereas the 
opposite conclusion, that he is so, would not follow from 
his appearing to possess the most perfect knowledge of all 
the subjects that the human imagination can conceive. 
The smallest degree of imperfection is sufficient to prove 
an imperfect nature. The highest degree of excellence 
that we can appreciate, will not prove perfection. What 
portion of knowledge, power, wisdom, and goodness, the 
supreme disposer may see fit to communicate to an in- 
ferior nature, we cannot determine ; but we can deter* 
mine with infallible certainty, that he who is in any 
respect deficient in these attributes cannot be the Su- 
preme. 

Those of our fellow Christians, therefore, who main- 
tain, io the strict sense, the Deity of our Lord, are com* 
pletely refuted by the passage before us, if we admit its 
obvious and literal meaning to be likewise the true one ; 
nor can I conceive that it would be otherwise, though it 
should appear, (which, I shall hereailer show, is very far 
from being the real state of the case,) that there was no 
other passage, in the christian scriptures, of similar im- 
port. They who maintain that Jesus Christ was perfect 
God, must surely mean, if words have meaning, that in 
his mind were concentrated all the infinite attributes, and 
that his will could wield all the infinite powers of Deity. 
But what can more directly and clearly refute this sup- 
position than our Saviour's express declaration, that 
there were, in the eternal counsels of the Father, a day 
and hour that he knew not, that were, in fact, hidden 
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from him 1 Can we suppose, for a moment, that he who 
made this open declaration either regarded himself as 
the Omniscient One, or wished to he so regarded 1 

I am well aware, however, that the maintainors of the 
doctrine in question have made some attempts, I doubt 
not from the best and purest motives, to give this passage 
an interpretatipu corresponding with their general views. 
These attempts we are now to examine. 

And, in the first place, it is said, that when our blessed 
Lord imputes to himself imperfection, or any thing that 
implies it, we are to regard him as speaking, not of his 
divine but of his human nature. As a human being, they 
say, he might be ignorant of many things, though as God 
he was omniscient. Jesus Christ, the man, might not 
know what Jesus Christ, the second person of the Gk>d- 
head, did. Are we then to understand, we may ask in 
reply, that the divine and human nature, in the person of 
our Saviour, were perfectly distinct ; so much so that 
there were subjects on which they held no communica- 
tion, and were variously informed ? Are we to under- 
, stand that those same organs of speech, of which the 
divine nature made use at one time, to proclaim its 
omniscience, were employed by the human nature at 
another, to declare the] imperfection of its knowledge ? 
Are we to understand, in short, that two different beings, 
a perfect and an imperfect, a finite and an infinite, occu- 
pied the same body ; and spoke, and acted, at different 
times, in a different and inconsistent manner ? Is this 
the doctrine which we are required to receive as the 
doctrine of scripture 1 — and must we, at the same time, 
believe that these natures, thus distinct and unconnected. 
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both in word and deeii, were uevcrtheless so perfectly 
uniteii as to form one indivisible person, one perfect dei- 
lied man t Surely an opinion so monstrous, so made up 
of direct contrail ictions, cannot have the sanction of the 
word of truth. If the mind of Jseus was one, and this is 
not disputed, it could not, at the same time, have been 
informed and unhiformed upon the same subject ; the 
same idea could not at the same moment, have been pre- 
seai to, and absent from it. 

Onr Lord's assertion is, that he knew not the day and 
hour. Shall we then suppose him to mean, that though 
he did know it as the Deity, he did not know if as a 
man ; or, in other words, that the particular portion of 
hi* nature which was human, was not the source of his 
knowledge ? What is this but to ascribe to our blessed 
muter words which, if explained by him, would have 
been found to contain nothing better, even upon the 
Trinitarian hypothesis, than a flat and unprolitable tru- 
ism; and which, unexplained, could be ' regarded in uo 
other light than aa a mere equivocation. Let it be re- 
membered, as a iair and legitimate, though I must think 
it will appear a startling consequence of this mode of 
interpretation, that our Lord might, consistently with his 
character and with truth, have denied in one place, in 
terms as strong and direct as he affirmed in another, — 
njing / hioH>, one moment, and Ikno>c not, as coniident- 
Ijr the ncxtr— ilia knowledge of the human heart, of the 
circumstaneeB of his own np|iroaching death, of the de- 
fltradioo of Jerusalem, of the general reBurrcclion and 
judgment, in short of every thing which, as a mere man, 
1 not hare known. Those whose minds revolt 
2* 
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against suuh a theory and such a consequence, and who 
would not put an equivocation into the mouth of him 
who was " the truth," as well as *' the way and the life/* 
will probably agree with me, that Jesus would not hate 
professed himself ignorant of that which he really knew, 
in any character or nature whatsoever, whether human or 
divine. 

To suppose that the man, Christ Jesus, could, with 
truth and sincerity deny, what Jesus, the Divine Being, 
might, at the same time, have truly and sincerely affirm- 
ed, is certainly to suppose that the two natures were 
perfectly distinct; that there were subjects on which 
they did not communicate ; and on which, therefore, the 
same mind was not employed to register their thoughts. 
It is to say, in short, that the words and actions of Jesus 
did not always flow from the same internal source ; that 
though apparently, he was not really, one being, bat that 
his outward and visible form was possessed and governed 
by two distinct regulating minds of opposite and incon- 
sistent attribute's. I think I may safely affirm that, 
amidst the multitude of opposing sects, there is not one 
that will pretend to maintain, upon scriptural grounds, 
such a doctrine as this. 

The preceding remarks appear to me, I confess, quite 
conclusive against the interpretation in question. An 
additional argument, however, suggests itself, which may 
not be altogether undeserving of notice. It is derived 
from the bare consideration of the arrangement given to 
the words of my text, as they proceeded, according to 
the testimony of the evangelists, from our Saviour's lips. 

** Of that day and hour," said he, ** knoweth no one, no, 
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iiot the angels which are in heaven, neither the Son, but 
the Father." la it not obvious that a climax ia here in- 
tended ; that our Lord means to rise from the simple 
general affirmation, that no one knew it, to the stronger 
and more definite assertion, that it was not revealed to 
the angela in heaven, and thence higher still to the de- 
claration, that i( was unknown even to the Son of God 
himself? 

If this observation be jast, is not the conclusion inevi- 
lable, that our Lord here speaJcs of himself, not in his 
lowest bat in his highest character ; in that character in 
which he was superior to all the children of men, and 
even to the highest angels of the presi.>nce ; in which he 
was inferior to God only 7 Indeed the very use of the 
ienn"lhe Son," unaccompanied by any restrictive epi- 
thet, and immediately succeeded by that of" the Father," 
points directly to the same conclusion. Let it bo care- 
ftillj observed llicn, that Jesus, at the very same time 
that he professes bis own ignorance of a day and an hour 
fixed in the counsels of Omniscieace, ranks himself above 
the angels, and assumes his highest title, whatever be its 
import, that of " the Son." What more can be wanting 
to show the fallacy of the interpretation alluded to ! an 
interpretation which, though the words of the text should 
4dmit of it, neither reason nor scripture would justify; 
and which, tliough both reason and scripture should jus- 
tify, the words of the text would not admit. 

Such are the arguments, of the force of which you 
will judge, Bgainal the view which Trinitarian commenta- 
Vtnganerally give of this text, a view of it, however, with 
iHiieh 1 nm happy to find a justly celebrated advocate ol' 
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trinitarian doctrine candidly confessing, that he has nerer 
felt himself satisfied. Another mode of expIaaatioD, 
which this gentleman suggests as preferable, and the 
only other, on that side of the question, at all deserring 
of notice, with which I am acquainted, I am now to ex- 
amine. 

'^ It is plain," says Mr Wardlaw, (I use his own words,) 
'* that if angels had known that day and that hour, it 
must have been by communication ; that if men had 
known it, it must also have been by communication. That 
neither man nor angel knew it, is equivalent to— 4hat 
God had not communicated the knowledge of it ta them. 
It is of knowledge received hy communication that our 
Saviour speaks ; and as in passages before referred to, ' 
and in many others, he is represented, and represents 
himself, as sustaining an official character, and bearing 
a commission from the Father to men ; the whole of the 
difficulty consists in considering him in Mark xiii. 32, as 
speaking of himself in this, his official capacity, and de* 
daring that the time of the judgment was not among the 
things communicated to him as the commissioned messen- 
ger of the Father ; that it was to remain a divine secret" 
And in another place he says — '* In this way the Son did 
not know the day of judgment. He knew it not in his 
official capacity, as the commissioned ambassador of 
heaven to men. It formed no part of the divine commu- 
nications to him in this character." " This view," he adds, 
'< has always appeared to me much more rational and sat- 
isfactory than that which is commonly given, that he was 
ignorant of it in his human nature, although he knew it 
in his divine ; a mode of explanation with which, I con- 
fess, I have never been well satisfied." 
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That the interpretation which this writer proposed to 
substitute for the more common and ancient one is inge- 
nious, may, perhaps, be allowed, but that it is not by any 
means either ** rational " or ** satisfatctory," I think a very 
little reflection will prove. " It is of knowledge received 
by communication," says Mr Wardlaw, '* that our Saviour 
speaks." This cissertion contains, in fact, the whole jet 
of the argument, and this assertion may safely and confi- 
dently be denied. It is of knowledge generally that our 
Saviour speaks, without any perceptible reference, or 
trace of reference, to the source from which it was de- 
rived. When our Saviour declares, that the Father does 
know of that day and that hour, will it be asserted that 
he then speaks of *' knowledge received by communica- 
tion ? " Assuredly not. Where then is the necessity or 
the propriety of supposing such a designed limitation in 
the other cases ? In whatever sense God is said ^* to 
know "of that day and hour; in the same sense it is 
natural to suppose that men, and angels, and the Son are 
said " not to know " of it. But knowledge simply is what 
is affirmed of the Father, and this, therefore, there is 
every reason to Jbelieve, is what is denied of men, and 
angels, and the Son. 

What, let us inquire, would be the result, should we, 
according to the tenor of the observation above quoted, 
introduce the words '* by a divine communication," or 
^' in an official capacity," into the sentence, as explana- 
tory of the particular species of knowledge meant? " Of 
that day and that hour knoweth no one, by divine com- 
munication, or in his official capacity, no, not the angels 
which are in heaven," (what, by the way, may I be al~ 
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lowed to ask, is their official capcity in this case ?) '* nei- 
ther the Son, but the Father." Surely to read the pas- 
sage thus, is abundanty sufficient to prove, that thus it 
cannot be understood. Who can suppose that it is by 
communication from another, or in a character merely 
official, that God is said to know the day of visitation ? 
The word employed, I repeat it, denotes nothing more 
than simple knowledge — '' Of that day and hour no one 
knoweth,^^ — nor is there any thing in the sentence, or in 
the context, which can lead us for a moment to suppose, 
that it has any different meaning as applied to the Son, 
than when men, or angels, or the Father, are the subject 
of it. 

It is the very same term which .our Lord emjfdoys 
when he says, in a passage immediately connected with 
this " watch, therefore, for ye know not the day nor the 
hour ; '' and again, '' If the good man of the house bad 
known at what hour the thief would come, he would 
have watched, and not have suffered his house to be 
broken through ; *' in both of which it is evident that the 
argument is founded solely on the want of knowledge, 
without any consideration of the source from which it 
was to flow, or the mode of obtaining it. It would have 
made little difference, probably, in the conduct of the 
good man of the house, whether he had received notice 
of the intention of the thieves, from the testimony of his 
own senses, or " by communication from another ; " if he 
had "known" he would have "watched." 

Had our Lord meant, as Mr Wardlaw asserts, to say 
nothing more than that it was not in his commission to 
reveal that day and hour, though he possessed a perfect 
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knowledge of them, he might, surely, and would have 
choBen words far more significant of such a meaning, and 
lesB liable to misrepresentation. ** Of that day and hour,'' 
he might' have said, *' knoweth no one, no, not the an- 
gels in heaven, but the Father and the Son ; but it is 
not for you to know the times and the seasons, which 
the Father hath put in his power." No unprejudiced 
and candid critic, I am persuaded, will ever be able to 
extract from the passage before us, any other meaning 
than that which appears upon the very surface of it, viz, 
an ascription to the Father of knowledge withheld from 
every other being, even from the Son himself 

Laying aside all consideration of the text, the doctrine 
of the infinite knowledge of our blessed Lord, to confine 
our attention to this single attribute of Deity, does not, I 
think, by any means, appear to be the doctrine of Scrip- 
tare. On the contrary, I am persuaded that the thought- 
ful and attentive, if likewise an unprejudiced reader of the 
New Testament, will find, not one or two, but many pas- 
sages, that directly militate against it, and none in which 
it is clearly and unquestionably asserted. To enter at 
length into this inquiry, and to say all, or nearly all, that 
might be said in defence of the opinion just advanced, 
neither my time, nor my regard for those upon whose pa- 
tience I have already trespassed, will permit me ; I shall 
therefore endeavour to comprise, in a few brief obser- 
rations, designed rather to suggest than to supply matter 
for reflection, what I have to say on this head. 

And in the first place, it may be observed, we find in 
Scripture many express declarations, proceeding from 
the lips of our Iiord himself, that the knowledge which 
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he possessed was not his own, but derived from him that 
sent him, from which, if admitted, it would seem to be an 
obvious and necessary inference, that he could not be the 
omniscient God. To instance a few of these* In the 5th 
chapter of St John's Gospel, and the 30th verse, we find 
these words ascribed to our Lord, '' I can of mine own 
self do nothing ; as I hear, I judge ; and my judgment is 
just ; because I seek not mine own will, but the will of 
the Father who hath sent me." In the 7th chapter of 
the same evangelist, the 14th and following verses, we 
read that '* about the midst of the feast, Jesus went up 
into the temple, and taught. And the Jews marvelled 
saying, how knoweth this man letters having never learn- 
ed ? Jesus answered them and said, my doctrine is not 
mine, but his that sent me. If any man will do his will, 
he shall know of the doctrine, whether it be of God, or 
whether I speak of myself. He that speaketh of himself 
seeketh his own glory ; but he that seeketh his glory 
that sent him, the same is true, and no unrighteousness 
is in him.'' In the 8th chapter, the 28th and 29th 
verses, we find our Lord thus addressing the Jews — 
*' Then said Jesus unto them, when ye have lifted up the 
Son of man, then shall ye know that I am he, and that I 
do nothing of myself; but as my Father hath taught me, 
I speak these things. And he that sent me is with me ; 
The Father hath not left me alone, for I do always those 
things that please him." And afterwards, at the 40th 
verse, ** But now ye seek to kill me, a man that hath told 
you the truth, which I have heard of God." In the 12th 
chapter, the 49th and 50th verses, we find our Lord ex- 
pressing himself in the same manner, '' I have not spoken 
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of myself," mjs he, '■ but the Falher which sent mc, he 
^ve nM a commaniiment what I should eay, and what I 
ihould apeftk. And I know that hia commandmeDt is 
IHa everlasting*, whatsoever I speak therefore, even as 
tbe Father said unto me, so I speak." And once more, 
in the beautiful and aolemn prayer, which we lind record- 
fd in the I7th chapter of the same gospel, he thus ad- 
dressee that Being from whom he always professed that 
all his knowledge and his power were derived, — " Now," 
nys be, speaking of his chosen followers, " now they 
have known that all things, whatsoever thou hast given 
me, are of thee. For I have given unto them the words 
whicJi (hou gavest nic : and they have received them, 
awl hate known surely that I came out from thee, and 
ihcy have believed that thou didst send me." 

These passages, and others that might be produced of 
sunilsi import, will appear, I cannot help thinking, to the 
candid and unprejudiced mind, perfectly irreconcilable 
«itli tiie doctrine of the omniscience and deity of Jesus 
Gain. I am not ignorant of the answer that will be re- 
lumed. It will be said, 1 know, that the Son, though 
i^ual in nature and essence, assumed a character, and 
acted a pari, as it were, in the economy of redemption, 
inferior to the Father ; and that it is in this view only 
that he is said to be taught, instructed, commanded, sent 
tiy him. 'l"o all this it may be sufficient to reply, refer- 
ring you witli confidence to tlic New Testament Ibr the 
bast sTtd most satisfactory proofs of the justice of this 
opioJon, that audi an interpretation has no foundation 
whsUoevcT in the teetiniony of Scripture. I cannot, 
iwIboiI, for mv own pan, regard it in any other ligbi 
roL. :. 3 
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than as a mere hypothesis, ** the work of men's hands," 
framed to solve a fancied difficulty. The dramatic fictkm 
thus supposed, the assumption of separate characters by 
the three parts or forms, persons or subsistences of the 
Godhead, appears to me, — and I would say it with all 
due respect for the many excellent persons who hold an 
opinion directly opposite, doubtless on grounds which 
they deem satisfactory, — not only contradictory to the 
unity, but inconsistent with the truth, unworthy of the 
dignity and wisdom, and altogether unsupported by the 
word of God. 

In the Scriptures, I think, we may look in vain, even 
for the rudiments, for the bare outline of ths^ scheme or 
economy/ which is so distinctly laid down^ and so mintitely 
described, in all its parts, by every modern champiott of 
what is generally termed orthodoxy. We find nnd^iyig 
there, no, not a single text, as far as I can see, which 
speaks of an eternal threefold distinction in the essence 
of Deity ; of the arrangement of an economy of reden^ 
tion, agreed upon before all worlds, between the three 
distinct, yet substantially identical persons," alike infinite 
and divine, of the one infinite Godhead ; of the neces- 
sity of an infinite sacrifice, in the person of one of these, 
in order to atone for the sins of a finite and created 
being, against the infinite Triune Creator ; of the cimse- 
quent voluntary condescension of the second divine per- 
son, and his perfect union with a perfect man, in order to 
provide such a sacrifice. These doctrines, it is true, how 
mysterious soever we may deem them, and whatever con- 
tradictions they may appear to us to involve, we can nev- 
ertheless see distinctly laid down in almost every Trinita^ 
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rian work, in comnientariea, and sermons, and polemical 
tracts, in the writings of men, whose sincerity we cannot 
doubi, whose ingenuity and eloquence we may admire, 
and whose piety and virtue we must love and respect ; 
hut we cannot see them — for myself, I declare it seriously 
and deliberately, that 1 cannot perceive even a trace of 
them — where only wo ought to be convinced by seeing 
them, in the Scriptures. To me, therefore, and to all 
who think with me, they cannot serve, in the least de- 
gree, to explain or modify those clear, direct, and unani- 
bignous passages, in which Jesus Is spoken of, and speaks 
of himself, as an inferior being, instructed, commanded, 
sent by the Supreme. 

I observe, in the second place, and upon similar 
grounds, tliat prayer is an set which it is impossible to 
suppose could be performed by a being, himself omnis- 
cient, himself God. Wc lind our blessed Master fre- 
qaently, nay, constantly engaged in earnest prayer to his 
lieiTenly Father ; using the same language, and assuming 
the same devout and lowly attitude, as our feeble species ; 
bowing down his body, and lifting up his eyes to heaven, 
while he calls upon the Most High ; indicating, in short, 
by every outward sign, that he regarded the object of 
hia worship not only as distinct trom himself, but infinite- 
ly superior. Is it possible for us to imagine, when we 
9ee him thus engaged, thus prostrate, that he was never- 
UieleM the Supreme omniscient God 1 If we could think 
oo, mun we not suppose that his prayers too, as well as 
hia expressions of inferiority and dependence, are to bt- 
cxi^aiDed by the intervention of the gratuitous hypothesis 
before alluded to I that lie is to be regarded as praying 
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not from himself, as the Son of God, but merely in hit 
^^ official capacity/' as our Saviour and exampler ? But 
is not such a supposition as derogatory from that ehafw 
acter of infinite truth which we ascribe to om heav^y 
Father, as it is without warrant from his word 7 

Surely if Jehovah were to descend on earth, and bear 
a human form, with awe and reverence be it f^x)keii« we 
should discover, in every action and gesture, the noMtcth 
less dignity of him who has no equal, '^ the port of that 
Eternal Majesty that weighed the world's fimadatiotta^" 
He might meditate, in secret, on his own perfeotioali ; 
he might review those wondrous thoughts of love alMi 
mercy, which, stretching through the vast infinities of 
space and time, sustain and bless all worlds; but he 
could not bow down his head like a creature ; he ooidd 
not pray like one of those frail, finite, and dependent 
beings, to whom *' time and chance happen," and by 
whom their issues are unknown. 

The very act of prayer necessarily implies, in hun that 
prays, an acknowledged limitation both of knowledge 
and of power. When our Lord offers up the earnest 
petition, that >' if it be possible the cup may pass ftoia 
him,"^ we must either conclude that he speaks the laih- 
guage of fiction, assuming a character lower than bis 
own, praying in character ! or we mudt relinquish alto? 
gether our belief in his omniscience. ^^ If it bepossiiU "— <- 
is not the language of him by whom all future aa all past 
events are known, both in their causes and their consa* 
quences. As a finite being, our blessed Lord might 
think it possible, in the hour of bitter anguish, tbat He 

* Matt jxvi. 39. 



who spared the son of Abraham, and " provided himself" 
another buriilHsffering, in the place of tliat more procioua 
one which he had lirst required, He to whom " all things 
ftK poesible,"' might listen to his earnest but humble 
prayer ; accept tlie resigned spirit and the patient will to 
■uffer, for the deed ; and remove the bitter cup, from the 
perfect knowledge that, if offered, it would be drained 
to the very dre^. Such might have been the transient 
thought, the momentary hope, of a being of finite nature 
And hnperfect knowledge ; but no such hope oi thought 
C4>ti]d have divelt, eren for a moment, in the breast of 
OmoiscicDce, to whom the future must have appeared as 
irrevocably fixed and certain as the past. The prayers 
of Jesus, then, appear to me to afford a proof, as convinc- 
p u the moat direct assurances could do, that be 
, nor desired to be thought, omniscient. 
It thirdly, our Lord, wc are told, " was tempted in all 
^WBtB like as we are, and yet without sin." Does not 
Umptation, I would ask, necessarily imply the limited 
knowlodge of the person tempted 1 To an omniscient 
mind, at every moment |)crfecily informed of the precise 
iMture and properties of every object, of the exact tenor 
naA final issue of every event, all partial views of interest 
ftnd pleasure, all doubt and indecision as to the true 
groundii of preference, and therefore, in my mind, all 
umptation must be absolutely impossible. Temptation 
eridenlly implies the existence of some fancied ground 
ofdesiro ftjr that which is really and truly undesirable, 
At the very least a momentary attraction to the wrong, a 
tDBioa of mind, hdfwvor transieni, between an sppa- 
• Hark, xlr. 36. 
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rent and a real* a finite and an infinite good. But to an 
omniscient being this can never be, since to him real and 
apparent must be the same, and finite must i^ipear to be 
lost in infinite. By his mind every thing must be seen 
in its true light, evil as evil, good as good. The future, 
to him, is the present. The remotest consequences of 
actions stand, in his view, idimediately connected with 
their sources. In him, therefore, to will or to desire 
wrongly, would be an infinite folly, which to ascribe to 
him would be infinitely absurd. " Grod cannot be tempted 
of evil," and consequently he cannot resist temptation. 
How then could he be God, who was tempted at all 
points as we are, and to whose praise it is recorded, that 
though tempted, he wap yet without sin. 

Not to be tempted, is a glory peculiar to the Creator. 
To be tempted, and to resist, is the glory of the creft> 
ture ; and even this he may exchange for a yet higher 
one, the glory of being tempted no longer by that which 
tempted him before. In proportion as the joys of eter- 
nity are realized, by firequent devout contemplation, to 
the good man's mind, he looks on those of time ** with 
undesiring eyes." In what degree soever this is the 
case, his contest is ended, his struggle is over, he is no 
longer tempted, he has risen above temptation. Could 
we suppose it completely so ; could we suppose God in 
all his glories, and eternity with all its awfiil realities, ao 
tually revealed and perfectly realized to his conception ; 
could we, in other words, suppose him omniseietU; then 
indeed for him there would be no temptation ; time, in 
his view, would have passed into eternity; God would 
be seen in all things, and all in God. 
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But Jesas was tempted, though, supported by God, 
he did not yieid ; he heard the invitation at least, though 
with Yirtue superior to all the children of men, he turned 
not aside one single step from his way ; he contended 
fiir a little, though he was speedily Tictorious. The 
conclasion, in my mind, is irresistible, that Jesus was not 
omniscient. Omniscience cotkld not have been tempted ; 
omniscience could have seen no enemy, could have foi]^ht 
no battle, and could, therefore, have gained no victory. 

** If thou be the son of God," said the tempter, " com- 
nnnd that these stones be made bread." The man of 
sorrows, who had not where to lay his head, the partaker 
of all our wants and woes, might, as such, have been 
tempted for a moment to employ his miraculous powers 
in ministering to his own* necessities. In him it might 
have been virtue, high and exalted virtue, feeling that 
he could have acted otherwise, to pursue his rugged 
path regardless of himself, to refuse to convert the stones 
that strewed it into the means of sustenance and comfort, 
to choose rather to live upon the words that proceeded 
firom his Father's mouth, and to regard the performance 
of his Father's work, and the completion of his will, in 
the most distressing circumstances of privation and pain, 
mm meat and drink sufficient for him. To one who was 
'* in aD things made like unto his brethren," the tempta- 
tion might have been great ; but what could it liave been 
to one who felt himself essentially united with the very 
source of life ; who was living, as it were, at the same 
moment, in the past, the present, and the future ; who 
was feeding on those thoughts that must give to all 
other food the power to nourish and sustain ; who was 
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actually, not figarati?ely, one with that great First Cause, 
in whom all creatures live, and move, and hare their 
being ? Is it possible to suppose that the human nature, 
thus pervaded and supported by the di?ine, not to say 
identified with it, could yet feel our wants, and even en- 
tertain the passing thought of supplying them in a man- 
ner inconsistent with perfect rectitude of will 1 

**' If thou be the Son of God," said the tempter^ a 
second time, to Jesus, as he stood on the pinnacle of the 
temple, " cast thyself down ; for it is written he shall 
give his angels charge concerning thee, and in their hands 
they shall bear thee up, lest at any time thou dash thy 
foot against a stone." To one entrusted with powers 
from above, the thought might perhaps have occurred of 
making a needless, but magnificent display of them, and 
illustrating the extent of his authority by a use of it, cal- 
culated rather to attract attention and confer ^honour 
upon himself, than to accomplish the great object for 
which it was bestowed. Such an one might perhaps 
have felt a momentary desire to grant the astonished 
multitudes that sign from heaven which they afterwards 
so frequently requested ; and by the same power which 
could heal the sick, and raise the dead, and work hourly 
miracles of love and mercy, to descend through the air, 
upborne by angels, from the highest pinnacle of the .tem- 
ple. In a mere finite being it might have been vir- 
tue to resist the thought that would have prompted a 
vain and needless display, to suppress every movement of 
self-love, every rising desire of personal distinction and 
public applause, and to cherish that unaffected modesty 
and lowliness of spirit, which always led our Lord and 
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Miiler lo prefer asefuineas to fiiine, and his Father's glory 
Id his own ; teaching him, even when he looi to triumph, 
lo choose the meek and lowly triumph <^ humility, still 
io decJiae the wings of angels, and to select bt his sol- 
SBUi entrance into the holy city, the homUe oooveyance 
of the young ass's colt But where, let me ask, wouki 
Jiave been the temptation, and where, consequently, the 



over it, to an infinite and omniscient being ? Is 
it credible that such a being could have felt the slightest 
inducement, either from motives of sdf-aggrandizement 
er eri£fNreservation, to employ his boundless powers in 
•tty other than the wisest and the fittest way ? Could he, 
who was in closest union with the Godhead, who was 
God, have ever wished for any greater safety, or sought 
ior any brighter glory, than a single glance upon himself 
aMMt have proved to be essentially his own ? 

The promise of temporal power, even of all the king- 
doms of the world, and the glory of them, was the third 
asmptalKMi. To a finite creature, that promise might, 
doubtless, have appeared great and dazzfing. But such, 
•hsf the fiivour of God, and the happiness of heaven, 
are often sacrificed for a much smaller price. But what 
eoold it have been to Him whose eye had traversed the 
Infinite of space ; who, firom the height of his own mind, 
infinitely higher than that mountain summit to which 
the tempter ignorantly carried him, had beheld, not all 
the kingdoms of the world, but all the worlds of the uni- 
verse, and the gk>ries of them ; before whom they stood 
revealed at the very moment ; and who felt himself in 
essential union with their infinite possessor ? Surely no 
finite temporal auttuNrity, if we could suppose such an 
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offer made to him who was already Lord of all, could 
have been the slightest temptation to omniscience and 
omnipotence combined. From his lips there might have 
been eternal truth, but there could not have been hnmair 
virtue, in the answer, '' Get thee hence, thou adversary, 
for it is written, thou shalt worship the head thy Qod, 
and him only shalt thou serve." But Jesus we are told, 
was " tempted in all points like as we are" This alone, 
seems to me, to prove, beyond all doubt, that Jesus was 
not omniscient. 

I observe, in the last place, and I shall merely observe, 
that all those passages of scripture, which imply the 
limitation of any other of the attributes of Jesus, will 
also imply that of his knowledge. He who was not 
infinite in all, could not have been so in any. Thus all 
the evidence which the scriptures contain, of the undi- 
vided personal unity of the Godhead, of the inferiority of 
the Son to the Father, all the evidence, in short, that 
unitarianism is the doctrine of the gospel, will bear upon 
the point now under consideration. Our text, we have 
endeavored to show, clearly inculcates that important 
and leading doctrine of the gospel, for which, as Unita- 
rians, with sincerity and earnestness, yet with meekness 
and charity, we think it our duty to contend. 

What remains, then, christian friends, but that you be 
exhorted not to receive, without examination, my c^ 
nions, or those of any other man, or body of men, but 
like the noble Bereans, *^ to search the scriptures daily, 
whether these things be so." It is possible that I, and 
those who think with me, notwithstanding our firm con- 
viction to the contrary, may yet be vnrong, if not on all 
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Voinis, at least on some. To the credit of siDCerity we 
Uy Btrong claim, a claim which we think that no one haa 
> tight to question without proof; but to infallibility we 
mike no pretension. We do not therefore refuse, but, on 
ihe contrary, invite the most impartial and rigid scrutiny 
into our opinions, and the grounds of them, tf you think 
liiat we are wrong, we only gay, prove that we are so, 
and we shall be happy to relinquish our errors ; nor will 
uiy false shame, we trust, forbid us to acknowledge them 
frankly, and to thank you cordially for having pointed 
them out. 

Be it always ours, brethren, to seek the truth with 
diligence, to hold it fast, when found, with modest firm- 
ness, to profess it with charity, and to defend it with 
meekness. Finally, let us implore the Father of lights, 
and (he Giver of wisdom, to guide and assist our in- 
quiries, and above all, to direct and sanctify them to 
ibeir only valuable end, the attainment of a more fervent 
piety, a more extensive benevolence, a deeper humility, 
(Stricter self-government; in one word, a daily grow- 
ing conformity to the pure and perfect example of that 
beloved Son of God, in whom we recognise, revere, and 
lore the brightest resemblance, the express moral image 
of Ihe Father. 

Let not our trinitarian brethren be surprised ; these 
Me my words ; I say revere and love. We trust that we 
do rtvere the Lord Jesus, as the appointed head over all 
things to his church, our Lord and Master and our 
bture judge. We trust that we can truly say, in the 
words of the apostle, " Him, having not seen, we love." 
Drar to our hearts, assuredly roost dear. If we are what 
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we profess ourselves, is that good Shepherd, who laid 
down his life (or his sheep. We, with oar fellow chris- 
tians, delight to cherish his rememhrance ; we pray that 
nothing may have power to separate us from his lowm ; 
our warmest hope is, that we may be found wortiiy to 
be with him where he is, and to b^iold bis glory; ife 
look and long for his salvation ; we implore every qMrit- 
ual blessing through his name; and through him, the 
beloved Son of the Father, we ascribe to God, otAj wise 
and good, most high, most holy, and most mereilb), 
supreme over all, even to the God and Father of oar 
Lord Jesus Christ, everlasting praises. 
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It is not inttDded to give an air of paradox, to what 
is believed to be a sober truth, when we say, that there 
b no book ao much read, and so little understood as the 
Bible. And we may add, that there is no subject— no 
ibstract subject, at least, so much thought of, and as an 
thstraet subject^ ao little comprehended, as religion. It 
is as certain, as it is unfortunate, that on the principles of 
religion, there are more vague terms and vague ideas 
abroad in the world, than on any odier. 

This deficiency of clear views, Aral the terms and 
ideas that belong to religion, migBt Ito made obvious in 
many ways. Let any one after he has eonversed on re- 
ligious topics, or after praying, let him pause, and recall 
the expressions he has used, and endeavour to attach 
t precise meaning to them, and he will find it to be far 
more difficult than at first he may be ready to imagine 
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Or, let any one read a chapter in the New Testament, 
(and he may take the simplest part of it) — ^let him under- 
take to affix a definite sense to every phrase and word 
he meets with, and he will probably be surprised at the 
difficulty of the process. Or if you attend to the thoughts 
of other men, you may find the same deficiency. You 
may put to silence almost any fluent talker upon reli- 
gion, by the simple question, '' utukrstandest thou what 
thou sayest 1 " And it is a question too, which may often 
disturb the most discriminating in their views, and the 
most guarded in their language. Indeed, the hardest 
questicm, in all moral and religious speculations is, *' what 
do you mean ? '' and had it been sufficiently attended to, 
would have put an end to a thousand other questions. 

This vagueness in the ideas of men is also perfectly 
manifest from the endless disputes that have prevailed 
among them. How many huge volumes of controversial 
theology would have been reduced to a few. scanty sheets, 
if men had understood either their antagonists or thenh 
selves. 

Besides, it is to be observed that the imperfection of 
our moral and religious notions consists essentially in the 
vagueness of our conceptions. The deficiency is not a 
want of ideas, but a want of discrimination concerning 
them. The elements of moral science and of religious 
truth, are, either, within ourselves, or in the record which 
God has given us of them. This truth — ^this science, is 
founded on human nature and on divine revelation. Of 
the feelings of our nature we are conscious ; — and what is 
needed is only to distinguish them. In other words, tte 
elements of moral science are not to be yet created^ lilt 
to be reduced to order^ and illuminated by clearer pof* 
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<^ptif>nB, And of religious truths, there is nothing new 
to be revealed, but what ia already communicated ia to 
be better understood. h 

From the rvideitets we might pass to the cause of this 
obsenrity in onr ootiona of religion. One without daubt, 
is to be found in the nature of the subject, — it being 
■piritaal, abstract, and removed from our ordinary and 
BAnsible apprehensions of things. Another cause, how* 
ever, and still greater, exisU in our indilTerencc to the 
subject. Men are not troubled with vague ideas about 
commerce, politics, &c. ; and it needs but the same in- 
tense interest to give tbem far more clear and impressive 
idefts of religion also. 

Bui there is, yet, another cause of this obscurity, which 
haa suggested to me the leading object of this Essay. 
ft is fonnd in the circumstance, thai much of our reli- 
gious phraseology, is drawn from an ancient book, — 
horn writings characterized by a style m dift'crcnt from 
MTOrtlinitry modes of expression, that the adoption of it 

Ksmmon discourse ivoud appear extremely singular 
inappropriate ; from writings, tco, marked by cir- 
lances, eitstoms, and habits of thought, which have 
Binc« passed away, and which are now, either un- 
11 or dbregarded. This antiquated style of th» 
d scrij^res, has also conspired with other caiiae*, 
IB'ptdifiice in many minds the feeling that religion it 
IbaK something strange, unintelligible, mystical, and 
■febro bH, and worse than all, that it ia something to be 
k^ ((uite distinct and separate from the ordinary coursoi 
Af tfaoa^bl and the ordinary conduct of life. The style 
IT the New Testiineui does not mora dilter from our 
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common modes of expression, than religion, the subject 
of the New Testament, is apprehended to differ, -or to be 
distinct from the ordinary actions of life. 

What is proposod in this tract, therefore, is to enter 
a little more particularly than we are accustomed to do 
perhaps, into the meaning of some of the most common 
terms and expressions, by which, in the New TesfcameBt, 
religion and the subjects of religion are described ; Mid 
after that, to review some of those religions terms and 
phrases, which are in the most frequent use at the preaeat 
day. Concerning many of these expressions of both 
kinds, and especially those of scripture, there may be 
not a few individuals of whom the inquiry, once addies^ 
ed to the Ethiopian nobleman, might be properly made ; 
'* Understandest thou what thou reddest? " This qaeslion 
was, indeed, addressed to a Pagan, who had been inhii 
early life, ignorant of the Scriptures, — but it is pod- 
sible that our very familiarity with them, may have ren- 
dered us dull of apprehension ; or may have made us 
less attentive to the particular meaning and force of what 
we read. And all this will be so much the worse, as it 
comes under the guise of knowledge. If we were iread^ 
ing for the first time, we might ask, with the Ethiopian, 
for some man to guide us, but we have read often, and 
long, — we have read till we imagine there is nothing 
more to learn. 

I shall endeavour to range the scriptural phrases to 
be noticed, under several heads ; such as, principally, the 
following, viz. ; the appellations given to our religion ;'the 
good or benefit which it was designed to communicate ; 
the way in which this benefit is to be obtained, and tim 
method of God's bestowing it. 
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Firm, lAe appeliaiions given to Christianity. These 
•re such as covenant, testament, kingdom of God, mystery. 

Cmmani and Testament arc a translation of the same 
word, which signified originally to arrange; and God's 
dealings with men, have, in the scriptures, taken a form, 
or arrangement, or agreement. There is something fixed 
and established ; a plan by which God promises certain 
blessings on certain conditions. This is God's covenant. 
The word which signified an arrangement or disposition 
flf things, came very naturally to apply to a testament, 
umI was commonly so used by the classical Greek writers. 
As the word testament indicates an arrangement, to take 
place afler the death of him who makes it, it is with ad- 
ditional propriety applied to Christianity, because it was 
laR u a plan or direction, to be executed afler the death 
«f its founder. A testament cannot be published nor 
lake effect till the death of the testator ; and Christianity 
could not be proclaimed nor established, till it was coo- 
fimied by the putient and meritorious suffering and the 
tritnnphant resurreclion of its great teacher. " For a 
tHUmeBt is of force atler men are dead." Thus we hear 
«r the "blood of the covenant " or testament ; and our 
Sa*iour ssya to his disciples, "this cup is the new testa- 
nont in my blood ;" that is, this cup represents my blood ; 
in odier warcla, my death, by which my religion is scaled, 
my work is consummated ; my directions take the charac- 
ter of a lettament, and arc ready to be executed. 

The phrase kingdom of God, conveys to many minds, I 
tMlittTB, tlio idea of «ome outward establishment or form; 
or at leaat, of some cause or object thai is cxUnncous lo 
' itsoir. Boi, says our Saviour, the kingdom oT 
I in'fAul you ; and Paul icncbes us ihai the 
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kingdom of God consisteth not in meats and drinks, — that 
is, not in outward services and ceremonial offerings, but 
in righteousness, and peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost 
In other words, the kingdom of God is the prevalence of 
goodness. In the mind that is imbued with religion, 
God reigns ; it is subject to his will. Christianity in its 
holy influences on the heart, is very naturally denomi- 
nated the kingdom or reign of God. 

The christian religion is also called a mystery ; and by 
common, though it must be allowed, careless readers, this 
word is understood to import something which is incom- 
prehensible. I say, careless readers, for out of the twenty 
seven times in which this word is used in the New Tes- 
tament, it evidently means, in every instance but one, and 
that doubtful, not something unintelligible, but something 
revealed. The case excepted is in the 13th chapter of 
1st Corinthians, " for though I understand all mysteries;*' 
where it is probable enough, as the supposition gives in- 
tensity to the comparison, which the Apostle uses, that 
the word mystery means something beyond the reach of 
human powers to comprehend. In two instances, only, 
it relates to something future, which was already reveal- 
ed, but which might be considered as in some obscurity, 
since it was yet to be accomplished. The principle of 
these is in the 2nd Epistle to the Thessalonians ; where 
Paul is speaking of the great anti-christian apostacy, 
which had already begun to manifest itself. And he doei 
it in these terms ; '' and now we know what withholdeth 
that he might be revealed in his time. For the mystery 
of iniquity doth already work ; only he who now letteth, 
(that is, hindereth,) will let until he be taken out of the 
way ; then shall that wicked be revealed," dz.o. In two 
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B only, the word mystery means something ob- 
scurely revealed — shadowed forth, by allegory and nieta- 
pLor. Tbese are the mystery of the seven stars in Rcve- 
luion ; — that is, what was illnalrated or represented by 
ttie seven stare ; and the passage in Ephesians, where 
Pwil says, " itiis is a great mystery; but I apeak con-, 
ovming Christ and the church." The connesion be- 
r Lord and hie followers he had illustrated irom 
r natnral afieotions; and as they did but illustrate it, — ■ 
Vtbey failed fully to exhibit it, he still calls it a mystery. 
e passage indeed, (the 14th of the 1st Cor.) 
rre the word relates to things not understood ; — not 
' because they were unintelligible, but because 
^j were spoken in an unknown tongue. In all other 
iosiancea, mystery in the New Testament is something, 
not obscurely shadowed forth, much less, unintelligible, 
bat dearly manifested ; as in the following language, " the, 
lory which in other ages was not made known to tlie 
I of men, as it is now revKcktl," &c. : — " to ua It ia 
a Smote the mysteries of the kingdom of heaven :" 
I wouJd not that ye should be ignorant of this mystery :" 
B again in a passage commonly thought to be a striking 
riwation of the mysteriousness of the Gospel : " great 
i myaiery of godliness ; God was manifeai," — or aa 
uJd be rendered, by the corrcclion of belter manu- 
"he who was manifest iu the flesh was justilied 
die apiiit, seen of angeb," &c. — where tlie mystery is, 
^itiiug mani&'St, and declared, not unintelligible. - 
I have not goiie through this ciaminalion for the sakft^ 
f sliowiug that (here are no mysteries in religion. Oil 
the contrary there are mysteries in every thing. But i(. 
Would he very Blraiigc, indeed, if they should especially^ 
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denominate and characterize a system, which was ex- 
pressly given us as a revelation, 

2. We pass now, in the second place, from the appel- 
lations given to Christianity, to the good or benefit, which 
it was principally designed to communicate. This is 
commonly signified, hy the phrase being saved, Sal' 
vation is the great benefit offered in the Gospel. These 
words, — save — saved — salvation — are used in nearly two 
hundred instances in the New Testament, and the radi- 
cal idea conveyed by tliem, is, that of a rescue or preser- 
vation from some evil. When applied to the mind or to 
the influence of the gospel, or as they commonly are, a 
liberation from spiritual evils, is intended ; — that is, of 
course, from sin, chiefly, and from the evils that neces- 
sarily flow from it. In other words, to be saved, is to 
make holy, — and happy in consequence. Salvation is 
purity of heart ; — it is virtue and piety. This is the in- 
trinsic benefit which the word expresses. Other ideas 
may be connected with it ; other things may flow from 
it— escape from misery — the attainment of happiness ; — 
but the salvation oflfcred in the Scriptures is in itself and 
essentially that holiness which they inculcate. The gos- 
pel is declared to be the power of God unto salvation ; 
that is, to the formation of right, of religious dispositions. 
Indeed, what else is of any great interest to us besides 
virtue. Do you say, happiness? But we cannot be 
happy without virtue. Do you say, forgiveness 1 But 
what to our ingenuous thoughts is forgiveness, if God 
still abhors us ? Is escape from misery the great salvar 
tion 1 Still we say, this cannot be found, but in virtuei 
unless it is found in annihilation. 
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If this idea of salvation, as being essentially rectitude of 
mind, had been sufficiently considered, we should have 
had no laborious disquisitions on such questions as these — 
whether men could be saved without piety 1 how much 
piety was requisite for salvation ? what parts or exercises 
of religion were most likely to insure it ? &c. We should 
never have heard of the question, whether men could be 
saved by the mere mercy of God, without any goodness 
of their own. Nor could men have ever trusted to one 
act of repentance in their last moments, nor have relied 
on extreme unction to save them, which they might as 
well do ; nor would men ever have felt as if they were 
unreasonably or unkindly threatened, for neglecting their 
salvation, for they would have seen that it was neglecting 
their truest interest and happiness, — and of the danger 
of this, they can bear to be warned, — and of this, they 
could never have been otherwise than affectionately 
warned. The truth is, a man is saved but in proportion 
as he is sanctified. This salvation, I repeat it, consists 
in being made good and holy. This is the way of life ; 
another term, that expresses the perfection and happi- 
ness of a religious character ; this is the plain and unam- 
biguous way, in which the wayfaring, though fools, need 
not err, the highway over which the unclean do not pass. 
And if this obvious and simple view of the subject had 
made its proper impression, the world would not have 
been perplexed with needless controversies about the 
nature and efficacy of faith, about imputed righteous- 
ness, &LC, Only call faith and righteousness what they 
are, and what all the requisitions of the Bible are — good- 
ness — and nothing would be plainer, than the way of 
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salvation. No one could ever think of asking whj good- 
ness saves us, for all know that it is tiie perfection, and 
glory, and happiness of our nature. And to talk about 
the imputation of these personal qualities of the heaitt 
would seem as absurd as to talk about aa im pot a ii op :of 
the sensations and pains of a fever. 

Concerning this internal character, however, whidi, 
together with the happiness flowing from it, embraotis afl 
that is positively meant by salvation, there axe a great 
variety of phrases used in the New Testament, on wlueh 
however we can dwell but for a moment. 

There is the commencement of the christian life, de* 
noted by the phrases, '' born again, created anew," d&e. 
These phrases implied two things. They implied a 
conversion from one religion to another. All proselytes 
to the Jewish religion, without any regard to theb JOKh 
tives or intentions, were said to be bom again ; they 
were called new born children. The same phrases went 
into a similar use among Christians. But in the moatfai 
of the Christian Teachers, these phrases undoubtedly 
meant also, a renovation of heart ; not a mere specolap 
tive or ostensible conversion. Still, however, this osteiif 
sible event, — this proselytism, which could be dated from 
a given day or hour, has given form and coloring to the 
language in question, rather, than that series of events, 
(if I may so call them,) which it also indicated — rather 
than the slow process of spiritual renovation. Yet on 
this language, thus modified by circumstances that have 
long since past by, has been founded the doctrine of sad- 
den conversions, — of an instantaneous change,— of a 
single act of experience, in a moment, qualifying the 
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vilest for the purity of heaven. And mulihuilcs have 
put themselves to unspeakable distress : have passed 
gloomy days and sleepless nights, not so much because 
they were deficient in piety (f..r if this were the occa- 
sion of distress, it might well continue for years.) as be- 
cause the? could not attain a certain strantjc and extrav- 
agant state of mind called conversion. The celebrated 
Whitfield's idea of conversion was much better, who 
prayed that he might be converted a thousand times e\ '^ry 
day. Of such conversion we cannot desire too much. 

Again, there are f.qv.rativc dtscnption< of piety : as a 
path, — a race, — a warfare : by which we are to under- 
stand, of course, — the progress, — and endeavour, — and 
conflict,— of religious principle. 

3. Let us now consider, as a third topic of inquiry, tlic 
way of obtaining this good or hcnrfit, — regarded in the 
first place as piety itself and that alone. 

On this subject two classes of texts will demandjittcn- 
tion ; the one requiring exertion on our part ; the other 
offering divine aid, and teaching our dependence on it. 
They are exhibited in the following language ; *' work out 
your own' salvation with fear and trembling ; for it is God 
that workcth in you both to will and to do of his good 
pleasure." These representations have been the subject 
of endless dispute and cavilling, which have thrown in- 
numerable obstacles in the way of a religious life. The 
didiculty has been that men could not take the plain and 
credit the mystcrious.^-could not be content with what 
tiiey knew and tabmit to what they did not. Tlic firs't 
of the aijove representations they would not use .is prac- 
tical, because they could not understand the second con- 

lOL. I. 2 
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sidered as speculative ; or the second thej would so 

understand, as to destroy the obvious and practical 

character of the first. Thej would do nothing to save 

ves, because it was the work of God ; or the 

consciousness of certain divine impulses has ren- 

lem less diligent and cateful about the obvious 

working out their own salvation. This latter 

)f divine impulse has been the source of almost 

christian fanaticism that has been in the world. 

ery wild fanatic has been a pretender to divine 

jition. — he has, if you will believe him, been 

taught of God, — he has a warrant for what he believes 
and feels, — he knows that he is right. 

But what are we to understand from these representa- 
tions, which point out the mode of Obtaining a religious 
character ? the one directing us to our own exertions, 
the other to divine assistance 1 It may be answered, then, 
that we should interpret the doubtful by the certain, that 
which we do not know, by that which we do. The first 
of the abovie directions is perfectly obvious. We know 
what it is to strive, and labour, and pray, for purity of 
mind. And all Scripture unites to assure us that without 
such endeavours, we cannot attain the character which 
is implied in salvation. We know the mode of human 
exertion ; but we do not know the method of the divine 
operation. We know that in human exertion is implied 
freedom, activity, effort, the proper influence of motives. 
It is certain, therefore, if we are to explain what we do 
not know, by what we do, that divine inflyience does not 
infringe on human liberty or accountableness. We are 
also explicitly taught that the promise of God's assistance, 
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SO far from being a hindrance is a motive and encourage- 
ment to our own exertions, " work out your own salvar 
tion,y0r it is God that worketh in you." Here, then, is 
a safeguard from all vain and indolent reliance on the 
aid of heaven. 

And yety on the other hand, we are to seek the aid A)f 
heaven. It is offered to us. Its importance is insisted 
on in the sacred scriptures. To reject because we can- 
not understand it, is taking a course which nothing short 
of omniscience could justify. To deny that God works 
within us because we ourselves work, is es much as to 
assert for all active beings an absolute independence on 
God ; is to exclude him from the noblest part of his 
ereation ; and js about as wise as to assert, that, since the 
fjBtem of the universe moves, it is certain that God does 
not move it. In fine, to deny his agency on the mind 
because the doctrine leads to fanaticism, is to make it 
liable for all the perversions and abuses which men have 
heaped upon it. The doctrine is not, that the influence 
of God is perceptible, and [sensible, an impulse or a sug- 
gestion, of which the mind is conscious, and which is 
distinguishable from its own emotions. It is the reverse 
of all this. It is an influence, which we do not attempt 
to characterize, or explain, or, strictly speaking, to feel. 
That is, the mind does not directly perceive it. It cannot 
say, " this or that thought or affection is from God.'' It is, 
and from its very nature can be conscious of nothing but 
wliat it feels. This, if it be considered, will be seen to 
strike a fatal blow at all fanaticism. A man's peculiar 
impressions, his conviction, his assurance, is still but the 
working of his own mind. It is all to be brought to the 
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test of Scripture and common sense. And there never 
was a fanaticism which could bear such a test — which 
could resist the influence of such a comparison. 

It has been already remarked that the blessing, which 

the great design of Christianity to confer, is rep- 

ed not merely to be piety, but, also, the results of 

— happiness, the divine favour, &c. It is under this 

haracter that we may consider the tcuy of obtaining 

Icssing. What are the means of obtaining happiness ? 

are the conditions of gaining the favour of God — 

s, his approbation and his forgiveness ? Now, wheth- 

consult our own reason, or the word of Grod, we 

cannot hesitate one moment about the answer. Through 

all time, through all the forms and changes of being, 

through all the regions of existence, the one, immutable, 

eterAal condition of happiness and the divine favour, is 

rectitude. In proportion as any creature possesses this, 

he will be happy ; in such proportion God will approve 

him — will forgive him, — and in no other proportion. He 

cannot be perfectly approved, he cannot be perfectly 

forgiven, till he is perfectly holy. Till then, he cannot be 

completely happy ; and how then is he fully forgiven the 

penalty due to sin, if he is yet suffering the misery of sin 

itself? Such is the uniform language of reason, of nature, 

of scripture. And thus we find, that, in our sacred 

writings, every christian virtue and excellence is, at one 

time or another, enumerated as the condition of salvation ; 

the indispensable condition ; for how can any one be 

happy, or be an object of the divine approbation, without 

them? 

The subject, in this view of it, appears to be extreme- 
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Ij plain ; and yet there is often a mystery affected about 
this matter, as if it were some portentous secret. '* The 
way of salvation,'' as- it is commonly called^ is oflen re- 
presented as a matter, about which men are, to the last 
degree, liable to err. Sermon after sermon is preached, 
not simply about a virtuous and holy life, which is th7< 
WAY to salvation, through the mercy of God, but abo'Ai 
the question what the way is, and the danger of mis- 
taking it ; of mistaking, that is to say, not the nature ot 
true virtue and piety, — for here there is danger ; but ol 
mistaking the very terms and conditions of salvation. 
The subject is brought forward again and again in the 
pulpit, and is, in fact, one of the most popular that the 
preacher can adopt. He labours hard with statements, 
and reasonings, and explications. He raises up oppo- 
nents, and beats them down, and shows himself to be a 
Hercules in argument. And what, I pray, is all this ado 
about ? About tl:c simple question, how a man shall ob- 
'tain the approbation and forgiveness of God ! About the 
simple question, how a man shall be happy in his own 
mind and conscience, and in communion with his Maker ! 
But what are these mistakes to which men are so liable'? 
It is said, that some expect to be saved by their own 
meritfly that they expect heaven as the reward of their 
own deserts. Monstrous, and incredible supposition ! 
Where is the man that can lifl up his face even before 
his fellow beings, and say, that his virtues or his deeds 
deserve an eternal and infinite recomi)ense ? Again, it is 
said that others rely upon an inadequate provision, upon 
a Saviour who is a creature like themselves. They rely 
on the mercy of God, fully revealed and freely offered in 
the gospel, and testified in the instructions, and sealed in 

VOL. I. 2* 
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thp blood of Jesus Christ. Will any one dare to say 
lis is an insufficient reliance ? But let us dwell on 
ew of the subject for a moment. The mysterious 
fficult point of doctrine, orwhich so much is made, 
t men are to be saved through Christ crucified. 
'hole stress of instruction is upon this point, and 
is a point seldom or never explained, in the popular 
ag, so as to be perfectly clear and obvious. While, 
same time, it is the simplest of all directions. 
*' nepent and believe on the Lord Jesus Christ/' was 
the language of the apostles to the ancient inquirers after 
salvation. Now, repentance is well understood to be a 
virtue extremely plain and practical ; and not less plain 
and practical is faith. It is receiving Jesus Christ as a 
Teacher, Example, and Saviour, a Restorer, i. e. from 
the bondage and curse of sin. It is a believing in him, 
'^ with all the heart," and therefore an obeying of his 
precepts. In short, this virtue, so far as it is saving, is 
altogether practical. And the way of salvation 19 evi- 
dently nothing else but the way of repentance, and reli- 
gious trust, and all goodness. It is a matter, in which 
*' the way-faring though fools need not err." No man 
can have any more rational doubt about it, than about 
the course of the sun in heaven. Every time we think, 
or talk, or preach about any of the virtues of Christiani- 
ty, the sentiments of piety, the duties of life, we are 
thinking, and talking, and preaching about this way. And 
the chief occasion of solicitude is, not that men should 
hot know where it is, but that they should enter into 
and abide in it. 
There are two questions however, plain as the subject 
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may thus seem to be, which require some attentioD. 
Why, if wc are saved by our own virtues — through the 
merciful influence and interposition of God, — why are we 
said to be saved by grace, and not by works ? And why, 
if rectitude, if purity of mind, does in the highest sense 
constitute our salvation, if we are saved but in proportion 
as we are sanctified, if sanctification, if holiness is our 
salvation, why has faith such a pre-eminence in this con- 
cern ? We migkt be apt to think, that obeying had a bet- 
ter title to this distinction than believing. 

With regard to the first of these questions, — why are 
we said to be saved by grace, and not by works ? — every 
difliculty is removed if we consider that the apostles, 
when they say this, are speaking not of means but of 
merits, — ^not of what we must do to be saved, but of the 
question whether we can deserve to be saved. And on 
this point they are very explicit and earnest On the 
ground of justice they maintain that we cannot be saved ; 
that we cannot claim happiness as strictly due to our 
obedience ; that we are to rely, so far a& merit is concern- 
ed, on the mercy of God. " It is not of works," says 
Paul, '* lest any man should boast.'' And yet so far as 
the mean$ of happiness or salvation are concerned, we 
are none the less to rely on our own character, in an 
hamble dependence on the aid and mercy of God. 

There is really no disagreement in these ideas. Hap- 
piness is the result of virtue. God has made it so. We 
speak but the language of bis will, therefore, when we say 
that virtue must save us ; or in other words, that recti- 
tude, goodness, parity, or holiness must save us. But 
present virtue or holiness cannot atone for past transgres- 
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sion, nor claim the future happiness of heaven. If strict 
justice takes place, wc must still suffer. We deserve to 
suffer, even the best and holiest. But God deals with us 
in measures more lenient ; which are just indeed, but 
also go beyond mere justice, and arc merciful. He re- 
wards our virtues with happiness ; but he more than re- 
wards ; more, because he imparts more happiness than 
our virtues deserve, and more, too, because he forgives 
our past offences. 

In the next place, we have to notice the singular im- 
portance that is assigned to faith, as a means of salva- 
tion — an importance, which has led many, as they could 
see no other reason for it, to ascribe to this virtue some 
mysterious eiTicacy. Hence many books have been 
written to set forth its mystical and marvellous quali- 
ties, ascribing to faith an efficacy entirely distinct from 
religious character, and altogether superior to it, boast- 
ing of its triumph over that tame 'and common-place way 
of gaining happiness and the favour of Grod, namely, by 
being virtuous and good ; attributing to it, the power of 
making that true, when believed, which was not true be- 
fore, and could not have been true otherwise ; — books, 
indeed, which their readers must needs consider as treatF 
ing of deep mysteries, since that only could save them 
from the charge of setting forth more profound absurd- 
ities. 

It is to be observed in this connexion, that the 
language of scripture has been greatly misunderstood. 
In many instances where it is said, that we are'justiiied, 
not by the works of the law, but by faith, the works of 
the ceremonial law are meant ; and tlio amount of the 
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declaration is, that we are saved, not by ceremonial of- 
feringSy but by an inward and spiritual virtue. This 
▼irtue is most frequently denominated faith. And the 
question we have to answer is — why has faith this pre- 
eminence ? Is it intrinsically better than the other. 
christian graces, that it has this dignity ? Is it better 
than love, or forgiveness ? Is it better than obedience ? 
Rather, is it not essentially the same thing ? No atten- 
tive reader of the New Testament can doubt that it is. 
Faith is virtue. It has no merit nor efficacy, but as it 
is, or as it creates a right disposition. Its excellence is 
the excellence of every virtue. It has no intrinsic su- 
periority over other parts of the christian character. 

Its distinction, therefore, must be owing to something 
external to itself— to circumstanc'es. And these are ex- 
ceedingly obvious. There was a new religion proposed, 
and the first and natural requisition would be, for faith 
in it And, again, the avowal of such faith, at the ex- 
pense of danger, injury, and ignominy, was a decisive 
indication of sincere piety. To ascertain whether a 
man were a real christian, in that day, it was enough to 
ask, is he a believer 1 Hence faith came to be the 
comprehensive and common term for piety, and the 
leading condition of acceptance with God. 

4. But we must attend in the fourth place, and finally, 
to the method in which God hestmos his favour. This is 
commonly designated by the i^xms, forgiveness void juS" 
iijicaiion. 

What first strikes us is, the apparent inconsistency 
between these terms. If forgiveness is the method of 
God's accepting us, how can it be justification ? How 
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can men be justified in sin, or being sinful as they aie, 
how can they be justified at all ? The answer iSy— W) 
how. The term is used not in a literal, but in a figura- 
tive sense. Justification is being treated as if we were 
just ; — at least, in one respect, — ^in being fi*eed from the 
just consequences of sin ; not, perhaps, from all ,it8 con- 
sequences, but fi'om what it properly deserves. Justifi- 
cation, therefore, is the same as forgiveness. 

With regard to forgiveness, however, I imagine, we 
are apt to conceive of it, as some distinct act or declar- 
ation of the Almighty, made at some definite period, 
and pledged to the penitent for all future time. But it 
is rather to be regarded as a disposition in God. It is 
not an artificial, arbitrary, absolute decree of immnnity 
from all the evils that follow transgression. But it is a 
disposition to deal mercifully with us. It forgives us 
not all at once, but in proportion to our amendment It 
can do no more. It cannot approve of sin, nor make it 
the source of happiness. It is not capricious nor fond ; 
but wise and holy. It reproves, while it encourages ; it 
warns, while it pardons us. 

There is another term, sometimes used to express the 
divine method of acceptance, which it is very important 
to the sense of some passages to understand. It is 
righteousness ; and is particularly used for the purpose 
now specified in some of the early chapters of the 
Epistle to the Romans. It means Qod's gratuitous 
method of justification ; and like the term justification, 
is used in a figurative sense, meaning not literal right- 
eousness, nor making man actually righteous, but treat- 
ing them, as if they were so— that is, bestowing favour 
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and kindness apon them. That this &rour is granted, 
or that pardon is bestowed, through the righteousness of 
Christ, is a farourite phrase with many, and thought to be 
very material to a right and full exhibition of the method 
in which God bestows the blessings of the gospel. The 
phrase, righteousness of Christ, however, docs not occur 
in the New Testament ; still less are we said to be 
forgiven through his righteousness. Not indeed that, 
with our views, it would give us any concern if it were 
a phrase of Scripture — ^for we are undoubtedly said to 
receive righteousness from Christ ; and we do so, literal- 
ly, as his instructions make us righteous ; and we do so, 
figuratively, as his instructions fully declare that system 
of pardoning mercy, by which it pleases God to accept 
and to treat us, as if we were righteous, in a far more 
perfect manner than any human being can claim to be 
considered. 

I shall close this survey of scriptural phrases with one 
or two suggestions of a practical nature. 

1. The first is, on the propriety of a zealous pursuit of 
religious knowledge — on the study of the Bible. Were 
it not better to read less, and think more ? — to peruse, 
perhaps, fewer chapters of our sacred books, and oflener 
to pause on the verses that compose them, and to ascer- 
tain their exact meaning 1 To say nothing of the limits 
of our knowledge, does it not want accuracy ? And is 
not the vagueness and generality of our notions, one 
reason why they make so little impression upon us ? Is 
not this one grand reason why the public services of re- 
ligion so slightly and so transiently affect us ? Does it — 
oan it consist with the sense of a moral creature to have 
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clear perceptions of such a subject as relsgioa, and be 
iudifTerent to it— a thousaud times more indifferent, per- 
haps, than to the merest trifle of earthly acquisition. I 
am persuaded it does not. I am persuaded, that there is 
a better nature within us, that would assert itself, if we 
would give it the opportunity. 

2. Again; in pursuing these observations, we can 
hardly have failed to perceive how strong are the indirect 
intimations, which the scriptures give of the fallen and 
unhappy state of human nature. Every thing which we 
are taught concerning our duty, our interest, our spiritual 
welfare, points to our deficiency and danger. Thus the 
attainment of the true dignity, excellence, and happiness 
of our being, is called a salvation. It is a rescue, — ^it is 
an escape. It is not an early vigour, and a splendid im- 
provement, but it is poverty, and weakness, and redemp- 
tion that we hear of. It comes not to us with the beauty 
and joy of innocence, but under the humbler aspect and 
name of relief. The richest boon of our existence, you 
thus sec, bears an inscription that testifies to our un wor- 
thiness. Observe, too, the characteristics and descrip- 
tions of this blessing. The commencement of all that is 
good within us, must needs be called a renovation ; its 
progress is a conflict ; its end is a release. The ritual 
expressions of it too, are baptismal waters, to wash away 
our sins, and the symbols of suffering and death, that 
was endured for us. 

There is then an implication pervading the whole 
scriptures of the most humbling nature. I had rather, 
says Dr Paloy, in speaking of that branch of the chris- 
tian evidence, which he has so acutely traced out in his 
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Hors Paulinas — *' I had rather at any time, surprise a 
coincidence in an oblique allusion, than read it in broad 
assertions." His meaning is, that it conveys more proof. 
And it is so with the subject before us. Stronger than 
all the direct accusations of guilt in the sacred writings, 
and more humbling aYid touching to our feelings, is the 
indirect and universal recognition in them of our unwor- 
thiness — the taking this for granted in the whole system 
of religion, which they mark out, and as it were, the 
involuntary aspect of distrust and apprehension, with 
which they regard our condition and prospects. 

If this is apparent, no less so is it, that the sum, the 
purport, the design, tlie end, of the sacred revelation, is 
our purity. This design gives to it its titles; holds 
throughout the tenor of its instruction, and marks all its 
deep and strong characters. We may have read^ 
volume much and long; we may have gathered 
treasures of sacred history i we may have laboriously 
investigated its system of doctrine; we may have ap- 
plied all knowledge and all criticism to elicit its incom- 
parable beauties ; and yet if we have not imbibed the 
spirit, the virtue, the purity, that it recommends, we are 
nothing ! 

But I must proceed, as I proposed, in the second 
place, to notice some of those terms and phrases, bt 
WHICH THE subjects of religion are commonly de- 

S^CRIULIi at the present DAY. 

Every age has had its technical terms and phrases in 
religion. Within certain limits they are unavoidable. 
But these limits have, by no means, been preserved; 
and the multitude of such phrases has brought with it 
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many evils and abuses. Technical phrases have been 
defined to be '' the peculiar dialect of a particular class." 
Thus, every class of christians has its peculiar dialect, — 
certain expressions, which, standing by themselves and 
without any other words to explain them, have currency 
and credit as the language of piety. A moment's recol- 
lection will probably bring to the mind of my reader a 
number of such phrases, that are peculiar to the differ- 
ent classes of christians with whom he has been acquaint- 
ed. These peculiarities of language, let it also be ob- 
served, will always be found to prevail most and to be 
most singular, among those sects that are least informed, 
and have the least intercourse with society at large. 
This observation is by no means confined to religion, 
but extends, as a little reflection may convince any one, 
to the secular pursuits and occupations of life. It is 
only in religion, however, unless we add the subject of 
political science also, that this technical phraseology is 
attended with any ill consequence. This, however, will 
best appear, together with some other considerations re- 
lating to the same subject, after mentioning a few in- 
stances of this phraseology which 1 have it in view to 
state. 

In doing so, I shall notice three kinds of phrases — viz. 
those which describe the process of becoming religious — 
those which describe the thing itself — and finally, those 
which consist of the titles that are appropriated to per- 
sons considered religious, I shall make one or two cur- 
sory observations as I pass these topics, in review, and 
then recur to the general observations I intended to 
make on the frequent use of technical terms in religion. 

Let me only premise that I am not about to speak 



with ligfatness or severity of those phrases, which are 
coniinoni; used as the expressions of religious fechug. 
[ appeal not to a faGtidious, but to a wise, dlspassiouate, 
sod candid judgment. No reflecting person will think 
an inquiry into the language of religion, a light or iinim- 
portant one. Language is the inediuro of thought, and 
it gives a complexion to our thoughts. Words, too, are 
tlie weapons of religious coDtroversy ; and many who 
ue in reality contending for the same thing, imagine 
themselves to be at variance, only hecaose they light 
with different weapons. To reconcile such — to lead 
others from the words they usr, to the things they mean, 
— lo urge all, to go beyond the letter to the spirit of re- 
^se objects surely are worth an exertion, 
urn then to the subjects proposed, in tbe order 
liich they have been mentioned. 
'I. The process of beconnng religious is the first of 
these, and is commonly described by the phrases, being 
anxious — being under concern — seeing the plague i/f unc^s 
own heart — being struck under conviction or distress — 6c- 
ing brought out of this atute — havitig a cieio of Christ — 
obtaining a kopc — and meeting with a change, tliat is, a 
change of heart. 

And the first observation, tliat I have to make con- 
cerning these expressions, is, that they mean just ai 
much and no more, than lo say of any one, that he 
b&s been led to see his faults, to lament what is wrong 
io himself and in (he sight of God, to repent of his sins, 
lo strive for purity of heart, lo watch with anxiety agakist 
tamptation, and to walk in the way of uprigbtnesi 
uid piety, These expressions, I say, indicate all that 
. it nccessDry in Ihe way of becoming pious ; they do ri>' 
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twdly and in substance mean as much as tbe more pop- 
ular and technical phrases of the day ; though they do 
not drcvmstantiaUy f perhaps. 

And this suggests to me another . observation, concern- 
ing the phrases in question. They convey or they imply 
too much that is circumstantial. They seem to shadow 
forth some dreadful process, that is to be passed through, 
in order to become religious. They do therefore, throw 
> obstacles in the way. They are too figurative — too ex- 
travagant — and they too much confine and shut up the 
mind to one certain course and process of experience. 
Besides ; these phrases are some of them liable to ob« 
jections individually. '' Having a view of Christ," is 
apt to convey to the mind the idea, at least, of some 
speculative view of his character, quite different from 
that admiring and affectionate sense of his excellence 
and his compassion, which every christian will desire to 
cherish. " Obtaining a hope," too, is a very different 
thing, certainly, from obtaining religion ; and it is often 
found to be a very different thing from obtaining the 
charity, modesty, and gentleness of the christian temper. 

And, ** meeting with a change," is a phrase, we fear, 
which implies, to the general' mind, too sudden, and too 
passive an experience. Meeting with any thing, in the 
manner here used, is a language that is applied to for- 
tune and fate-^-to some inevitable event. What a man 
meets with he cannot help. It is the same as to say, 
that something hath befallen him. Now this is not the 
way in which religion approaches us. It does not hap- 
pen to a man, but it is sought and obtained by him. Nor 
does it come as suddenly as the language is understood 
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tomeut. No man becomes a christian, a spiritual and 
■alMenying disciple of Jeeus Christ, in m hour or a day. 

3. The next class of phrasea relates to the thing — to 
rdigion itself. This is represented by such expresaions, 
m the tbllowlng : — an interest i« Christ — reeeioing com- 
fart — rejoicing .■ — or religion is more abalractly denom- 
inated ffraee, godliness, seriausncas, solemnity: — or the 
pKttB^ or lome of the parts of it, are descriheil, aa a com- 
ptutioitfor sinners, loot of the brelhrai, love of souls, S^e, 

t wiah it cot to be supposed that I object to all the re- 
IjgicHU phrases in common use ; but I aay again, that the 
expreseions here recited mean mo more than the words 
viRufi, piety, kindness, reLgious fervor and earuestoeas. 
Once, is a gracious, or religious disptosition ; godlincBB, 
is a godly or pious disposition ; seriousness, is considcra- 
lioa or though tfulnesa of mind ; and solemnity, (if the 
word were not used incorrectly altogether in this connex- 
ion,) would be the si^me as reverence and awe. Again, 
the phrase " compassion for sinners," means no more 
than pity for the thoughtlesa, for the unworthy, for those 
who are enslaved by their passions ; and, " the love of 
souli," means no more than benevolence, directed indeed 
to the greatest, the spiritual interests of men. I do not 
deny, that the language in question may seem to those 
with whom it is a favorite language, to mean much more 
than that which I prefer ns more simple, sober, and spirit- 
ual ; but I say that, considering the natural and abstract 
iorce of terms, we shall tiiid it to mean no more, than the 
ordinary phraseology in which we arc wont to expresi 
ourselves. 

It must be added also, with regard to some of these, 
u with regud (o some of tbe expressions bebrc quoted, 
3* 
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that thej are, (taken by themselyes,) of questionable pio- 
priety. *' An interest in Christ," — ^if the phrase does 
not describe a state of mind, and then it is very proper^ — 
is a very vague expression, and is liable to be mystical. 
" Receiving comfort" and '' rejoicing," may be things 
very different from humility and self-reproach, or from 
real goodness and devotion ; and certainly they are feel- 
ings least of all proper to the very commencement of 
the religious course. " Seriousness," too, is very little 
satisfactory as a description of piety, and still less dis- 
tinctive ; for the worst men, the most criminal and vin- 
dictive, are generally, and have reason to be, the most 
serious. Besides, to represent feelings of anxiety and 
distress as the way, and serious and solemn affections as 
the end — to do this I mean, as frequently as is done-^is 
to present not a very attractive description of true reli- 
gion. As to the phrase, "love of the brethren," I 
am persuaded that it conveys to' most minds, a sentiment 
too narrow, too sectarian, — too limited at any rate for 
the liberality of the christian precepts. Who are the 
brethren ? Those of our particular church, I suppose, 
would be meant, or those of the christian church at large, 
or those who in our judgment are real christians. Now 
to love the members of our own, or of the general church, 
may be a very doubtful indication of a generous, disinter- 
ested, and affectionate mind. This '' love of the breth- 
ren," is extremely apt to be like the feeling which the 
Jews entertained, that they only were the sanctified, and 
all the rest, unholy Gentiles. I believe that our Savionr 
inculcated a much more expansive affection, to be the 
predominant one, though we are taught indeed to feel a 
peculiar regard for the good and faithful. But we are 
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taoght not to love these done. We are instructed to 
kiok upon bJI men as our brethren. Does any one sup- 
pose, that when our Saviour says, in his anticipated ben- 
ediction upon the kind and charitable, "inasmuch as yo 
faave done it unto one of the least of these my brethren, 
ye have done it unto me ;" — does any one suppose, I 
•ay, that he means here, only his followers — the mem- 
bers of his church ? No ; he that laboured for the spirit- 
msi welfare of the whole- human race, and gave his life 
for the world, fell, in the benevolence and sympathy of hia 
heart, that he was the friend and brother of every man 1 

3. I must pass now, very briefly, to notice some of the 
titles which, in modern times, are given to ciiristiana- 
They are called eoneti-ts — church members — pmfessort 
vaA professing chrhlians — the pious, Sfc. On ihese willj- 
out enlarging the catalogue, I shall only remark, that 
llie word " converts," would be more appropriate to those 
who should embrace a new religion ; that as to the a[>- 
pellatton "church members," it is manifestly wrong and 
injurious to confound the outward profession with ths 
inward and spiritual virtue; that, " professing cliriatians" 
ia a phrase which carries with it, a sound of pretension, 
not very cousislent with that feeling of confession with 
whioti christians are apt to regard themselves ; and that 
the appellation, " the pious," conveys but a part of tha 
christian character, and a part too, which, though it ia 
the support and safc;^uard of all, our superstition leads 
m to overvalue. Piety is not ihe whole of christian ex- 
eellence; and it were well, if those to whom this exoel- 
lonce is attributed, were, and could with propriety oAcner 
be called, nol the pious only, but Ihe good. There ia 
■inly some danger that piety, — an imperfect piety. 
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indeed-^may be coltivated, if not at the expense, at least, 
to the exclusion of the kind and charitable affectionn: 

These cursory observations have been made partly in 
vindication of some among us, not of any one sect, but 
found more or less in almost every class of christians, who 
have chosen to lay aside a part of the popular and tech- 
nical religious phraseology of the day. They haye cho- 
sen to do so, because they think there is other language 
equally significant, and more simple ; and because they 
think that many of thesej'phrases are liable to j>articQlar 
objections. Some of these objections have been pointed 
out. I have now only to add some general remarks to 
the same purpose. 

In the first place, I object to the free use of these pe- 
culiar and technical phrases, as helping to give a charae- 
ter onndistinctness to religion — as helping to prevent that 
discrimination about religious ideas, which is so necessary 
to their progress and improvement. These phrases tbrow 
a mist over the matters of religion. We do not know 
what they mean ; nor do those who use them know. At 
any rate, they are less likely to know ; for the very cur- 
rency of these phrases saves them from examination. 
And it requires very little thought, or discrimination, or 
understanding of religion, to use them, and to use them 
with fluency and profuseness. Whereas, if a man-had to 
select his terms and form his phrases from the general 
mass of words, he would be obliged to think, to discrim- 
inate, to understand. And no surer method of advance- 
ment could be recommended, to an individual, than for 
him often and carefully to inquire into the meaning of 
those words and phrases, which he is accustomed to use. 

Connected with this indistinctness of perception, which 
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ihe multitude of technical expressions introduces into re- 
ligion, is the keartless riessand hi/itocrisy, whioli they shel- 
ter. We object to the fret]ueiicy of such exprcssiona, 
because they make it loo easy for a man to appear reli- 
^ous. It IB too easy to write, and talk, and preach about 
religion with these helps, This repeating of words, this 
outaiilf! — this bare Bemblance, (for it is nothing more,) 
dpes not satisfy iis. ll inny satisfy others j we suppose 
t it does; nay, we know that such things have great 
ight with many. If one comes to them, clothed with 
D phrases, and uses certain tones also, and puts on 
certain aspects of countenance, he is accepted. We 
(peak not tliis by way of disparagement. We think it is 
Mrfectly natural. But we certainly think it unfortunate. 
It 90 slight a warranty should suOiee ; unfortunate for 
Bwho brings it, unfortunate for them who receive 
^unfortunate for the cause of a pure and earnest re- 
Itgioo. We wish that men should be obliged to think and 
feci on Buch a subject ; — or have nothing to do with it. 
The day has come, we believe, to have more of reality 

R.to rely less on mere show. Wc would not rashly or 
^ut cauBe, throw away any of the good old phrases ; 
, who will plead for a phrase, when the matter of feel- 
^a in jeopardy ; or wlien that phrase may be the mere' 
blance of a feeling ; and that semblance may pass 
the reality I 
But Ihe greatest evil of all, in having to so great an 
riLtent, a peculiar dialect in religion is, that it Undf to 
makr rtHj-iun iltrlfa jieriilinr thing, — lo shut it up and 10 
inevent its diffu^iion through the mass of society, — lo 
keep it ahM>f from the ordinary feelings and interests of 
Thi« ha« always been the groat evil. The religion 
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of Pagan Greece and Rome, was a spectacle and pageant 
The religion of Christendom, in its worst state, has been 
a solemnity and a ceremony. The grand improYement, — 
the second Reformation, which is now demanded, is to 
carry religion into the midst of life — to apply it to the 
springs of action, — to bring it into the most familiar inti- 
macy with the human heart, — ^to make religion the guide, 
the friend, the companion of every thought and parpoat 
of the mind. Now this technical language, this dialed 
of which I have been speaking, acts very much like the 
solemnities and pomps, the masses and mysteries of old, 
to keep religion estranged from the human heart,*-iTom 
the free contemplation, and easy intercourse of human 
life. The language in question, is to men g^neraUy^ 
a strange language. In all the popular literatore and 
reading of the day, in the classical and standard works 
of the English language, this peculiar religious phrase^ 
ology is scarcely to bo found. In the ordinary con- 
versation of society it cannot be introduced ; at least, 
it cannot, without a consciousness of being singular and 
awkward, and without, therefore, increasing the feeling, 
that religion is in its nature something unnatural, pe- 
culiar, and strange. Suppose that any one in his conver- 
sation with society at large, uses this language ; suppose 
that he says grace for goodness, and godliness for piety, 
and an interest in Christ, for the blessings of religion, 
and obtaining a hope, for entertaining the great expecta- 
tion of a happy immortality, — will he not be looked upon 
with surprise or with ridicule ? And is it desirable, is 
it at all needful, that he should draw upon himself or his 
religion, this sort of observation ? Is he faithful to the 
treasure of a good heart, if he does so ? Does he thus let 
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his lighl shine 1 Does lie thus glorify his Father in hearen I 
— Or, if this pliraseology is confined to the pulpit, — if the 
pulpit has its dialect, and tone and manner, — is il expe- 
dient thai it should he so distinguished 1 These peculiar 
expressioDE, delivered in a certain manner, may have a 
cerlsin effect, — lliey may spread an awe over the asseni' 
biy, — they may awaken a mechanical feeling ; Itut I 
ask, is it not one great evil with regard to all the deep 
and solemn impressions of the sanctuary, that they are 
•0 transient 1 And why are they so transient and insuffi- 
cient! Because, in part, — because they are so mechani- 
cal, — because the instrument of producing these impres- 
•iona U so artilicial, so technical, — because the real springs 
of feeling and action are not touched. Vou will say, it 
» because men are not truly and thoroughly interested in 
religion. But why are they not interested? Because 
they arR so eo/r/, indifferent, and ungratffal? But this 
ia only saying the same thing, — tlitt/ are not tntercsteil. 
The true question is — whi/ are they not really and per- 
mancnily interested by lehat ihey hear ? And in answer 
to this, let me asic, how do you ever expect men to be 
interested at all, as listeners to the truths of religion 1 
Or, to bring the question of technical phraseology to its 
real merits, — what is the most likely method of producing 
this resoU 1 Is it not by speaking to them in that very 
language and tone, with ivhicli they arc daily accustomed 
to move one another 1 Is the heart ever to be comraun- 
od witli aa i( ought tn be, through the medium of tcchni- 
eal language f ^icli more, may I say, is it ihe l>esl 
S4iuin^ Noi so far from this, that all the most 
nrful eloquence, not of the Bar, and of the Senate 
, but of Uio Pulpit, too, has aluays kept entitaly 
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lear of all technical language ! It has (bund Its wordi 
power in the commou, habitual, dnily speech of meal] 



Couli] any fact be more completely decisire thim thiB|l 

n mcD have been engaged in petty explanations o 
dull statements, it has been often necessary for them U 
i a technical, a profeesional language, but as tbef*J 
•■c risen to earnestness and power, juet in that propc 
tion llioy have thrown aside this language, as ao incunv ■ 
brance and a shackle to the free action of the soul. 

Thus, too, ahail religion yel go forth, — emancipateil 
from every restraint of " set apeecli," and alfected tone. 
ind countenance ; and it shall commune with maa'l 
heart, as nothing ever before communed with it ; and I 
. shall be near to him as a friend ; and it shall miib^ 1 
gle witti all his pursuits, and take a jiart in all bwiM 
business, and give innocency and gladness to all hitf 
pleasures ; and it shall speak witliin him, when he speais/" 
and act within him when he acts ; and it shall be s 
voice of eloquence to arouse him, and as the sound of 
music to inspire him witli gentleness ; and it shall be his 
shield against calamity, and his exceeding great reward 
forever ! 
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LETTER. 



f The Executive Coiiimiltee of ilie 

AhSBICAN' UmTaRUN ASEOCUTION. 

Gentlemen, 

Debarred as 1 am at [iresent, from the exercises of 
tbe puJpU. by tlie feeble stale of m; health, and greatl; 
•oticitoue for the success of ihat appeal, which bas re- 
cently been made to unitariaa christians, for the cause of 
cbrtHlianity in ludiBi I would ask for permission, through 
you, to address a few thoughts to the m»nberi of 
yoiir ABBOciaiion, upon the principles of the foreign mij- 
gitmart/ enterprise. There have long been, and still are, 
aa I think, both great vagueness, and great extrava- 
gance of language upon this subject, alike among the 
Iriends and tbe opposers of the cause of foreign nuis- 
sinna. Some of our orthodox brethren have taken the 
ground, that all the heathen, merely as such, are con- 
demned to c'ltdlewi, und to irremediable misery, unless 
indeed they Bliall be couterled to cliristianity ; a doc- 
trine from which unitarians turn with liurror ; and others 
of them, m advoeaiing tbe enlerj>rise, in their care to 
.HM icrmN lew objectionable, have employed those only 

Iue too indefmite 10 bring home a strong sense of 
igatiuD to any mind, which was not previously din- - 
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posed to engage in it And most unitarians, resting oi 
the principles, that men will be judged according to what^V' ^ 
they have, and not according to what they have not ;^^ » 
and that, when God will have any section of the heathen ^b^ 
world to be enlightened by Christianity^ he will himself 
indicate his purpose, and provide the means for its a< 
complishment, have either thought but little upon the - 
subject, or have waited for very distinct instructions 
respecting their duty in the service. A new era, how- 
ever, seems now to have begun among unitarians^ on the 
([uestion of the duty of christians to unite in the work of^ 
extending the knowledge, and the influences of our reli- 
gion. The primary objects for which your Association 
was formed, I know, were ** to diffuse the knowledge* 
and to promote the interests, of pure Christianity through' 
out our country" But I observed that at the annual 
meeting of the Association, a resolution was unanimous- 
ly passed, '* that this Association views with high gra- 
tification the prospect, which is opened of a more ex- 
tended mutual acquaintance and cooperation among 
unitarian christians throughout the world." This shows 
that your thoughts have been directed to the situation of 
other lands, and the extent and activity of your operar 
lions recommended an address to you in preference to 
any other mode of communicating my views to those 
whom I am desirous to reach. I hope, therefore, that, as 
my attention has been for some time employed on this sub- 
ject, I may, without exposure to the imputation of arro- 
gance, call the attention of unitarian christians among us 
to the general, — the original question, in regard to foreign 
missions. This is a question, which, I think, has uot yet 



oblained tlic attr>Rlioii, which it claima from us ; and a 
tail and full consideration of which, it eeems to me, can 
hardly fail to bring christians of everj name, to a cordial 
cooperation in ovory well devised scheme, for the great- 
est poasihic extension of the privileges, and the blessings 
of chrifitianily. 

I would then profmse to the members of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Associuiou, and to all unitarian christians, 
the inquiries, f^ MtVi'onar^ spirit, what is ill IVkat are 
its principles ? Are they, or are they not among the 
essential principles ofuur religion ? Are tliey or are tiiey 
DM tiro principles by which our Lord and his apostles 
were actuated ? Does llie cause, or Hoes il not, demand the 
^^patliy, the earncsinefis, and the aid of es-ery christiant 
I ain aware thai there are those, and they are probably 
not few, who will not at once be disposed to view the 
mimionary enterprise, as we now see it, ae essentially the 
wry enterprise of our Lord and his ujiostles. I know, too, 
that th^re are those who consider the missionary spirit, as 
often as they hear of it. but aa one of the many forms 
which an nngovetned religious enthusiasm assumes, and 
that thpre ore those also, who are accustomed to view it 

l^rati more unf/ivnurably ; and but as one of the forms, 
which ore assumed by ambition, or by avarice, for mere 
ptrty, Mllish, or worldly objects. There are those, who 
will meet our first suggestion of this subject with the 
inqnities, " have not the heathen as good a right to their 
religion, as you have to yours 1 Is not their religion as 
dear to Uiein, as yours is to rou 1 Are they not as sincere 
briifvert as you are ; and will not Uod Bcce)>t them in 

, Iheir (itnccrity V We shall be asked, " wh»t injury leaultn 
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to you from the faith, or practices of the heathen world 1 
Or, who has commissioned you to quench the fire of 
their sacrifices, and to overthrow their altars '{ Thuik 
you, that they will be cast out fro^ the presence and 
favour of God, in the life to come, because they know not 
him of whom they have never heard ; or that, at the bar 
of heaven they will be tried by a law^ which they have 
never had an opportunity to know I Are they not as 
happy in their faith as you are in yours ; and, if God 
intends their conversion to Christianity, will he not him- 
self bring them to the faith of the gospel 1" — These are 
inquiries which are abroad, and which are to be fairly 
mot. They involve objections to the missionary cause, 
which ought to be fairly answered. They may be, and 
they are, proposed by mere cavillers ; by men who care 
not for religion in any form ; and who would advocate, 
or oppose any thing, by which they may either justify 
their own irreligion, or thwart, and vex those, who, they 
think, are mere pretenders to more religion than they 
have themselves. But they are made, too, by men, 
whom they restrain from sympathy in the missionary 
cause, only because it has not been viewed by them in 
all its bearings, and obligations. They are made by men^ 
who have been disgusted with the cause, or at least have 
been rendered averse from it, by the overcharged state- 
ments that have been made in defence of it ; by the inju- 
dicious manner in which it has often been conducted ; by 
the means which have been employed in its support ; by 
the spirit and manner of some of its agents; and, by 
what has been thought to be the waste of treasure that 
has been made, in most ostentatiously doing nothing. 
Let us then meet these inquiries, as the objections of fair 
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mindai and anawer them, by an apjiCAl to principles, 
which fair minds will rexdilf acknowledge. I'li other < 
words, lei us follow back the missionary enterprrae into 
its essential princiiJes. 1^1 ua consider Hie subject, not 
as belonging to one or another of the parties of Christen- 
dom, but. purely ns one belonging to our common in- 
terests, and duties, as discijtles of Christ. Let it even be 
for^ten, ifit may be, that any missionary efforts are 
now making ; that any missionary societies arc now exist- 
ing; and let us dispassionately consider the enterprise, 
subject for speculation ; as a (|uestion u]>on which we 
determine, what is our duty as christians? If it be 
work, wliicli God will hare us to do, the sooner it 
ics to -uaughl, the better. But if it be his will that 
we engage in it, let us uot oppose it, lest haply we be 
(bund to light against Ood. 

I resume, then, the inquiry, llie mifsioHiiri/ spirit, — 

what is it ? tehat are its prinriplts f 

I anawer, \\iejirst principle of a miBsionary spirit, or 

hich IB earnest in the cause of difTusing the 

ledge and influence of our religion, — is, a christian 

of tkr moral anrl religious condition of tiose, teho 

under Ike influatcts of htath'cuium, and offalic 

question arises, what is a christian sense of (he 
ma and moral coudilion of those, who are living 
the influcncesof heathenism, and of fklse religion'' 
It one way, in which we can obtain a sat- 
■y answer to fhis inquiry ;_ or, an answer to it, with 
we ought to \h: satisfied ; and thai it, by cndoiiif. 
well as we may, to see the world, to the cxieii". 
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to which it is unenlightened by our religion, as our 
Lord and his Apostles saw it ; to see the religious and 
moral condition of our fellow creatures, who are un- 
blessed with Christianity, as it is exposed to us in the 
light of the will and purposes of God, in regard to thie 
world, as they are made known to us in the New Testa- 
ment. No one, — I mean, no sincere believer in Christ, — 
can doubt whether he ought to view those who are with- 
out the pale of Christianity, as our religion itself views 
them; or whether we ought to feel, to cherish, and to' 
exercise towards them, the sentiments which our religion 
ex])resses in regard to them. What, then, are the views 
and sentiments of our religion, in respect to the heathen 
world, and to all who are without the knowledge of 
Christ ? 

1 say not, for Christianity does not say, that among the 
heathen, and the believers of a false religion, none are 
virtuous. There were in the time of our Lord, and there 
are now, virtuous and good men under every form of 
religion in the world. Nor do I say, for our religion 
does not say, that the offerers of a false worship, as far ■ 
as this worship is offered in simplicity, and sincerity of 
heart, are not accepted by God. I have not a doubt 
upon the question, whether they are accepted by him. 
I believe, for I think that our religion teaches us, that 
in every nation, he that fears God, according to the best 
conceptions which he has of him, and docs righteousness, 
as far as he understands the law of righteousness, is spir- 
itually a child of God, and will not fail of a part in the 
inheritance of the children of God. And I further 
believe, and doubt not, that no one who has lived, or who 
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will live, from the necessity of his condition, ignorant of 
the true God, in false religion, and in an idolatrous wor- 
ship, will at last be oudemned, because he knew not 
what he could not know ; and did not, what he had not 
the means of understanding that it was his duty to do. 
These, I hope, will be considered as ample concessions.*" 
But, with all these concessions distinctly before us, let 
us view the heathen world, — the world that is without 
Christianity, — as our religion views it, and as it actually 
is. I would not, if I could, excite a false, an artificial 
sympathy, in the cause of missions. Christianity needs 
no plotting, no trick, no concealment, no overcharged 
representations, for the accomplishment of aiiy of its pur- 
poses. But let us not shut our eyes agaiijt the truth. 

* I here quote with pleasure the sentimentA of Macknight upon 
the question of the salvation of heathens. I do not Vuow aiiy other 
writer, of tlioie wiio are called ortliodox, who Yisxa treated tliis sub- 
ject with equal liberality of feeling. " That tlie pious ikcathens 
should have tlieir fiiith counted to them for righteousness at the 
judgment, notwithstanding it may have been deficient in many par- 
liculaii, and even erroneous, is not unreasonable ; provided in these 
instances of error, they have used their best endeavours to know 
the truth, and have not been led by these errors into habitual sin.*** 
For it can no longer be pretended, that by making foith the means 
of salvation, the gospel hath consigned all the heathens to damna- 
tion. Neither can God be accuBCil of partiality, in conferring tlie 
benefit of revelnf ion upon so small a portion of the human race, in 
the blue notion, that the actual knowledge of revelation is necessary 
to salvation. For althouglk the number of tliuse who have iivcd 
witliout revelation, hath hitherto been mucli greater tiian of Uiomu 
wlio have enjoyt'il that beiK'fit. no unrightcou.sni*h.M ran be imputed 
to God, since hf hatli not I'xchiilcil tiiUM- from Hulvntiou, who have 
liecn denied revdmion." Tmnitlation of tlie Apo^ftolical Epi^tleo^ 
vol. 1. pp. 197^201. 
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Let us not view heathenism, and false religion, only as 
they are seen in the characters of a few individuals, Who 
stand out in most honorable prominence, in the picture 
which has come down to us of their age; and who, 
against every adverse influence, were iUustrious as models 
of a piety and virtue, which would have made them wor- 
thy of honour in any age. Nor leilus determine the char 
racter of heathenism, and of false religion, by considering 
them as they are manifested merely in their gorgeous 
shows ; in their pomp and splendour ; or, as they are 
sometimes brought before us, in their most simple and 
harmless rites. They have other features, which are the 
indices of another character. They have other princi* 
pics, and interests, and ends, than are to be seen in a 
casual glance at them ; other practices and consequences, 
which open to us very different views of their nature and 
character ; and which are suited to excite a correspond- 
ing difference of sentiment, in regard to those who are 
under their influence. Let us, then, view them in the 
light in which they are brought before us by the senti- 
ments, the feelings, and conduct, of Christ and his apos- 
tles, in regard to them. 

lu this aspect of the subject, I would say that, even if 
there were not to be found in the records of our religion 
any clear and explicit expressions of its sentiments in 
respect to the heathen, and to all to whom a knowledge 
of it has not been imparted, it still would not be doubtful 
what are these sentiments; and what are the feelings 
with which we should view the world, which is without 
the knowledge of Christ Take only the conduct of our 
I^rd and of his apostles, their labours, and their suffer- 
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^^^Haven to dealh, in the cause of extending and p»- 
^^^^biag our religion ; in the cause of opposing, and of 
^^^^^DOin&ting error, superstitJoa rtnd siu ; in the cause 
^^^^Keuing meu from the delusion, and the debasement, 
^^^^Bplntry And uf all t'alee worship ; and who that be- 
Kevea that Christianity is a diepeusatiou irom God, caa 
doubt whether the rescue of men from this dchitiioQ, arid 
IB debasement, — whether the recovery of heathens, and 
B who are living under the influences of false reli- 
^ from their errors, euperstitioos and sins, was in 
la great and iinjKirtant, as essential to hu- 
i and lo human happiness, as this plan in the 
^ economy, and those toile, and privations, and euf- 
\ for its accuinplishmetit, were iheinselves great 
icuiiar 1 Let us couceivo, as distinctly a» we can, 
■-clisracter of our Lord. X^t us bring him beCbte 
is, as he is brought before ua in the New Tcslar 
t tlie Son of God ; the long promised Messiah, 
pviour, whom the Father bad sanctihed and sent 
! world, for the express end, "that the world 
toll biin might he saved." Let us bring hiin belbrc 
I, associated, as be is, throughout the New Tes- 
I his mission, and life, and death, if I may so 
« injfself, witli the deep interest of God himself, in 
« of suppressing every where idolatry, and false 
d of recovering men from llie degradation, 
» and crimes, to which ignorance of. himself, and 
itJtion hftd brought them. Let tis conceive of this 
id, this most iioly of all the meseengers of Ood, 
[ daily, anil daily suffering, that he. might faring 
i the truth, and sanctify them by the truUi; en> 
g the scoAb, the insults, the artifices, and the perse- 
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cutions of those, whom he came " to save, and to bless, 
by turning them from their iniquities unto God ;" and at 
last, in the cause of that salvation which he preached, 
and for which alone he lived, ''humbling himself to 
death, even the death of the cross." Let us hear him, 
when he sends forth his apostles to preach the gospel to 
every creature, saying to them, " he that believeth, and 
is baptized, shall be saved, and he that believeth not, 
shall be condemned ;" and let us follow these apostles, 
vi^ho have giren up every thing of this world, that they 
might preach every where *' the unsearchable riches of 
Clirist/l as they spread themselves through Syria, Phe- 
uicin, the populous provinces of Asia Minor, and of Ma- 
('odonia and Greece, comprehending the cities of Anti- 
och, of Lystra and Derbe, of Thessalonica and PhiUij^i, 
of Corinth and Ephcsus, of Athens and Rome ; and, if 
wc should believe tradition, visiting even Spain, and the 
shores of Gaul and Britain. Like their master, they are 
williiig to spend, and to be spent, in the work ; and they 
-' account all things to be but loss, for the excellency of 
the knowledge of Christ;" for the privilege, as widely as 
possible, of extending it over the earth ; and, like their 
Master, every one of them dies in the cause ; and most 
of them, the victims of their fidelity in it. Suppose, then, 
that our religion had not given to us any very definite 
expressions of the religious and moral state of those, who 
were living in heathenism, and false religion. Must not 
their condition, I would ask, have been most deplorable, 
to have excited this sympathy, this interest, stronger than 
death, in their recovery ; to have led to this wonderfiil 
plan, in God's moral providence, and to these wonderfiil 
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means, for ihelr rescue, tlieir ealvalion? and, can it be 
a question, what is the Interest, tlie earnestness, which 
wo should feel, in the cause of diffusing the knowledge, 
llie spirit, and the blessings of our religion 1 

But the language of our Lord and of his apostles, in 
loference U the religiouB and moral condition of those 
who are without the gospel, is not e<]uivocB]. Interpreted 
U iliey should be, by the import which his own, and the 
conduct of hie apostles have given to them, the cxpre&- 
uona, eurely, ore full of most solemn and alTecting mean- 
ing, " the Son of man came, to seek, and to save, that 
vhich was lost." Again, " God so loved the world, that 
Iw gare his only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth 
In hiiu sliould not perish, but have ecerlasting life: for, 
Ood sent uot his Son iuto the world, to condemn the 
world, but thai the world through him might be saved." 
Again; " They that are whole have no need of a phyai- 
cian, but llicy Lliat are sick. I came not to call the 
riglih-ous, but sinners to repeniance." Again ; " I am 
come a light into the world, that whosoever believeth in 
me, may not abide in darkness, but may have the light 
of lifr." And, in conformity with this language, the 
apovtln of the gentiles represents them as " without God 
in the world," and witiioui any rational hope. He say.i 
to them, " ye were darkness ; but now are ye .light in the 
Lord.'* " Ve were afar off;" but now are- " made nigh 
by t}ie tibod of Christ." Hut instead of quoting detached 
expruMioiiH on this subject, let me refer any one, who 
would conceive rightly of il, to the tliree first chapters of 
Die eiiisllt) to tlw Romans. Here is a picture of degra- 
dation, of sin and misery, which will prepare any one, 

VOL. t. 3 
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who has read the evangelists with any serious attention, 
'for the inference of the author of this epistle. '* We 
have proved both of Jews and Gentiles, that they are all 
under sin." Our Lord, indeed, uttered no denunciations 
against the mere offerers of a false worship; nor did 
his apostles, great as was their zeal for the conversion of 
men, pronounce anathemas against them, merely as idola- 
ters. But our religion contemplates idolatry, and all 
false religion, even in their best state, and least corrupt- 
ing influence, as a delusion, from which Grod in his 
mercy would rescue those who are living onder them. 
It also brings idolatry and false religion before us, as the 
history of all time represents them, as the prolific moth- 
ers of all the vices and crimes, that can debase our 
nature and disqualify for heaven. In the view of Christ 
and his apostles, the world was worshipping, *^ they knew 
not what." Men were not only in darkness, but were 
" loving darkness better than light, because their deeds 
were evil." They were immortal beings ; yet " aliena- 
ted from the life of God, through the ignorance that was 
in them ;" " given up to uncleanness, ind to vile af- 
fections;" degraded from the condition, and lost to 
the purposes, for which God designed them. Let it 
be admitted then, that there were those, both among 
Jews and Gentiles, who, before they had heard the 
teaching of our Lord and of his apostles, were prepared 
to sit down with Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, in the 
kingdom of heaven. Still, the records of the evange- 
lists, of the apostles, and of profane history, alike assure 
us, that offences both against piety and virtue, which 
are not to be named among christians, were not only 
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Utslted by usa^e, but were sanctioneil by all the 

ftority, which the opinion and example of the inuater 

9|iinU of ilie «ge could give to them. We do not via- 

li» ehaiit)-, whsii we say of the decidedly virtuous 

Iteatbon iu the time of our Lord, lliat they were yew; 

lliat they shone as stars, appearing here and there in a 

night, wlien beavy aiid black clouds had gatbered, and 

were rolling tumulluously through the air, accumulating 

in their prc^esa new elemenia of a Btomi, which was 

threatening to burst with tremendous violence upon the 

earth. And I H-ould ask, lias any important change, 

since that lime, been made in the character of heath* 

eniam, aitd of false religion? If not, what should be 

r seutimentB of them? And, what are our obligations 

those, who know not God, and Jesus Christ 

a he has sent ? 

>* Wliile Paol waited at Alliens," as we are told, " his 

spirit was stirred in him, when he saw the city wholly 

given up to idolatry." Thi« Iranelation of the words of 

I -^ evangelists, however, expresses but feebly the emo- 

hhHw, which were excited in tlie mind of the apostle, 

^^^Bid he saw every where about him the images, that 

^^^^■k Worshipped by the Athenians. So zealous, indeed, 

^^^^BB-Wl^lI■klI<lWD, were the Greeks, and especially the 

^^^Hbniuw, for Ihii* species of worship, that, not satisfied 

^^W»(h« number ofdotUea, which had come down to them 

^ru their fathers, they iu>t only oHe'u consecrated new 

otiexof th*ir own invention, but frcRly adopted also the 

([odf of other MiionB. Nay, m careful were tlioy not 

(o Qimt the acknDwledgmMit of any divine power, whc- 

thw cciestinl, terrestrial , or infernal, which they oveo 
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suspected might claim their homage, that they erected 
altars to unknown Gods; until they had no less than 
thirty thousand objects of worship.* Paul, therefore, 
saw the city, not only given up wholly to idolatry, but 
full of the images of the gods of Greece. He saw the 
city, the most renowned in the world for the triumphs of 
art, the most splendid on the earth in its temples, the 
proudest in its schools of philosophy ; the city| to which 
even imperial Rome sent the most distinguished of ts 
youth, to train them for the forum, and to qualify them to 
be instructers at home, filled with idols. He saw the 
city, which was the centre of the learning of the world, 
lying in the darkness of utter ignorance of the one true 
God. He saw the human mind, there, at once exalted 
by every earthly attainment, and depraved and debased, 
by the most licentious and corrupt superstition. He saw 
those immortal beings prostituting the highest powers of 
their nature to the lowest and vilest services ; and dis- 
honoring alike themselves, and God their maker. Not 
only, therefore, was his spirit " stirred within him ;" 
but his was at once, a mingled emotion of indignation 
against those, who, " professing themselves to be wise," 
had closed their minds aorainst the knowledge of God. 
and were blind leaders of the blind ; of pity towards 
the miserably deluded multitude ; of zeal for the cause 
of God and of human nature ; and of earnestness for 
the reformation, and the salvation of men, so lost in 
ignorance and sin. It was the excitement of a mind, 
which was enlightened and sanctified by christian con- 
ceptions of God, and by christian sentiments of the 

* Robinson's Arclixologia Gneca, p. 195. 
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■hip and duty, which man owea to his Maker. It 
■ the action of a mind, under tlie Jufluence of chrisl- 
■ views of the condition of man, wliile yet in idolatry 

I sin ; and of the designs of God in regard to the 

world, by hia Sun Jesus Cbrisl. It was the movement 
of a mind, which felt the infmite wortli of the religion 
of Christ ; which felt an unquencliable zeal for the 
extension of ila Ucssiiigs ; and which could not be salk- 
ficd with itself, while any thing was neglected, that could 
be done to refonn, and to eave the world. We have, 
indeed, no n?a:iion to suppose, that Paul was more strong- 
ly al&cled by the spectacle of idols and of idolatry at 
Atliens, than he was at Rome, or at Corinth, or at 
Ephesiis, or at Thessalonica ; or than he waa at any 
jilace, tu which he witne ed he niph of a false, and 
a debasing worship, and he co p on of heart and man- 
ners that are associated w h We have here but the 
incidental expression of a feel o ather, of a state of 
miud, with which he et y le and at all times, looked 
upon tlie heathen worl I II 1 d b n sent forth, like 
(he other ap<istk's, " lo p ea h I g pel to every crea- 
Um i" to call men, " e y I o pent, and to turn 

Itd ; to open their eye?, and to turn them from dark- 
lo light;" and every whore to estuhlisli the worship 
vnice of the one God, " through the one mediator 
tea God and man, the man Christ Jeeus." And, 
l< cause, he had made (he greatest personal sacri- 
to which man could be called; and had endured all 
nan could sustain. 1 need not enter into a detail of 
hi* journey itigs, of his labors, and of the persecutions 
, niiich be eufletcd, while, with imimpoired fortitude and 
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resolution, he ceased not, in the city and the countrj, on 
the land and on the sea, while at liberty and while in 
chains, by conversation, by preaching and by his letters, to 
do all that man could do, to reclaim his fellow^men fitun 
idolatry and sin, to the faith of Christ ; to the knowledge, 
and love, and worship of God ; and to holiness here, in 
preparation for immortal happiness hereafter* We all 
know that, in this work Paul presisted against all obsta- 
cles, and under every accumulation of suffering, untired, 
and undiscouraged ; and that, like his master, he glori- 
ously terminated his life and his toils together in the 
cause. — I would then ask any one, who is opposed to 
the missionary cause, or who is indil!erent concerning it, 
iiere to pause and seriously to consider, whence was this 
sympathy of Paul in the moral condition of the heathen 
world ? Was it unreasonable 1 Was it excessive 1 Were 
his efforts, or his sacrifices, beyond the fair demands, or 
the true importance, of the object 1 Or, did he in truth 
feel no more for this cause, than ought to be felt for it 
by every christian ? 

The true view of heathenism is, not that it is a condi- 
tion, in which, if a man die, he is therefore necessarily 
imder eternal condemnation. Terrible thought ; and 
most dishonourable alike to God, and to Christianity ! 
But, still, that it is a condition of darkness, of sin, and 
wretchedness, from which it is God's purpose to redeem 
the world. Paul saw not, nor did any of the apostles see, 
in the heathen world, men who were doomed to endless 
perdition, only because they were pagans. But he saw 
in them the human nature degraded and debased ; and 
his was a deep, and strong feeling of the greatness of 
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pcltange, in character, in condition, an.^ in happiness, 
which a cordial reception of Christianity would bring to 
ihem. He saw in thera men, who were groping their 
way, they knew not whither; and wiio were sinking 
cfeeper in moral turpitude by the very efforts, the very 
Bcrvices, to which their false and debasing conceptions 
of religion were leading tliem. He saw die moral image 
of God in the soul to be marred and defiled ; and he 
iaw, aod felt that, by ihc religion of Christ alone, its 
beauty and its purity could be restored. In these sen* 
timents, uid these feelings, is the first element of the 
missionary spirit ; or, of a spirit- alive to the cause of 
tlie greatest practicable extension of the gospel of Christ. 
Although, as a Jew, he had from his childhood known 
and worshipped Cod, yet, as a Jew, Paul had felt no 
interest in the cause of extending a knowledge of God 
In tlie Iteathen. But Christianity had given to him new 
eoneeptioiis of the character and designs of God ; and 
new views of the condition of man, while living in igt)(^ 
ruKe of God, and in ^in. And if we see our fellow 
crrmnrea in the darkness, and debasement, and misery 
^ BUperstition, idolatry and crime, and iiave none of 

Iiympalhy with their condition which Paul felt, and 
I of ihe interest which our religion breathes from 
f page of its records, in the cause of their deliver- 
, their redemption, have we the spirit of the diaci- 
ftf Christ T or, arc we christians T 
iflferent views arc taken of henlheuism, and of false 
ion, and very different scnlimcnls are excited in re> 
lo them, far leas from the actual diversity of their 
, i 
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character, — alt:iOugh, iudeed, it differs greatly in different 
places, — than from the diversity of the state of mind in 
which it is contemplated by men. An infidel has told 
us, that " the religion of the pagans consisted alone in 
morality and festivals ; in morality, which b common to 
men in all ages and countries ; and in festivals, which 
were no other than seasons of rejoicing, and which could 
bring with them no injury to mankind."* And with a 
merely speculative christian, by whom religion is regard- 
ed only as a matter of opinion, — a subject for occasional 
discussion, the pagan idolatry was, and is, a mere specu- 
lative absurdity. With those who view^ religion only as 
a political engine, paganism, and all religion, is good or 
bad, as it is favourable or unfavourable, to their views 
of civil policy. And by those who care little or nothing 
for the religion in which they have been educated, in 
any of its forms, or of its characteristic sentiments, no 
interest whatever will of course be felt, in the religious 
or moral condition of the world. But neither did our 
Lord nor his apostles, look upon heathenism with indif- 
ference; nor alone, nor peculiarly in its political bear- 
ings ; nor as a mere error of judgment ; nor as an inno- 
cent, or a moral institution. No. Had our Lord and his 
apostles reasoned of the world, as too many now reason of 
those who are without the knowledge of God, and the 
blessings of his gospel ; had they said, *' the time has 
not come to bring Jews and heathens to the knowledge, 
of the truth. They are not qualified to receive it. God 
will execute his own work, in his own time. They are 
safe. They will be judged in equity, and in mercy. 

• Voltaire's Louis XIV. 



Why Uien interfere, where our interference is nol re- 
(Iticstedl" — Had our Loril and his apostles tJius reason- 
ed of the wgrld, what would now have been our condi- 
lion? IIow much belter than that of the ancient idolaters 
ofAtJiens, or of Rome; or the modern idolaters of Hin- 
dooetan or ofChina? Let impartial justice preside over 
the inquiry, and I have no fear concerning the decision 
upon it tu every mind. 

May 1 not (hen say to you, reader, whoever you may 
be, cultivate a Christian sense of the religious and moral 
condition of those, who are living under the influences 
tif huatheniam, and of false religion, and, like Paul's, your 
lipirit will be " stirred in you," when you look upon the 
nations that are " wholly given up to idolatry V Yes, carry 
with you into those dark regions of the earth, the light 
and spirit of llie gospel of Clirisi, and your heart will 
'' bum within you," with compa^siun for their miserable 
condition, and with christian zeal in the cause of their 
delireraiKe from it. What, indeed, is there, that is low, 
what that is vicious, or what that is wretched, nliich was 
not compreliended in ancient, and which is not compre- 
henJed in mudcrn, healhenism T There is nothing to be 
ronceived either of lewdness, or of cruelty, which had 
not the iutnctions of the religion of Greece and Rome ; 
and whicli is not now a part of the idolatrous wofBhi]) of 
rlio world. Nor, in any suctiati of the world, was moral 
instructbu ever cnunccted with any ilepartmeut, or office, 
of hnihpn wurahip. Nay, more. This worship, with 
Hw vjc«« that Were not only incidental to it, but which 

tin sonit! of ila excrcist-s, their vtry spirit and V\St. 
I left, men in the most cultivated Et^'^a of aiiti<iiui,v , 
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(done to exert its full influence upon the multitude. Even 
legislators and philosophers, instead of endeavouring to 
instruct, and to reclaim their ignorant and corrupted coun- 
trymen, encouraged this degrading service by their teach- 
ing, required it by their laws, and sanctioned it by their 
exaniplcs. I ask, ouly, then, that the world which is 
without our religion, should be seen by us in the light, and 
considered with the sentiments, with which it was seen 
and considered by our Lord and his Apostles ; and we 
shall be secure of the first element, or principle, of that 
spirit, which will earnestly desire, and gladly seize the 
occasion, as widely as possible to diffuse the knowledge^ 
and influence, of the truth as it is in Jesus. 

The second element, or principle, of that spirit, which 
feels its obligation to do all that it may for the diffusion 
of our religion, is, a deep and strong sense of the reaUty, 
and potoer, and worth of our religion; and of the inesti' 
mahle blessings lohich it will not fail to impart to those^ 
who shall cordially receive^ and faithfully obey it, 

I have dwelt, perhaps, longer than it may be thought 
by many to have been necessary that I should have 
dwelt, on the sentiments with which our religion regards 
the heathen world. But I know that there are not a few, 
even of those who have made some progress in religious 
knowledge, whose opinions on this subject are unformed 
and unsettled ; and that there ;Lre not a few also, who 
reason, as I think, most unjustly concerning it. I was 
willing, also, to detain attention for a few minutes longer 
than I would otherwise have done, upon the first ele- 
ment, or principle, of the missionary enterprise, from a 
conviction tliat, if this principle be distinctly understood, 
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and strongly fi'lt, a prcparatioa v'ill be secured Tor tile 
succeeding topics of this letter. These topics I will no^"* 
treat M briery as I can. 

Is our religion, then, a reaUly .' Are its doctrines re- 
specting the character and government of God, respect- 
ing ihe condition of man in this world, respecting oor 
Lord Jestja Clirist, and the eternal life that is beyond the 
Erare, actually a revelation from God to us ? t appeal, then, 
to ihu oonsciouaness which the Christian has of the power 
and the worth of h I n 1 pp 1 h p 
ence of its pnr iy ng h [y nilu n up n h 

heart that receives, and lo and y Id 

pcaJ to his exper n of ad p n 
wviteof his natu e 1 n of h nm 

to his experienc f po f Itin^ h 

nil that would d<.g ad and d base ft ng ng m n o 

the graateet noani o God owl hh an b b 1 
in this world; and of giving, even here, a foretaste of the 
blcwedneas, which it assures to its obedient believers 
hnrcafter. 

Who that thus knows the power and the worth of the 
religion of Christ, will not most earnestly, most sollcil- 
i widest, its universal extension ? We 
fl knowledge, and riches, and other sources of 
mnieiliate gratification, and be strongly sensihie of 
<«orth, and yet not only not desire their diffusion, 
lHlt«T«ii feci our own interest and happiness essentially 
Id dopiniil npon tlie very fact of our exclusive jiOBScusion 
of ihem. But so it cannot be in regard to the principle)! 
U)d Ihe spirit of tlie religion of Christ. la each one of 
it* priociplcs, and in every object of it, Christianity is 
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stani])C(l with a character of universality ^ which belongs 
to no other religion ; and, corresponding with this pecu- 
liarity of it, is the spirit which it awakens in its sincere 
believers. Christian benevolence, the love which Christ- 
ianity inspires, is a principle that cannot lie inactive in 
the soul that receives it. It will even expand itself be- 
yond the sphere of its capacity of action. It will wish, 
and it will pray for, the amelioration of the suffering, to 
which it can extend only the emotions, and the breath- 
ings, of its compassionate desires. It will wish, and it 
will pray for, the universal diffusion of truth, and purity, 
and happiness. Nor will it evaporate in a wish ; or think 
that its end is attained, only by a prayer for the good of 
all men. It will not indeed waste itself on the expanse 
of ignorance, and weakness, and suffering, and sin ; or 
spend its strength where it can impart no light, or com- 
fort, or improvement. But, while it diffuses itself, like 
that subtile, clastic, all pervading fluid which surrounds 
and fills our earth, and is the life of every living thing, 
it will ever delight to concentrate its power ; and here, 
and there, and every where, as it may, to accomplish the 
greatest good of which it is capable. Christian benevo- 
lence will never hesitate upon the question, whether it 
shall act, wherever it may act, for the good of others. It 
can no more live without this action, than- the selfish 
principle can live without action for its own indulgence. 
Do I, then, address those who have a christian sense of 
the reality, and power, and worth of our religion? With 
them, the knowledge of an opportunity, and the possess- 
ion of the means, of more widely extending it, will at 
once secure all that christian earnestness, and that christ- 
ian benevolence, can accomplish in this enterprise. 






lUSSIONAKV ENTEBFUBE. 

In thiuking of the early extension of our religion, — 
the uuexamplctt rapidity of il3 extension during the life 
oT the apostles ; and in pursuing the inquiries, " why haa 
ii not since been more widely diffuseti? Why has it not 
long ago peiietraled into every region, wliere civil gov- 
ernment is ealablished, aud the arts of civilized life are 
cultivated, and-where men are qualified to weigh the 
evidences of its truth ? and, wiiy has it not overshadow- 
e«), and withered the superstitions, and exterminated the 
fiilite religion, and the idolatries, ofTurkey, of Persia, of 
in, and of the vast empire of China T Why haa 
; yet spread tlirough Africa, and through South 
erica ; why lias it not accomplished in the islands of 
k. Indian ocean, and in all those of the Pacitic, the good 
vbicli it is said recently to have accomplished in the So- 
ci.etjr isles?"* — In thus comparing what our religion has 

* In the yeu 1773, C^t. Cook ettlimalcd the nuinlier of inhah- 
Uwila m Die Society Islands ut 3llt),00u. The mlistannrica Chink that 
there iniut Iiave been, at thai lime, ut Icasl 160,UU0. But in !T97, 
iriien the iiii*>iion alien urrived tliere, the nunibei ifld not exceed 
10,000 ; and bcfaic chiiiiUaiilty began to exert mucli influence 
Ibere, Uu! number had iliniiiiiaheil to Uttie more Chun 15,000. It 
i> twilcwd ih»t iwo thiflli <t! the children that were barn, n>ero 
■Mliik«<l lo jtlols; or were tlirown into the aea to propiliate llis 
thirka, wlilcli were worshipped as gads ; or were buried olive. 
In Ih« >'«ani 180) and IB02, Mr. John Turabuil Tosded al Otaheite 
^.conmeccial purpmei ; and ha9 shicc published " A voytge round 
"' ~ [l,iD Ihe years ISOO, I, 2, 3. and 4." OfUie inhabitanU 
Ithudii, ho Bay«,<'ilicii palludon beggUs iW descripdoni 
mind retolla from a teuoUection, wlilch recolh so uinuy 
r dbguM uid horror. Thcii wlckednera in enough lo call 
le ImnieiUatc judgment of heaven ; and unless lh<^ir manuera 
It tlivy will not tang remain in the number 
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done, with what we are very plainly taught that it was 
intended to do, we too easily rest in causes of its past, 
and present condition, which leave the blame of the nar- 
rowness of the present bounds of Christendom any where, 
but where indeed it belongs; that is, with those who 
have called themselves christians. It is said too, in our 
own justification, that the age of miracles has passed ; 
and that converts are not therefore now to be made, as 
they were made in the days of the apostles. And then 
we resort to the consideration, that there is work enough 
to be done at home, without going abroad to proselyte. 
And, if still pressed upon the subject, we ask, " where, 

of nations." J^Tow, however, not less than 12,000, in these islands, 
can read the word of God intelligibly ; considerable portion of which 
have been translated into their language, printed and circulated. 
Three thousand children and adults are now in the school. Many 
are able to write, and some are considerably acquainted with arithmetic. 
The pleasures of the domestic circle are now known among them. 
Industry has increased. Drunkenness has become rare. Theft sel* 
dom occurs ; and murder is still more unfrequent. The aged and 
infirm are kindly treated. Hospitals have been established; and 
charitable societies instituted, to relieve die afflicted poor. Their 
government is defined, and limited by a constitution ; and the king 
and his chiefs have power only to execute the laws. Their wars are 
ended, and the weapons of war are perishing. Family prayer is 
almost universal. Twenty-eight houses of worship are opened on 
the Sabbath, and eighteen natives are employed as missionaries in 
the neighbouring islands. These are facts which require no com- 
ment. It would be easy to adduce many others, in regard to these 
islanders, which are not less interesting. But I would rather refer the 
reader, who would know more of this subject, to the London .Quar- 
terly Chronicle for July and October, 1823 ; and to the Missionaiy 
Herald for September, 1825. 
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aa<l what, are vlie indicationa of providence, that our 
Ubours in the work of extending our religion among the 
heatheu will he successful V But I would aak any one who 
so reasons concerning the missionary cause, lo bring home 
to liiniself the inquiry, as far as respects the intellectual , 
and moral condition of the world, " what better indications 
liod our Lord and his apostles, of success in the work of 
diffusing bis religion, than we now have!" I may ask, 
too, even at the hazard of startling those who have not 
so viewed il, if our religion be not, eesentially, a religion 
,of proselytism 1 Arc not its designs respecting all mau- 
kind Kircing themselves upon our notice, on every page 
of its records ? Dors it offer any compromise with false 
religion, or with idolatry, in any of their formal Nay, 
more, f would ask, if Christianity is to be extended over 
rhe whole world, and if the age of miracles be gone by, 
not to return, where is 1 e con ' tency of waiting for a 
miraculous direction in tl s vo k and for miraculous as- 
sisttuice in its execution t Shall c 1 en wait for miracu- 
lous manifestations, to e\c te us to do what we may for 
its universal extension ^ The onlj m acle, indeed, which 
is necessary for our succe the n erprise is, that they 

who call ihcniselvea christians, should strongly feel the 
power and wortli of the religion of Christ ; and, that 
iheir hearts should be drawn out in the exercise of that 
IteneTolence, tvtthout which, I kituw not on what ground 
wc enu claim to be his disciples. I will even proceed a 
itep further, and ask, if wc have not some advantage lor 
the propHgntion of our r<:ligion, whicli the apostles had 
Dot ( With thciu, chrisiianity was an experiment that 
t yet to )>e tried. But wc have the evidence of its 
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truth and excellence, which is derived from the admirar 
ble institutions that have grown out of it ; and which as 
much belong to it, and depend upon it, as the branches 
of a vine belong to, and depend upon, the stock to which 
they are attached. We can shew, and prove, that in the 
degree to which it has been left to itself, unfettered by 
civil and ecclesiastical restrictions, it has triumphed over 
the strongest passions, and the most inveterate prejudices 
and customs ; and has repressed abuses and crimes, which 
have been established and sanctioned by every other reli- 
gion. By the knowledge, also, which it has imparted of 
mutual rights and duties, it has modified, and, we hesitate 
not to say, has improved civil government, and public mor- 
als, to an extent to v/hich no other than christian principles 
could have advanced tbem. Who that has thoroughly 
studied the history of our own country, has a doubt 
whether we owe our peculiar civil institutions to Christ- 
ianity?* Nor may we alone defend our religion, and 
recommend it, by these most obvious and grand results 
of it. The countless associations which it has origina- 
ted, for all the conceivable purposes of benevolence ; the 
systems of education, that are essentially christian, which 
are forming and advancintr throuirhout Christendom : the 
new responsiblcness wliich it devolves uj>on woman, and 
the new rank which it has given to her ; the emancipa- 
tion which it has eflected of the poor, from the entailed 
ignorance, degradation and debasement, in which every 
other religion finds, and leaves them ; its efforts, and its 

* I would refer the reader, who has not much time for inquiry on 
this subject, to tlie very able sermon, preached before the Legisla- 
ture of the Commonwealih, on the .31st of May, by the Rev. Mr. 
Dewev, of. New Bedford. 
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•"icces!!, in the work of abolishing slavery ; and its influ- 
ence on the (iomesiio relations, and on domestic hap- 
piness; — these are effects of our religion, which, in pro- 
portion as they are comprehended, and are seen in 
ilieir true ehiiracter by the intelligent of other religions, 
tvil) do much, and cannot fail to do much, for its exten- 
sion.' Prom what it has done, bad as Christendom is, 
we can demonstrate its adaptation to the condition, and to 
the wants of oil men. and its tendency to an iadeSnite 
improvement of the human mind and character. 

* ■' Behte gMnti to >">'• '■ ■■ "ShI to count the cost ; nod in die 
contUcI ivbich dlHuliuia have begun to wage for the moral subjugS' 
>ini| ol Uic worlJ, it in ptoper to ealimate whelher, with thcit few and 
irattcred nitmben, they can cope nilh llie myriada of their oppo- 
nents, Cerllinly it no former period had they such meftnn, >nd such 
praalning nucces*, u we nowhavc. All the ancianl ' war weapoiu' 
of vittuty, excepting miracles, ue at tlioit dispoul ; and new instni- 
roanlH of Mill f(reatoi potency, which the wience of the latter days 
hoH been accumulating for a univenal revolution of the mind, Dr« 
really lo lie brought into action, upon a scale of overpowering mag- 
nitude. Even Ihe single resource which ii loM, may yet be rocom- 
penteil by equivalents; and a nil>3titute, in many reipecU, may b« 
found for miracles. The lirsl eficcl of a mincle is, to arouse the 
attention, and to ovenwe opposing prejudices. The secoud. to af. 
ford a proof of (he truth of the religion, of which il is a scaling accom- 
paniment, The Grat object may be gained by experimental philoao- 
phy. Altd as to the «ecand, the diHereuce in (he proof of our reli- 
gion, tn any to whom it sliall now be proposed, from its miracles, liel 
nlher In the fact, that lhi« proof is a( the present day more drcujtou* 
than ttutllislcju conclusive, ihan il vvaa in the days of the apostiea. 
Betides, the turning point of receiving Christianity, even in theipoS' 
UUc age, consisted less in having seen the Biiracles, than In seeing 
Aefr own need of a revelation, and iti adiptatioii lo the preitnt cir- 
iCTMtaneei of humanity. Hani infloeoce has alwsya prevailed more 
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The ihird, and last element, or principle, of that spirit, 
which feels a paramount obligation to do all that it may 
lor the diffusion of our religion, is the feeling, that God, 
in dispensing signal blessings to men, designs that they 
whom he so distinguishes, shall be his agents in giving 
the widest possible extension to these blessings. In other 
words, God designs that meat shall be his instrumcnij for 
imparting the blessings of Christianity to man; and he 
who has the means, and the opportunities, thus to benefit 
his fellow creatures, will be held responsible at the bar 

than supernatural influence. The generation that literally lived on 
miracles, and had * angels' food' for their daily bread, perished from 
unbelief in tlie desert ; whilst their cldldren, brought up in the loneli- 
ness of the wildemesss, far from the corruptions of the suirounding 
nations, were even eminent to aftertimes, as an example of * a right 
godly nation.' " 

Hints on Missions, by James Douglas, Esq. pp. 22 — 24. This is a - 
sensible little book ; and far better worth reading, than have been 
many books upon the subject of missions, which have been, and are, 
more popular. 

A friend suggests to me the expediency of .remarking here, that 
the effect of miracles, as a means of missionaiy success, has been over- 
rated ; for the apostles seem to have resorted to them only inci- 
dentally ; and Rammohun Roy says, they are not of the value in the 
East, which many Christians are accustomed to ascribe to them. It 
is indeed well known, that the Hindoos boast of far more wonderful 
miracles, than are related by the Evangelists; and though these repu- 
ted miracles are as wonderful absurdities, as were ever imposed upon 
human credulity, they must, and will dispose unconverted natives of 
India, to allow but little importance to the miracles of our religion. 
But converts to Christianity, in that country, will obtain new senti- 
ments of the miracles of Hindooism; and then also will they see, in 
the miracles of the gospel much to confirm their faith, that it is, what 
it daims to be^ a dispensation from God. 
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of heaven, for the execution of the work which God thus 
requires of him. 

That man should sympathize with man, that he' should 
feel an interest, deep and strong, in the condition of his 
feUow-men ; and, especially, that we should be affected, 
and strongly affected, by the wants and sufferings, not 
alone of those around us, but of our whole race, I fear 
not to say is as much a law of our nature, as it is that we 
should feel a deep and strong interest in those, who are 
immediately connected with us, in the nearest relations 
of life ; or, as it is, that we should love ourselves. This 
feeling may be, and it is, kept down within us, by the as- 
cendant influence, which is obtained in our hearts by 
narrow, local, and selfish interests. It is a feeling, which 
many of the circumstances in our early education are 
suited to repress, and to enfeeble in us ; and which our 
daily habits of business and of pleasure, as mere men of 
the world, may be counteracting, and restraining, and 
deadening within us. But there are occasions in the life 
of every one, whose heart has not been shut up by bands 
of brass, or iron, or adamant, when this feeling, chilled 
and dead as it may have seemed to be, is warmed into life, 
and puts forth its strength, and breaks from its enclo- 
ures, and speaks in a language not to be misunderstood ; 
at once vindicating our nature from the charge, that, 

" There is no flesh in man's obdurate heart, 
"It does not feci for man;** 

and demonstrating that it is the purpose of God, that 
man shall be his instrument for the communication of all 
possible blessings to man. I need not refer you to the 
effects, which are produced within us, while we are read- 
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infr narratives of real, or of imaginary scenes and cir- 
cumstances of distress. These effects alone demonstrate, 
not only that God has made us for one another, bat that, 
in an important sense, he has made each one of us for 
the whole of our species. Who, I ask, dwells upon the 
pages of history, merely that he may possess its facts ; 
or simply for the mere personal uses which he may make 
of them ? Or who that knows the blessings of civil 
rights, and of civil liberty, has not felt all his. indignation 
awakened against the despot, that has trampled upon 
these rights, even though ages have revolved, since the 
tyrant and the tyranny have passed away ? And who has 
not felt a joy, an exultation, to be surpassed only by that 
of an emancipated people, when the tyrant has fallen, and 
when at least one well directed effort has been made in 
the cause of human freedom 1 Who, as he has pondered 
on the pages of history, has not gone forth with the 
armies, over whose dust centuries have revolved, and 
joined the standard of the leader whom he has chosen, 
and fought for the rights of man ; rejoicing, or suffer- 
ing, as they were obtained, or lost; filled with the interests, 
the hopes, the fears of the distant age, to which his exist- 
ence for the hour has been transferred ; and prepared 
for all the efforts and sacrifices of the cause which he 
has espoused, and which he believes to be the cause of 
truth, and right, and human happiness 7 Who has read 
of the wise, intrepid, persevering, disinterested benefac- 
tors of their age, — ^be that age as distant from us as it 
mayi — and has not felt that they were the glory of our 
race 1 Who has not sympathized with them in their pur- 
poses, shared their toils, triumphed in their successes. 
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and lamented their defeats ? Who has not feh, when 
under the influence of their examples, the true greatness 
and dignity of an heroic, self-denying, upright, and be- 
nevolent spirit ; struggling against the difficulties that 
opposed it ; sacrificing its ease, its security, its peace, and 
all its immediate interests, for the advancement of the 
condition and happiness of others ; and who has not felt 
himself to be raised in the scale of being, by the conscious- 
iiefi» that he is united, by the bond of a common nature, 
with all this virtue, this greatness, this excellence? Yes, 
it is not less a law of our nature, that we should go out of 
ourselves, that we should feel a strong interest in others, 
and not only in the wants and the happiness of our fami- 
ly, our neighbourhood, our country and our age, but in 
those too of men in every country, and in all time, than 
it is that we should love ourselves. I say not, that one 
principle is as strong, and steady, and active at all times, 
or that it is as generally manifested in human conduct, as 
is the other. It is not. In many it is bound in the 
chains of a sordid avarice. In many, it is. kept in sub- 
jection by a miserable ambition, which values nothing, 
but as it conduces to personal distinction. And in many, 
it lies buried under heaps of the rubbish of cares and 
interests, of appetites and propensities, of prejudices and 
passions, not one of which has an object beyond the in- 
dividual, to whom they are the chief, and perhaps the 
only good of life. But the principle of sympathy,— of 
sympathy, I mean, with the cause of human nature, of 
human good and happiness, — dead and buried as it some- 
times seems to be, does also sometimes rise, and manifest 
itself; and, with an electric influence, at once animate,. 
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and give new vigor, to thousands, and millions. How 
has the thrill of its power been felt, in the cause of the 
abolition of the slave trade ? How was it felt, when the 
first struggles of the Greeks for freedom were published 
throughout Christendom 1 How was it felt when it was 
thought that the sun of liberty had broken through the 
clouds, which, for centuries, had covered Spain; and 
that a new day was about to open upon that dark spot of 
the earth 7 And how was it felt, when we were assured 
that one and another of the oppressed nations of South 
America had conquered, had triumphed, had secured a 
government of its choice, a "constitution, equal laws, 
independence 1 And who, that has tasted the blessings, 
and that knows the happiness of civil liberty, does not 
desire, and will not pray, that it may be universal 7 Who 
would not rejoice to hear, that despotism is every 
where at an end 7 Who would not contribute what he 
can, to the cause of the universal emancipation of our 
race, from the injustice and cruelty, the degradation and 
misery, of civil tyratmy? — And is civil freedom, or are 
civil rights and privileges, so great a boon^fhat, merely to 
name them, is to kindle desire in every lieart, that they 
may be universal 7 And is the sympathy that is thus ex- 
cited, one of the provisions of God, for the advancement 
of the great cause of civil liberty throughout the world 7 
What, then, should be our sympathy in the cause of reli- 
gion ; of religious liberty ; of the rescue of man from the 
slavery of a superstition, a thousand times more debasing 
than is any civil bondage ; in the cause of bringing men 
to the liberty, the exaltation of condition, and the hap- 
pine3s, of the sons of God 7 



MISBtONARY ENTERPKISE. 

Christians, lei us feel tha value of our privileges, aad 
ilie groainess of our responsibility for them. God has 
cammitted iheni to us for our own improvement, and as 
means of our own salvation. But is it not also his will, 
that we shoulil be his instruments for the improvement, 
and the salvation, of our fdlow-men 1 How, think you, 
K our rpJigioii to be extended through the world, but by 
the christian earnestness, and the christian benevolence 
of those, who feel lis reality, its worth and its power ; 
and the greatness of the blessings which it will impart 
to those who receive it? We believe, indeed, that it ever 
lias been, that it is, and that it will be, in the care of 
him, who sent his Son to be the Saviour of the world. 
But our Lord committed it to the immediate charge of 
his apostles ; and they have left it — to those who shak'be. 
lieve in it. God will honor ua as his agents, in the work 
of importing to all the greatest of all his blessings. la 
proofof the principle demanded? 1 will ask, why has God, 
in such diversified measures, allotted to us our talents, 
and our capacities? Why has he appointed such a diver- 
piily in the condition of men? Why has he connected us in 
bonds of families, of neighborhoods, and of communi- 
ties? And why has he uubjected ail to so many' weak- 
nesses, and exposuree, and wants, and sufferings ? No 
one will doubt, whether one purpose of these ordiua- 
liona of his providence is, the accomplishment, by the 
inairuineiitaliiy of man, of hia designs of benevolence 
lownrds man. And is it less clearly God's design, that 
we Bbould extend, as far as we may, the bread of life, 
and the waters of bve, to those who are suffering from 
the want of tliem, than it is that we should give of our , 
tmad to the hungry, or relieve the distress which we 
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have the means and opportunity of relieving ? Fellow- 
christians, let us feel that we are to give account to God, 
for the use which we make of our powers of mind and 
of body, of our property, of our influence, and of every 
means which wc have of being good, by doing good. And 
if, where much has been given, much will be required, 
will not much be demanded from us, and may not much 
be most justly demanded, in return for the most precious 
of God's gifls to us, the religion of his Son ? Admit that 
the heathens are safe, as far as that idolatry is concerned, 
the evil of which they know not. The great question to 
engage our attention is, are we safe, while we possess the 
means of their instruction, their reformation, and their 
best happiness, and yet fail to employ them to the pur- 
poses, for which God has entrusted us with thein ? Are 
we safe, if this talent shall be kept by us, laid up in a 
napkin ? Can we render our account with joy at the bar 
of heaven, if, having freely received this unspeakable gift, 
we have cared nothing for the condition of those who 
have it not; and have done nothing, that they may be 
partakers with us of the salvation, which is in Christ Je- 
sus, with everlasting glory ? 

Suffer me here to say, that I fear we do not think 
enough of the importance of prayer in this, as well as in 
all our great and important enterprises. God wills that 
religious truth, like other truth, should be extended by 
human agency. But not by an independent agency of 
man. We are, in this great concern, to " be workers to- 
gether with God ;" and while our wills, and affections, 
and labors, are to be given to the service, we are " in all 
our ways to acknowledge Him, that he may direct our 
steps." Before our Lord elected his apostles, he was all 
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night in prayer to God ; and we see his a|)ostlcs relyinf; 
not more on their miraculous powers, tlian oh theit 
T)rayDrs, for tlie cooperation of God in their work. Let 
us not, then, indulge narrow views of our relation to God; 
of the intimacy of the coimnunion «'hich we may hold 
with him ; and of the 'mdunacc which may be cKcrted by 
God upon us, and by God, in cooperation ivith us, in per- 
fect coiisietcncy vith our own moral freedom. Let lis, 
Riore lliaii we have done, realize what we ask of God. 
when we pray, " may thy kingdom come, and thy will be 
done on earth, as it is done in heaven !" 

I address this letter, gentlemen, through you to the 
Unitarians of our country ; and, as a Unitarian, with de- 
»oul gratitude and joy I hail the beginning of a new era, 
in the recent, and, I hope, unequivocal demonstration, of 
B foreign missionary spirit among us. Scarcely less dis- 
linct, indeed, is the voice from India to us, than was thai 
to Paul, " come oier to Macedonia and help us." A Uni- 
larian society in Calcutta, composed as well of natives as 
of foreigners, who have themselves contributed largely to 
the work, solicit our assistance in establishing there a 
perpetual Unitarian mission. Native gentlemen of India 
have contributed largely to the cause of establishing 
christian worship, upon Unitarian principles, in their 
country ; and they, with their Engli.^h associates, art- 
CBTDoslly rcijuesting the aid of Unitarians in England and 
America, for the accompUshment of their object. And 
can there he a question, in this case, concerning our 
duty ! I leave it with every man's cons«ience, in the 
igfat of 0»d.* 

'• for inTormMiaii on Ihin sHlijecl, tvv llio Cliri-Iiiin Evimincr fin 
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We live in a time, peculiarly favorable to every attempt 
that can be made for human inprovement and happiness. 
Nor is it alone in those departments, to which science, 
with her new and wonderful discoveries, has extended 
her influence, that we find a new spirit of excitement, 
and of enterprise. The fact, that the long known mechan- 
ic powers are, of late, found to possess capacities, very 
far beyond all the uses to which they had been applied ; 
and the fact too, not less interesting and important, of 
the discovery of a new mechanical agent, which may be 
applied alike to works the most simple, and the most 
complex ; to the greatest and grandest operations, and to 
those which are most minute ; has given an impulse to 
inquiry, and to the spirit of discovery, and effort,* in every 
department of human knowledge. The idea is awakened, 
and is abroad, that nothing is to be deemed impracticable, 
till it has been fairly tried ; and that no exertion for an 
object is to be relaxed, while any means remain, which may 
be employed for its attainment. It is felt, that there may be 
new applications of the known capacities of human nature, 
not yet hinted at in any of our systems of mental philoso- 
phy ; and even that new moral agents may be discovered, 
which may be employed to accomplish in the moral world, 
changes and improvements, as great as have been extended 
to the various departments of art, by the power of a new 
physical agent. ' In Europe, and in our own country, great 
are the changes that have been accomplished, within the 
last fifty years, by the systems of education, which have 
been devised and adopted, and which are widely extend- 

March and April, 1826 ; and Professor Ware's Address, delivered be- 
fore the Berry Street Conference, on the 31st May. 
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ing ; by the mtiltlplicntion of books, wLicb grows with the 
muhiplicalion of readers ; by the new viewa which have 
been opened, and are every where obtaining iucreascd 
ajid increasing attention ; of religious liberty, and of re- 
ligious rights ; and which are awakening new convictions, 
and new interests, and are giving a new impulse lo 
thought and action. Great are the changes of opinion, 
which are spreading, and which will continue to spread, 
ihrongh the nations, of the nature and ends of civil gov- 
ernment ; of the rights of the ruled and of the duty and 
accoun table neas of rulers. And, I am happy lo say, 
that, compared with any former time since the days of 
the Apostles, great, throughout Christendom, is the revo- 
lution that has been produced in opinion and in feeling, 
concerning the relation of man to man ; and concerning 
our capacity, and obligation, to extend to others the bless* 
ings, with which God in his mercy has distinguished us, 
in the religion which he has given us by his Son. But 
the principle which, more than any other, has given life, 
and efficiency, to our systems of education, which has 
peculiarly multiplied and extended books, and which has 
spread widely the new ftentiments, that have obtained of 
religious liberty, and of religious rights ; the principle, 
which ha.<t given diffusion to the new views which are re- 
ceived of the nature and ends of civil government, and 
which has attempted, and done, what has never before 
been done, lor the universal extension of our religion, is, 
the prinripU of voluntary association. And if we may 
infer what it may do, from what it has done, where shall 
wc fix the limits of its power, and of its consecjuences t 
Look alone to the Bible societies, the anti-slavery societies, 
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the peace societies, and the religious missionary societies 
of England and of America, and say, what is to arrest 
their progress, and their effects ? Opinion has been call- 
ed the lever, by which society is now moved, and its 
vast operations are directed, and controled. But I should 
rather call it the ground on which the lever is fixed, by 
which the world is moved. The mighty agent, by which 
those changes have been accomplished, which are every 
day exciting new admiration, and new expectations con- 
cerning the moral and the political condition of the 
world, is, the power of voluntary association. It is a 
power, which, like knowledge, and like wealth, may be 
made as conducive to evil as to good. But let all the 
virtuous and the wise feel its importance, and faithful- 
ly avail themselves of it, and employ it with the cakiiy and 
steady, and persevering zeal which should characterize 
christians ; and, with God's blessing on the work, it will 
not long be doubtful to any mind, whether indeed the 
enterprise be feasible, of the conversion of the world, 

I will only add my hearty good wishes for the {n-osper- 
ity of your association ; and my hppe that, while we are 
aiming at the advancement of oui: religion at home, we 
may all be excited to do what we can, to bring ** every 
knee to bow in the name of Jesus, and every tongue to 
confess him to be Lord, to the glory of God the Father." 
With great respect and affection, 

I am truly yours, 

Joseph Tuckermaw. 

Chelsea, June 8th, 1826. 
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It whs a recommeDclalion of Peter to the e 
Cbrislinns, (hat they should be ready always to giv( 
an<iwer to every iuhh that asked them a reason of the 
hope that waa in them : that is to say, that they should* 
be prepared to meet the questions and objectioi 
those around them ; to assign the grounds or reasone of 
their belief and hope in chrtstianily ; and nut only so, 
bat to be familiar with these reasons — to " be ready al- 
wayt" to give them to every objector, thai design or r 
onlly might throw in their way. Placed as those of iii 
r<lbe community, niio embrace the system of Unitarian 
Christianity, arc, in a situation not altogether dissimilar' 
to that of the early Christians ; suffering the lot that hu 
uniformly attended all the advocates of progress and re- 
form in every age of the world ; beset, as it is natural 
we shoald be, with inquiries, and suspicions, and misap- 
prehensions, and misrepresentations also : assailed, as 
lessDBtarat, by the admomtioDs of the weak, though well 
neaning, by the contidenco of the prejudiced, and by the 
r fltrong arguments of the majority, we need (he same famil- 
^ Utr ac<)UHintancB with our principles and the grounds of 
them, the same ready preparation for the difficulties of tba 
■ni^airiDj;, and the ot>iections of the adversaries, that »» 
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recommended to the early christians. And, in order to 
this preparation, we need often, and in detail, to contem- 
plate the elements and evidences of our faith. We have 
the more need to do this, because our principles have 
not, like the dootarines of the popular theology, been in- 
culcated upon us in catechisms ; they have not been fre- 
quently exhibited in sermons ; they have not been inter- 
woven with the mass of what is called religious reading. 
The creeds of orthodoxy have been our teachers, in the 
Aursery, the school, the sanctuary, and the closet. It is 
the distinction of our faith :from the orthodox, that is, 
ithe general faith, that it has made its way through all the 
barriers and defences of prejudice and -authority. It is 
the distinction of our preaching, in genersd, that confi- 
dent as we are in the natural and unaided strength of the 
simple doctrine we profess, mainly concerned about what 
is spiritual and practical in religion, — about the applica- 
tion and adaptation of reli^on to the character and wants 
<of society, — we have been less inclineil to engage in the 
matters of speculative and unfruitful controversy. This, 
^though it evinces the justice and the real strength of our 
x^ause, does not favour the proper understanding of it. 

It is the object, therefore, of the following tract, to pre- 
sent a brief summary of plain reasons, such as plain men 
may comprehend, themselves, and may offer to others, 
'or the faith that we have in the general system of unita- 
.'ianism, and for our preference of it oVer all other systems. 
These reasons may all be reduced under two general 
lieads ; viz. that the system which we have embraced is, 
in oiu* judgment, more true and more useful, than the 
systems which prevail around us. 
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^^^^^ I. The first and great reason, then, why we value the 
^^^^Hutaiian system ofbelief, is, that in our appreher 
^^^Hb TflUER than any other system. 

^^^B The doctrine of the simple unity of God, which most 
^^^^fistinctively separates our views from the views of other ' 
christians, we are persuaded, is most accordant with 
scripttire and most agreeable to reason. We do not 
^^^—deny that other christiiiDs maintain the unity of God, but 
^^^Hn think they must allow that it is in their view, a modir 
^^^Hled, complex unity, made up of parts, consisting of por- 
^^^B wns, divided according to the actual conceptions of its' 
defenders, into three individual minds. We say accord- 
ing to their actual conceptions so divided. For, we de- 
^^^^^re our orthodos brethren to carry back their thoughts 
^^^BjOthe lime previous to the advent of Jesus Christ upon 
^^^^■fce earth. And furthermore, in regard to this, we de- 
^^^Blire tbera to consider not their language only, but their 
' actdal thoughts. Here is represented, according to theli 

news, God the Father sending God the Son into tibe ' 
world. Now, we say, that in (his representation, they 
nust unavoidably conceive of two minds, two agents, 
two beings. He thai sendt cannot be he thai is lent. 
He that comiiuiiuh cannot bo he who obttfi. Let them 
not say, that this is a matter above their comprehension. 
They do to a certain esteni, bring it wilhin their com- 

I prehension. They do actually and necessarily conceive i 

^^^fcf two distinct minds in this transaction, and Ihua they I 
^^^^Ho violate the simple unity of God, and In fact every I 
^^^pWher conceivable unity of an inteUigent being, 
I wonder not that the missionary In Calcutta, who has \ 

tU^jly embraced unitarian Christianity, ifumld hare b 
VOL. 1, !• 
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staggered, as he tells us he was, by the answers and eva- 
sions of the Hindoo idolaters. For what did they say to 
him ? *' Your Trinity as much violates the Unity of 
God as our Idolatry ; your worshipping three persons in 
the Godhead is as inconsistent with the gdotlrine of one 
God, as our worshipping three hundred mffliovs. Nor 
do our sacred books any more fail to teach the unity 
than yours, nor are they any more at variance with oar 
practices. Fc»r it is as much ^'departure from the unity 
to worship three beings, as to Worship thirty^ or three 
millions. It is not the multiplication, but the bare diver- 
sity of objects of worship, that constitutes polytheistn.'' 
And we ^re compelled to say, with no desire of giving 
provocation, but in calm sincerity, that we see not what 
the trinitarian can reply to this argument. 

But although the popular doctrme of the trinity seems 
to us to be encumbered with insuperable difficulties, we 
would believe in it, or would beijeve in some kind of 
trinity, in the modal or Sabellian form of it — ^that b, 
one God acting in three characters, if we could find any 
evidence or trace of it in the scriptures. But it is in the 
scriptures, that we find every where, the most irresisti- 
ble arguments for the unitarian views of this subject ; 
and these arguments in the most unobjectionable form. 

1. For, first, it is the simple doctrine of the Bible. 
God is one ; — one Being, one Mind, one Ruler ; '< one 
King of kings and Lord of lords, the blessed and orUy 
Potentate," " the only wise God," " the only true God," 
" one God the Father," *'the God of our Lord Jesus 
Christ." " To us there is but one God, the Father ^ — and 
one Lord Jesus Christ." For althouigh '' there are gods 
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oinny, acd lords many, " yet, " Ihe Lord our God is one 
Lord." "There is none other God bnt He" — " there is 
no God with Him." Now, if we arc not to receive this 
simply as it is said ; if the unity of God may consist _wilh 
SDch a strange and unaccountable multiplication of his 
being as the popular theology teaches ; if his unity may 
be something so different from the natural and unavoida- 
ble sense of it, which this tankage conveys, how do we 
know but his justice and mercy differ as widely from the 
simple representations of scripture f And what security 
can we feel that all our knowledge of God's attributes 
and ways may not be just as far from the truth'! What 
can save us from a scepticism that will be as chilling to 
devotion as the doctrine of the trinity is perplexing to 
it ? These questions seem to us to have a great weight, 
and we desire that their importance may he apprehended. 
Wo read in the scriptures that God is good. But how do 
we know, admitting the trinitarian latitude of interpre- 
tation, how do we know that we understand what this 
means ? If we do not interpret this language simply ; if 
we deviate from the pervading, the constitutional sense 
which men have of goodness ; if goodness- in God may 
be as different from men's natural conceptions of it, as 
"three" is from "one," where, we ask, are the princi- 
ples of piety ? where are the exercises of devotion ? 
We should tremble, indeed, if Ihe same liberty were taken 
with the scriptural account of the moral perfectioni of 
God, as is taken with the far more abstruse and difficult 
subject of bis metaphysical nature and mode of existence. 
Yet we have reason to think that the same liberty is taken. 
We a^k if it is not becoming more and more common 
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among the most intelligent trinitarians to say, that we 
have no idea of goodness in God hut as something which 
does us good, that we have no proper idea of it as a 
moral quality, that his goodness may, not only in degree, 
hut in kind^ very widely differ from the host conceptions 
we can form of it ? At any rate, with regard to the gene- 
ral fact, we think that we need not ask. We are deeply 
and painfully impressed with the conviction, that the pre- 
vailing representations of God are far and wide from the 
simple, scriptural views of his henevolent and paternal 
character. On this suhject we know it is difficult to 
speak without giving offence, and we would gladly avoid 
it ; hut we do solemnly helieve, and we must assert our 
belief, and might do so, '^ even weeping," that in more 
than half the pulpits of this land, representations of God 
are constantly made ;— or, to be more explicit, that every 
time the doctrines of election and reprobation, of man's 
native depravity and impotence, and helpless exposure in 
consequence to eternal torments, — that every time these 
doctrines are preached, there is given a representation of 
God which every generous and honourable man in the 
community would shudder to have applied to himself! 
The observations we have made tend to this point ; it 
is dangerous to depart from the simple and rational sense of 
scripture. The doctrine, that we know nothing of God's 
goodness, that it is a '' somewhat," asundefinable as thq 
trinity itself, (a legitimate consequence, let it be remem- 
bered, of trinitarian reasonings,) the doctrine that his 
goodness may differ as much from all our natural, affec- 
tionate, and reverent conceptions of it, as a trinity does 
from unity, strikes fatally to the very heart of devotion.v 
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Xf this b true, we mny as well reaort to the AtheoiaB 
«ltaT| for truly we worship an " unknuwh God '." 

S. But, we say again, that unitBriiinistn is the u 
harraiied ductrine of the scriptures. We finii no di& 
colty in believing that the Father is the Supreme and. 
only God, and thai Jesus Christ is the Sod of God. 
tbe moment wc take up the trinitariEin hypothesis, wo, 
are perplexed and troubled on every side. We are not 
only perplexed by the general strain of the scripture^ 
but we are confounded by the very passages that i 
bronghl to support it. If we could find one text tl 
plainly told us Ihal God exiats in three ptrtons, that woi 
velieve us. But the text in John, concerning " the three 
I that bare record in heaven," the only one that has aoj 
■ ^etenaion to be of this character, is now set aside by tM 
I .«onaenl of the learned of all parties as an interpolatioab 
' that IB, a passage introduced by the fraud or negligend 
of trnnscribers, in some former age, when copies of thl 
Bible were multiplied only by writing. It is remarkabto 
we may add in passing, that two other passages commorifl 
brought to support the trinity, and two of the most in 
purtant, are very generally, by the learned, admitted 1 
have suffered injury from the same cause, viz : I Tim. iii, 
16, '"God was manifest," which should be read, ' 
who was manifest in the flesh was justified." &.C. 
Acts, XX, 38. "to feed the church of God. which be poK 
chased with bis own blood." which should be read — "t^ 
feed the church of the Lord," &c. On these points, 
is Irite. that common Ohristians cannot Judge for thenk 
•ehes, but when many learned Trinilarinns conci 
giving up tbe«e passages, there is certainly a strong pre- 
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sumption against them. And then, as to the few remain- 
ing proof texts, i£ we held the trinity, they would cer- 
tainly embarrass more than they would satisfy us. For 
suppose that in the beginning of John's gospel, the 
'* Word" spoken of, was Jesus Christ, and not as we be- 
hove, a mere divine attribute, th^ wisdom or power of 
God, which is afterwards said to have been " made flesh ;" 
that is, manifested in the person of Jesus ; suppose, 
which we do not admit, that in the first fiye verses of 
John, our Saviour is personally represented by the Logos, 
how strange and perplexing would the language be ! In 
the beginning there was a being, and this being was with 
God, and this being was God. How is it possible that a 
being who was with God could be God himself? Refer 
now to the passage in the 1st of Hebrews, " Thy throne, 
O God, is for ever and ever," yet immediately afler, it 
is said, '* therefore God, even thy God, hath anointed thee 
with the oil of gladness above thy fellows,*^ If Jesus is 
God, yet here is another God, represented as superior to 
him, as his God, as anointing him, and placing him above 
his fellows or associates ! Can a being inferior, subject, 
anointed by God, and having eqvals and associates, pos- 
sibly be regarded as the Supreme God? Look, again, at 
the text, Rom. ix, 6 ; of whom, as concerning the flesh, 
that is, by lineage, " Christ came, who is over all, God 
blessed forever." That is to say, Christ was of Jewish 
descent ; and what follows ? Is it credible that Paul 
meant to say, that a being who was of Jewish descent, 
was the supreme God ? that a long line of Jewish gene- ■ 
alogy was terminated by the Almig;hty Author and Sove- 
reign of the Uoiverse ? Could be bring these ideas into 
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the same sentence, could he utter them in the same 
breath, nilhoiit c:<periencing; the most overwhelming 
horror, and awakening in others, not only the utmost - 
horror, but the most absolute incredulity ? We believe, 
indeed, that the passage is susceptible of another transla- 
tion ;* and to ^ome other translation we are urci'd, or 
else to the entire suspension of our ju<igment, by the mon- 
strous incongruities and contradictions of the popular ex- 
planation. On the whole, vce think, il has been jue^tly 
said, that the doctrine of the trinity is overthrown by the 
very tests lh:it are brought to support it. Instead of 
being promoted, it is inextricably embarrassed, by the 
very arguments that are used to set il forth. 

3. We find another general reason for embracing the 
contrary doctrine — the doctrine of the simple unity of 
God, of (he supremacy of the Father, and the inferiority 
of Jesus, in the fact, that it is the current doctrine of 
scripture. 

Reference has been made in an earlier part of this 
essay, to the period of time previous to the advent of our 
Saviour, in order to free the subject Irom the obscurity 
that is thrown over it by the doctrioe of the incarnation. 

* or wliom by lineage Chrisl came ; God, who is over all, — or 
He, who ig over all God,— i. e. He who ia the tfupn'me God, be 
bleMed for ever. The natural conalruriian at the Greek of this 
pOBaags, if il does not require, at least does not forbid the rnnder- 
ing hero given. It is a vi^ry strong circuiiiBlance thiLl the sBrly 
Fathers of the Churrh nover applied tills Innguagu to our Saviour ; 
nay, some of tliem eipressly forbade such an application, consider' 
ing tlie lille " God ov.;r all," or Ihc Suprtme God, as appr'^jiriale 
to the Fnihet bIodh, Have we mnre accurate copies of the scrip- 
tures in these days, or do we understand Greek better ? 
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But, in reality, there is the sam^ argument againgt- the 
trinity in e?ery thing which we are taught concerning 
Jesus Christ 'during bis abode on earth. A plkin and uOf* 
prejudiced reader of the New Testament, we are: per- 
suaded, >rould never think of his being God. The Jew» 
did not, except in pretence ; and the ground of that pre- 
tence was not allowed, but altogether denied^ and refuted 
by our Sa?iour. (See the 10th chapter of John.) We 
are persuaded, moreover, that the disciplbs never thtraght 
of him as God. For it is incredible thi^ there could ha^e 
been that free play of their thoughts- and passions, which 
is indicated in the evangelical narrative, that they could 
have indulged in familiar conversation, in petty disputes) 
in their questionings and doubts, and the contentions of 
worldly ambition, if they had felt themselves to be in tfae 
personal and visible presence of the infinite God; 

Nor, surely, is this at all surprising, but perfectly 
natural. Jesus constantly spoke of himself as inferior to 
God ; constantly averred, that he received all his power, 
authority, and doctrine from God. He testified his de- 
pendence on the Father by habitual prayer^ expressly 
acknowledged that he could do nothing of himself^ and 
on one occasion, solemnly referring to a future and 
momentous event, declared, that '* of that day and hour 
he knew nothing," that it was inscrutably hiddenan the 
counsels of God alone. Now, besides the simple and 
clear inference from all this, there is a dilemma for the 
trinitarian; from which nothing can extricate him, but an 
impeachment of the veracity of Jesus. Either our 
Saviour did know of the event in question, either he did 
possess power and autiiority> to do all things of him^el^ 
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or he did not. If he did nol he was not God. If he did pos- 
sess the kDOwledge or power in question, be acted ihe part 
of a deceiver. Surely, no christinn will hesitate which of 
these to believe. 

On this head of the prevailing sense of scriptiirc, we 
vrill only add a passage from a work lately published in 
England, and addressed to Bishop Burgess. 

" And DOW, my lord, in all cases in which any book may 
be considered as having passages not distinctly intelli^hle, 
or bome seemingly opposed to others, is it not to the 
general ienie we are to look T In such cases, can haman 
wisdom devise a more equitable or judicious proceeding, 
to come at the true import, than a candid reference to the 
general lenor? Grant but this fair and necessary reason- 
ing, and it goes at once to a decision of the question ; 
for there is such an overwhelming mass of testimony in 
oar favour, as must surprise even those who read their 
Bible, but have never seen the passages collected to- 
gether and presented in one view, many of them in terms' 
as clear and explicit as language can furnish, and some 
apparently so strongly pointed against a plurality of per- 
sons, each truly God, that had tbey been given expressly 
to counteract such a doctrine, they could scarcely have 
been given in words more satisfactory. 

" I will offer here a summary of these texts, taken from 
(hat intelligent work, Grundy's Lectures. In the work 
itself they may all be seen at full length. 

*' ThoM puuges in ihe N«w Tmameal in which the FiTiitii 
u (lyUiI OBI, or o!iLt Gou ate in number 17. 
^^^■'ThoM puanges where ho is ityled Gou, uhaaluleli/, hy wiy ol' 
^^^■Ifenut BDil raprtmat^, are in number 301). 

IL. J 
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" Those passages where he is styled God, with peculiarly high 
titles and epithets^ or attribtUeSf are in number 105. 

** Those passages wherein it is declared that aU prayers and 
praises ought to be offered to him, and that every thing ought to 
be ultimately directed to his honour and glory ^ are in number 90. 

** Passages wherein the Son is declared, positively, and by the 
clearest implication, to be subordinate to the Father, deriving 
his being from Him yreceiving from him his divine power, and act- 
ing in all things wholly according to the will of the Father, are in 
number above 300. 

" Of 1300 passages in the New Testament, wherein the word 
God is mentioned, not one of them necessarilj implies a plurality 
of persons." 

" To which may be added about 2000 passages in the 
Old Testament, in which the unity of God is either posi- 
tively expressed or evidently implied. 

^' Is it not almost incredible that, in this amazing and 
endless controversy, nearly all the testimony which is 
direct and intelligible, should appear to stand on one side 
only 1 What a wonder-working power is infatuation, when 
it can drive men forward against such an overwhelming 
superiority of evidence and reasoning as may be brought 
in support of the unity of God !" 

We must endeavour as briefly as possible, to state two 
or three further considerations, without attempting to ex- 
haust the subject. Strong as we think the argument is, 
derived from the simple, unembarrassed, and pervading 
sense of scripture ; multiplied as the passages which 
make for our doctrine are, even to hundreds, and 
thousands, yet we find still urged against us a few texts, 
a very few in the comparison, which it is said, speak ano- 
ther language. And the reasoning by which these few 
passages are still supported is this, that one declaration of 
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if (bat were not the very matter in question, — that 
cine declaratioD of God is as goo<I as many ; or, to state 
the principle oakeilly, that one text for a doctrine 
good as a thousand against Jl '. We are surprised to see 
this principle brought forward, by those who allow that 
the Bible should be interpreted as other books are. Wd 
tbiolc i[s fallacy may be made to appear by any one ( 
of a hundred examples that might be easily quoted. By 
lliis rule, any thing could be pwved from the scriptures* 
Thus, it might be proved according to the doctrines c 
one class of atheistical philosophers, that christians, good 
JQ common with all things else, are only component 
of the one divinity ; and christians as well as their 
'Master, should be delBed ; for they are said to be " par- 
iaJur* of the divine nature -," and Paul, addressing (faena 
says, " ye have an unction from the Holy One, and know 
,ait thingi ;" that is, literally, ye are omniscient, AgaiO) 
ithropomorphism, or the doctrine that God has a c 
■real nature, a doctrine that once had its advocates, 
much stronger support from llie scriptures, than the 
trinity. For what is more common in the Bible Ibar 
representation of God as seeing, hearing, walking, ds^ 
•Mnding, ascending 1 Nor would this, like the trinity, < 
jtradicl otiier passages of scripture. It would not contrac- 
tion, that "God is a spirit ;'" forxi 
impcMcd of a body and a spirit. And yet this doctriw 
it rnjocted by all chrii^tiane, by Iriiiitarian christians, too, 
iM the bare prtsumption of rtaion ! 

Anothrr consideration is founded on the first cbaptN 
Ephesians ; and we desire every believer in the trinity 
ioiuly (0 weigh it. Jesus Christ is there represented,' 
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as being ''far above all principality , and power ^ and^mightf 
and every name that is named, not only in this world, but 
also in that which is to come;*' as being '' Head over all 
things f hamng all things under his feet, and filling all in 
ALL." Now we say, that there is no stronger language de- 
scriptive of the dignity and greatness of Jesus in the New 
Testament. Why , then, is not this language adduced in the 
controversy ? Why is it not cited over and over again, 
as decisive ? Let the reason be well considered. It is 
because it is said, that God ^^set him^^ in this elevated 
situation, and ^^gave him^'' all this greatness. And the 
observation we have to make is this. If all this descrip- 
tion may be applied to Jesus in an inferior character, 
then any description in the Bible may ; if this language does 
not prove him to be God, no language can. Let a parallel 
passage in the 1st of Colossians be referred to, and it 
will be seen that our Saviour's creating all things, what- 
ever it may mean, is included in a catalogue of similar 
distinctions, which " it pleased the Father should 
dwell" in him. 

But enough has been said, though not the half that 
might be said, on this doctrine of the trinity ; a doctrine, 
as we believe, unknown to the apostles, introduced by 
the platbnizing fathers of the fourth century, but ill 
received by the body of christians then, and variously 
and at best imperfectly held by the body of christians evei 
since. 

The language referred to, in Ephesians and Colossians 
we may add, in leaving the subject, well expresses oui 
views of the pre-eminence of Jesus. We regard him as 
standing at the head of the moral creation on earth ; as bear- 
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a most interestiDgrdutionto the whole humnnrace, 
I "Worthy or Ihe admiration, the grntitndo, and affection 
^ «very human being. It is wilh referrnce aaA with dedar- 
eil restriction to (he church, that he is said to be nbov^ 
all things, Hbo?e all principality and power, and every 
6 that is named ; that it is said, ihat by him were all 
p created, and he is before all things, and by him all 
things consist ; all things, ifaat is, in the sense of the text, 
all things in the church ; for it is immediately added, "he 
is the head of the body, the church ;" and all this, " be- 
cause it pleased the Father Ihat in him should all fulness 
dwell ;" not all the fulness of imcreated power and glory ; 
iviir with the whole passage ; but all that was 
I necessary to him as Ihc Saviour of the world, as the head 
I oftbechurch. The C/iurcA is declared to he " the/Wnett 
I ofhim that filleth all things." 

The greatness of Jesus Christ, then, we conceive to 

he a moral and n^eial greatness. It does not depend 

bU metaphysical natur«, on the precise rank be holdt 

I the seals of being, on the exact degree of his power. 

r Oflhese. We are not informed, and they could not be the 

, objects of our affertion, if we were. All this seems to us 

' nnscriptural and nnproiitKble abstraction concerning the 

glory of Jesus. It does not depend, either, upon his 

[ having two niilures. Of this union of natures, there is 

I word in the New Testamunt. Neither does his 

greuluess depend on Ihe time when he began to o:xist. 

It is official. !l is his greatness as a Saviour, a grcKt- 

ness, not of age, hut of office. If God has been pleased 

appoint Jesus to be our Saviour, shall we demand b«-. 
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I, to know how long be has cxirt- ] 
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ed ? Shall we insist that be ought to have lived for ages 
before, to be qualified for the work 1 We might do so, 
but it would be bold presumption. From the stones, 
God could r^ise up children to Abraham ; and from the 
dust, he could raise up a Saviour. Suppose, we peed 
not enter upon the question, but suppose that his exist- 
ence did commence with his birth ; he might be none 
the less invested with all needful power. It would not 
follow by any means, that he was a mere man. Jt would 
be still true, and it is the belief of all, that he possessed 
super-human power, holiness, and authority, that he was 
unlike all other beings in his union with Grod, in his office 
and influence ; that he had the spirit of God without 
measure, and that the fulness of divinity dwelt in him. 
This is not, and cannot be a merely human being ; and 
we know of no one ' among us who believes him to 
be a mere man. Besides ; if we had settled all these ab- 
stract questions, of what use would it be to us 1 Our main 
concern is, not how long he hasi^existed ; not how many 
natures he has ; not what he is abstractly, but what he is 
to us 1 And to us he is a gracious, and a sufficient Redeem- 
er. To us he has that name, which is indeed above every 
name — Jesus the Saviour. To us he is Master and 
Head. To us he filleth all in all — he fills our souls with 
knowledge and peace, and satisfying good — with joy un- 
speakable and full of glory. 

But from this delightful and interesting view- of Jesus 
as our Saviour, we are called back to the region of cold 
abstraction concerning him, to be reminded of a certain 
theoretical, and as it seems to to us, most gratuitous dis- 
tinction. It is said then, that although in his oJficial 
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character Jesus is inferior, yet he is not, in his real char- 
acter ; that he has yeiled his divinity in humanity ; that 
{^though originally and truly God, he. condescends in the 
work of mediation and redemption, to act a part subor- 
dinate to God. With regard to this distinction we are 
almost tempted to reply to our opponents — be it so. Re- 
ceive Jesus Christ then in the character in which he is 
presented to you. Let questions about his original, met- 
aphysical nature be laid to rest. They are not of the 
Bible. Think of Jesus as your Saviour. Learn of him 
as your Teacher. Obey him as your Master. Imitate 
him as your Example. Love him as^ your gracious 
Friend, and Benefactor and Lord. Receive him as the 
Son of God. Fill your minds with the loveliness and 
grandeur of his character, as the brightest Image of God, 
the Representative of his authority, the Messenger of his 
mercy, the dying Saviour, the triumphant restorer, the 
light, life, and salvation of dying and guilty men. Fulfil 
the purpose of his death, and the duty of honouring him, 
by cultivating his mild, pure, forbearing, and charitable 
temper of mind. Do this, and we have no controversy 
with you. 

But we will not evade the objection, though we might 
be willing for his own benefit, to compromise with the 
objector. You say then, that Jesus is really equal with 
God, though officially inferior ; that his office is not his 
glory, but his humiliation. But where, let us ask, were you 
taught this distinction ? Where *did you find this theory 
about his personal equality, and official inferiority ? Surely 
it is not pointed out in the scriptures. On the contrary, 
is it not the current language of the New Testament, that 
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the Father instead of degrading^, put honour on the Son^ 
by the office he sustained, by the works he performed , by the 
influence he exerted? "Him hath God exalted by his 
right hand, to be a Prince and Saviour, to give repentance 
to Israel and remission of sins.'* In the universal vene- 
ration that should be paid to Jesus as the Saviour of men, 
we are taught that '* God hath highly exalted him, and 
given him a name that is above every name." But there 
is a very remarkable passage of scripture that puts this 
subject beyond all question. It is that passage in the fif- 
teenth chapter of the 1st Corinthians, which speaks of 
the termination of the kingdom and office of our Saviour ; 
and when, according to the theory above stated, we ex- 
pect of course, to hear that he rises to that dignity, from 
which he descended to perform the work of a mediator. 
" Then cometh the end, when he shall have delivered up 
the kingdom to God, even the Father ; when he shall 
put down all rule, and all authority, and power. 
For he must reign, till he hath put all enemies under 
his feet. — And when all things are' subdued under him, 
then shall the Son also himself be subject to him that 
put all things under him, that God may be all in all." 
Here, then, at the very moment, when, according to the 
objection, we expect to hear that Jesus rises to his 
primeval dignhy as God, behold he becomes subject to 
his Father, that, God, the only God, whom the scriptures 
know, might be all in all. Thus it appears, then ; the 
Father gave to Jesus all the dignity, power, and authority, 
which he possessed, who in the end will resign them ; and 
not only so, but will himself be subject to the Supreme 
and only God. 







To us, with our short-sighted views, all thiogs relaling 

the salvation of this world, may seem to be something 

it and almost inAnite — may seem to embrace the do- 

of a God. But let us remember, tbat the empire 

the majesty of Heaven arc not so bounded. Let 

raise oyr Ihotigbts to those worlds on worlds, that ri 

and extend, and spread to infinitude, — through regions 

where neither the eye, nor the thought of man has e 

idered. Let us think of the eighty millions of stins 

;h modern astronomy has brought to our view — 

;hty millions of suns with all their systems. Let us 

lember that all this too may he but one portion, and 

Jittle portion, of the ways in which the Almighty Irav- 

in the greatness of his power. At the head of this 

botindless dominion of worlds on ivorlds, and systems on 

systems, and universe upon universe, sits and reigns the 

Omnipotent, the Iniinite God. Yet from this height of 

dwelling-place, does he descend to behold the thingB 

done upon earth. He regards our wants and 

iknesdes ; He takes account of our sorrows ; lie has 

<n for the great, the spiritual welfare of our 

lOrtal being. In this province of his empire, he has 

ised up one, to be our Helper and Saviour, our Teacb- 

iind Guide, our Mediator and Comforter, our Lawgiv- 

and Judge. He has made his precepts our law ; his 

ivacter our pattern ; bis loveliness our attraction to 

virtue ; his sufferings our salvation ; his death our life ; 

Urn resurrection our pledge of immortality. He hath 

made Jesus, who was crucified, both Christ and Lord. 

Ue hath made his dominion universal, and his influence 

divine. By him, God made all these things ; hj h 
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he framed the system of the church ; by him, it consists. 
Jesus is the bond of its union. He is the head of its 
members. He empowered the apostles to instruct, to 
regulate, to form the church. All things are put under 
his feet. '' But it is manifest that he is excepted that 
did put all things under him. And when all things are 
subdued under him, then shall the Son >ilso himself be 
subject unto him that did put all things under him, that 
God may be all in all." 

Such are the views, which we entertain of the great- 
ness of Jesus. And they warrant us in the free use of 
the most exalted language, that the Scriptures ever apply 
to him, and they more than justify us in a devoted and 
ever growing attachment to him. And most earnestly 
do we wish that both Trinitarians and ourselves, laying 
aside our useless disputes, may advance far beyond our 
present attainments, in the knowledge and love of him. 
We believe it is very possible to contend much for his 
divinity, and yet to feel little of his excellence ; and for 
ourselves, far from maintaining that we apprehend all the 
glory and beauty of his character, we would rather ex- 
hort one another to grow in that spirituality and purity 
of mind, which will enable us more fully to appreciate the 
dignity and excellence of our Saviour, and more heartily 
to commune and sympathize with him, in all his generous 
and blessed instructions, examples, and sacrifices. 

We must now advert, though briefly, to two or three 
other doctrines, in regard to which we consider ourselves 
as holding a truer faith. The atonement is one of these. 
The death of Jesus Christ and its connexion with- our 
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welfare, is a subject which has alwnys ioteresled, and 
often perplexed Ihe mimk of chriRtinns. And to us it 
appears that the general mind has bnen greatlj misled 
on this subjccl. It has been misled, ia a wiiy of which 
there are many examples in every depRrtment of hnman 
ini^niry, by being directed too much to a single- point. 
There has been a desire to simplify Ihe subject. One 
class of passages, relating to the death of Christ, seems 
to have engrossed the whole attention. All the reasons 
for this event have been resolved Into the single consid- 
erulion of it, as tacri/tcial, with, at Ihe same time, a 
anf^ciontly vague and warering conception of what is 
meant by a sacrifice or atonement, as applied to the deiilh 
of Jesus. Now, we think, it will appear, that several 
views are (o be taken of this event, and several reasons 
assigned for it. 

There is another respect, we think, in which the gea- 
eral mind has been misdirected. The great object of 
inquiry has been to ascertain what cffccl the sufTi'ringa 
of Christ had upon Gad and bis government , — an iuijuiry, 
the propriety of which we could wish might be well pon- 
•leredl rather thnn to ascertain the effect lliej should 
have Ujiiin inan and his conduct. Indeed, the whole 
form and procedure of the investigation seems to us to 
havo been tootbeoretical, too presumptuous, and to have 
savoured loo little of the simplicity of Christ, It ha* 
been common, in the systems and sermons of the ortho- 
dox, to iolroducc the subject with reasonings like these ; 
" God gavo to man a law. Man violated this l»w. nnd 
tuhjected himself to its penally. It became nccs^ary, 
Ibcreforc, that this penalty should be viaited upon the 
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transgressor, or upon his substitute ; or at least, tha^ 
somethiog equhalent should be endured by some one- 
Without this, (it is confidently pronounced,) God covltf- 
not, in consistency with his character and government, for'- 
give the sinner. There was an exigency (it is said) ii^- 
the divine administration, and it demanded such an ex^ — - 
pedient as the atonement. Nothii^ but atoning blood- 
could satisfy divine justice, and work out salvation for the- 
guilty !" Now we cannot help asking those, who use 
such language as this, if they remember that they are 
talking about an infinite government, and an infinite God? 
if they consider what they say, and whereof they affirm, 
when they thus limit the Almighty with declarations of 
what he cannot do and what he must do 1 Surely, this 
is no subject for man to framp theories upon, and to lay 
down his propositions and to draw out his inferences. We 
put all speculations and presumptions aside, then, and 
taking the scriptures in our hand, we simply ask, what 
did God design to accomplish by the death of Jesus 
Christ ? and how does this solemn event fulfil tins design, 
whatever it be ? 

First, What was the design for which Jesus suffered ? 
The answer that pervades the whole New Testament, is 
this ; He siiffered in order to deliver us from sin. The 
design was moral, and spiritual ; was, in other words, the 
purity and happiness of man. What the ancient law can- 
not do, God designed to accomplish '* by the offering of 
his Son, even that the righteousness of the law might be ful- 
filled in uSf who walk not after the flesh, but after the spirit." 
Rom. viii, 3, 4. Not a word is here said or any where 
else, of the sufferings of Christ inclining or enabling God 
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to forgive, or of Iheir reDderine; il consistent with the 
divine character or government to forgive sinners. 
"Gbriet died for all, that they which live, skontJ htnce- 
Jitrlh not livt unto ihemschea, 6u( vntu hUn itfto died for 
Ihem fMd rou again." 2 Cor. v, 15 — i. e. that thoy should 
bve ID obedisQce lo his precepts, " lie gave hiioself for 
UB, tiiat he might dtlivtr us from thiipreieni evil w>rld, (ic- 
earditig to the ■will of God and our Father," Giil. i, 4. 
" He gave himself for ua, that ht might redeem us from all 
iniquity, and purify unto himtelfa. peculiar people, ttaliiu* 
tf good ^orki," Titus, li, 14. " Ye wore not redeemed," 
SByii Peter, "with corruptible things, as silverand guld, 
but with the prttcious blood of Chrlal ; as of a lumb without 
Uumish and without bpot ;" hul from what redeemed? 

yourfathert," 1 Pet. i, 18. These passages directly and 
frith remarknble emphaeje, declare the mural, the saving 
porposG of the saflerings of Christ. 

The same purpose appcxrs ,indirerlty and with more 
or less clearoess, in all the olhef passages of the New I 

TestanMnt tfaat reliite to the subject. For ; are we said i 

to be " reconriled to God by llie dealb of his 8an," 
Rom- V, 10 ; to be " made a'gh Hy the t>loDd of 
Glirist," Eph. ii, 13 ; " reconcileil. in the body of his 
flcih through deiith"? — how can this be, but through 
onrbaComii^ "holy and unblamable^ a ad unreprovable 
M At (^ of God?" Col. i, 21, 23. What ii recon- 
ciliation lo God.bttt love, d'jhmission, .obedience to him'! 
If we are reconciled loGoil by ibe de»lh of bis Son. the 
very oieuniug of (his decUration is, that we ue by tbia 
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means, brought to love him, to confide in him, to become 
his friends and children. 

In fine; if we are said, through the death of Christ, 
to obtain forgiveness, futare happiness, the escape from 
fatare misery, are not these, too, indissolublj connected 
with virtue 7 are they not the direct and unavoidable 
consequence of repentance and holiness 1 Is it conceiva- 
ble or possible that a humble and devout mind should 
want the forgiveness of God, or fail of happiness ? No ; 
humility and devotion are forgiveness, and peace, and bless- 
edness, to him who possesses them. The removal of sin is 
by the very constitution of our nature, the removal of all the 
essential, the intrinsic unhappiness it occasions. The ques- 
tion, whether sin could be forgiven on bare repentance, 
it seems to us, could never be asked, if the terms of it 
were thoroughly Understood. The case is not a suppos- 
able one, that a being, filled with the love of God, with 
reverence, and humility, and gratitude, could be the 
object of God's abhorrence ; that such a one in all the 
fervors of devotion and virtue, could be unhappy, the 
unforgiven child of wrath and perdition! — The grand 
and leading purpose of the death of Christ, therefore, 
was, to promote our virtue pnd piety, and in this way our 
forgiveness and everlasting happiness. This is the bur- 
den of the christian doctrine on this subject. This is 
all that we need to understand or experience. This is 
what is fundamental, what is essential in the doctrine. 
If the cross of Christ has power to subdue our pride« 
our impatience, our worldliness — if it brings us to humili- 
ty, to meekness and penitence, it is enough. And if it 
has not these effects, though we understand all my^te- 
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riea anilall knowledge coDcerningil, all its cDnnexions with 
Ihe in6nile government of God, all its bearing on the 
wrelfare of the aniverae, it would profit us nothing. 

But we may, as we proposed, inquire secondly, hon 
the death of Christ promotes our sanctilicatioD 1 In what 
vay it it that " the blood of Christ cleanseth us from all 

1. The first reply with which the scriptures farnish 
lis, is, that he died as an eiampU of virtue. Christ suf- 
fered for us, says an Apostle, leaving us an example that 
we should follow his steps, 1 Pet, ii, 21. " Let this 
mind be in you" — i.e. humility — "which was also in 
Christ Jesus, who being in the form of God," — not 
being God, but " in Ihe form of God," clothed with di- 
rine authority, — " thought it no robbery to be equal with 
God," — no robbery to retain this form or semblance of 
Dirinily, this likeness lo God ; — or better — did not re- 
gard this likeness, this authority and dignity as robbers 
or soldiers do a spoil, a thing to be eagerly seized 
npon ; "but humbled himself, and became obedient unto 
death, even the death of the cross," Phil, ii, 5 — 8. 
With this example before them, the Apostle exhorts 
christians to be like minded, having the same love ; to 
acoid doing any thing through strife or vain glory, and 
that, in lowhness of mind each should esteem other bet- 
ter than themselves. 

We have neither space nor occasion, though it were 
easy, to introduce further quotations to the same effect. 
Every virtue which Jesus inculcated in his precepts he 
exemplified in his sufferings. The cross contains an 
epitome of Christianity, and it embodies the life and pow- 
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Was really a sacrifice in the cause of human virtue and 
welfare, as truly so in regard to the end, though not in 
regard to the manner and means, as the offerings appoint- 
ed in the Jewish ritual. ** He died for us." Again ; his 
death is a strong and affecting pledge of God's mercy. 
Or in other words, as the hlood of the ancient sacrifices 
was a seal of God's covenant of forbearance and faith- 
fulness to his people, so is the blood of Christ a perpetual 
seal, a perpetual confirmation of God's merciful inten- 
tions to the human race., <' He that spared not his own 
Son, but delivered him up for us all, how shall he not," 
argues an apostle, *' how shall he not with him also firefly 
give us all things !" Rom. viii, 32. God was willing, 
that he whom He had raised up to be a Prince and a 
Saviour, on whom he had poured the grace of innocence 
and purity, and '* the spirit without measure," to i>diom 
he had given peculiar tokens of his favour and love, that 
this being, so exalted, so benevolent, and so cherished, 
should fall a sacrifice in the cause he had undertaken. It 
pleased God, thus to show his concern for our salvation, 
and how great was the interposition it required. He has 
thus ^' set forth his Son as a propitiation, through faith in 
his blood ;" a propitiation, that is, as the ancient sacrifices 
were, a token of his being propitious to the penitent and 
believing ; to declare his kindness, that he might be, that 
is, might appear to be merciful, and the bestower of 
mercy on all who believe in Jesus, Rom. iii, 25, 26. By 
this signal means, God has proclaimed his love to us, and 
he has taught us to feel our unworthiness. He has 
taught us to bow before the cross with contrition, to cast 
down our pride and self-sufficiency, to come unto Him in 



the way, not of merit, but of mercy ; to come to him 
confessing our sins, and crucifying within us every unlioly 
afiectioD. And thus, do we " receive the atonement" in. 
the Imo and ancient sense ; our sins being repented o!f 
ire covered over, are forgiven.* 

These, though very briefly and iraperfectly stated, seen 
o us, to be the principal and evident relations of the deatb 
of Jesus to our sane titi cat ion and eternal happiness. If 
there are other reasons for this event, reasons which are 
intriniiic and inscrutable, which escape our discernment 
or surpass our comprehension, we are willing to receive 
what wc do uniierstHnd,and for the rest to cast ourselves oa 
the simple appointment of God. And when we pray fiw 
blessings through Christ, or in the name of Christ, oi 
through his bluod, we a.'^k through that mercy which he 
bas proclaimed in his mission and death, through the 
encouragement he has given us to draw nigh to God, 
through his intercession, and through all that, known oi 
unknown, which he has done, or is doing for us. We 

[ rejoice in him as an all-sufficient Saviour, as having done 
U that, which was needful to be done, to prepare the waj 

I ibr our salvation. And we have the undoubting certainty, 
.that if we make a grateful and humble use of his instruc- 

\- tions, if we contemplate his sufferings in such a manner u 

Lto become penitent, meek, and pure in heart, God will 

I pronounce our sins forgiven. 

We must pass very cursorily two or three other suh- 
JACte of popular belief. One of these is the tenet con- 
cernit^ human depravity. We believe that this depravity 

* The Hebrew wuid rsndcied iioneiiienl, signified <o pUeh, (o 
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ii (reat and lamentable, but not that it is iUitiTe,.ii(Mr thnt 
it is total. We do not believe that man has anjF-original, 
constitutional tendencies to sin, rather than to holiness-; 
or that the infant of a day old, is chargeaMe with gnilt in 
any sense ; or that any man in this world ever arrives to 
an absolute, unqualified depravation of every affection. 
Nothing would be easier, we think, than to show that the 
native principles in man, — such as the desire of physical 
enjoyment, the desire of happiness, of > power, of esteem, 
of knowledge, — thint the principle of self-defence, the 
principle, i. e. of repelling, not of retaliating an injury,-^ 
that, in fine, the faculties of reason, conscience, memory) 
&c. that all these principles of our constitution lure 
either innocent, good, or useful ; that the rtcd qualities 
of our nature are perverted by sin, that our nature itself 
is tiolated by transgression. Nay, we believe that there 
is, in human nature, as truly a love of excellence, thouf^ 
it is the weaker principle, as there is a love of happiness. 
And we are sorry for the depravity or for the blindness 
of him, who does not perceive this ; who does not know 
that bis natural feelings venerate and love the good and 
the virtuous, who is not conscious, that, not his sentiments 
only but his affections, not his conscience only but his 
heart, does, even in a fictitious tale, where of course he 
is perfectly disinterested, does constantly and warmly 
take the side of rectitude and virtue. We do not say 
that these emotions are necessarily habitual in those 
minds where they sometimes spring up ; we do not say 
that they constitute the character of the mass of man- 
kind ; we do not say that the body even of the best 
community is more good than bad. But we do maintain, 



t hai good and hoi; aflectione are natural to m^n, thon^ 
tbey are loo often corrupted bj e(l<ication, smothered by 
pa«>sion. and almost bk>Ited out hy Ticioas indulgence. 
Be it so, that there is corruption, and piission. and vice, 
and selfishneM ; we feel them as deeply, it may be. and 
tnmenl thero. as bitterly as others ; yet, nhal, we feiir> 
lesdy ask, what in the compass of the norld will tonch 
so many hearts and so deeply, — what will draw tears 
from S0 many uyes. »s the storv of a noble and gene- 
rous action — of relief carried to the poor, the sick, and 
tlt« suffering— «f Howitrd's benevolence : or. to name a 
far greater, ol" our Saviour's for^rjng payer on the 
cr083^ And, are the beings endowed with sach affec- 
timts. to be pronoiraced totolly corrupt. mnteFolcnt, .ind 
selthb, and natively and utterly depraved and wicked 7 — 
Sncfa ii a glimcG at the argnment from reason, from ex- 
perience and observation. Scripture, we ar^ satisfied, 
furnishes as little in favonr of the doctrine we are coo- 
sMering. It tenches indeed, that men ar* (rreatly deprav- 
ed, and that they err from their youth ; but all (his falls 
short of the proof of nativt and tolal depravity. The 
eKpre^wionK which arc quoted for this parpOBe are evi- 
donlly the language, not of philosophical discrimination, 
but of strong feeling. The very same sort of language 
we every diiy use and hear, without meaning or under- 
standing that the wortd around as is totally corrupt. We 
interpret the Bible »s we do other books, as wc do other 
language. Wo believe that the sacred teachers wrote as 
naturally as other men ; and we arc glad to find that the 
learned amoitg oQr orthodox brethren are anwrting this, 
loo. Besides ; the atfpinniM that prove* total depravity 
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from the* scriptnres, proves too much. It proves that the 
sacred writers were themselves totally depraved ; for 
they express self-ahhorrence in terms as strong as they 
express ahhorrence of other men's sins. At the same 
time, we are far from thinking lightly of hnman depravi- 
ty. We regard it not as the great calamity only, derived 
from Adam, or from elsewhere, hut as *' the great trans- 
gression ;" as the perversion of faculties and affections 
that were originally good. We regard it as involving 
every thing that should he chiefly dreaded and lamented 
on earth. And these sentiments, sentiments of deep 
and unfeigned regret and solicitude, we conceive to 
belong not to the vicious and profligate only, but to the 
moral, the decent, the sober, nay to the best of christians. 
We also maintain a convernon from thb sinful state,—- 
we urge it by every solemn sanction that c«i be derived , 
from all present and future good and iU. There is a 
sense undoubtedly, in which conversion is the way which 
every human being must take, to become virtuous and 
holy. Even in infancy a habit of sensual or physical 
gratification, and indeed of gratification in general, is ac- 
quired, which, though not sinful, must be counteracted in 
the formation of the right character. This counteraction 
will cost self-dehial, and the necessity of self-denial will 
provoke passion, and thus it is through the resistance of 
wrong inclinations only, in other words, through, a con" 
version^ that even a little child can become good. If 
these inclinations instead of being resisted, are indulged, 
then is the difficulty and the magnitude of the work of 
conversion every moment increased. If they are partial- 
ly resisted, a mixed character will be formed — thQ ^om^ 
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tnan cfaantcler amoDg men ; if more earnestly, a character, 
wliose leaDing;3 are towards virtue and piety, and yet, 
which may not be decidedly chrislian. This is a leu 
common case, but stilt by no means unusual. And it ia 
concerning such cases as this, ihnE ne are dissatisfied with 
the indiscriminate and popular mode of preaching the 
doctrine of conversion. With regurd to such persons ne 
adopt the language of the admimbie Paley. " Tc these, 
we must preach, not conversion, but improvemenl. Im- 
provement, continual improvement must be our text and 
our topic ; improvement in ((race, in piety, in disposition, 
in viftoe." We believe in conversion, then, earlier or 
later in its date, speedier or slower in it8 progress, but ne 
do not believe that it is a change equally great to all ; 
nor that it is to be urged wilkiuit quatification , upon every 
nan not absolutely a christian. We are com^jetlud to 
feel also, that this doctrine is commonly urged with ac- 
companiments which are still less agreeable to our ideas 
of christian dehcacy and propriety. We do not believe, 
that conversion is an extravagant and notable experience, 
or a momentary or miraculous impulse, which » man must 
go forth to proclaim to the neighbourhood or village 
where he lives, but rather that it is the work of retire- 
ment and seclusion, carried on with prnyer and watchful- 
ness, with silent regrets, and earnest endeavours for 
amendment, and that in due time, it brings forth the 
beautiful fruits of modesty, humility, forbearance, kind- 
ness, and a tender con<icience. 

With regard to divine injlaenee, we firmly believe in 
it ; only we maintain, that it is strictly accommodnted to 
Ike human powers, to humiu agency and freedom. And 
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tUction we do not object against, if men are elected to 
he -chriatiansy as we believe, jast as they are elected to 
be merchants or philosophers,-— in perfect coaformitj 
wit h their own choice, endeavour, and moralactioB. And 
perseverance we do not oppose, hnt.^ead'fer, if the doc- 
trine be, that. he only is a^ood maawbo.isifieTseverin^y 
good. 

Such are a very few of the very many reasons, which 
lead us to regard our faith, as truer, purer, more reason- 
able, more scriptural than the ^popular theology. And 
this is our principal answer to any that ask us a reiusonof 
oar attachment to Unitarianiam. 

II. But to this we ndd, and shall now briefly consider 
another. We 'believe, then, that it is a more irasFi^ sys- 
tem. We value it not only as- a system of troth, but as 
a system of moral influence, o^ religious instmctidn. -We 
are sometimes asked a reason, not of our £uth, in unita- 
rianism as a collection of doctrines, but of our regard^ 
it as a mode of religious instruction; a reason for our 
attendance at a unitarian church ; and though our 
adversaries -are very Teady and ^ree in asaignii^ the 
mot>vv; we shall undertake to state the groudds of our 
preferenoe for ourselves. And .^is we shall do by sta- 
ting some of our objections to the popular or orthodox 
mstructions of the day. It is not merely, then, >that the 
doctrines of orthodoxy, and of native depravity, of 
election and special grace, in particular, are often ucged 
in a way that is disconragingand paralysing to human 
exertion ; occasioning doubt and distrust among the 
thinking, and evasions among the negligent; but we 
kave mMNre 4UQrious /complaints against the :pirBvailing 
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modes of reli^ous inBtTUction, than even these. We 
complain that there is a want of discriminatioB, a want of 
liberal and enlarged views, aad io some of the most com- 
moD represent at itms of sin and future punishment, a want 
of real and close dealing with the conscience. 

1. The Tuattt of diicrimiaaiioji, appears in several re- 
spects, but they may all be redxiced, ne believe, under 
one observation ; which is this ; that the language of the 
apostles, nhich was adapted to the times when the; liv- 
ed, is too indiscriminately applied to the circumstances 
of religion at the present day. 

Thus, the terms believing, being bom again, beirig 
brought out of darknts$ inlo marvellovt light, terms which 
well applied to a time when a new religion was introdu- 
ced, requiring belief before all things, aad ushering every 
believer instantly, into a world of new spiritual objects ; 
these terms we say, arc still used as the standing repre- 
sentations of religion, instead of (what they truly mean) 
virtue, piety, goodness, obedience. We object to the 
coiutant use of the epithets, " twliever, regenerate per- 
sons," SiC. not because they Ofiginalty meant any thing 
with which we do not perfectly accord, but because they 
now ate indiscriminate, at least, if not worse. They 
carry a vagne, or else a false impression. They confuse 
the general mind, or they mislead it, They divert the 
thoughts, in a measure, we fear, from the simple matters 
of a good and devout heart and of holy hviog, and fix 
tbem on abstractions, experiences, exercises ; rather 
tliBti upon itiitiei. Thus, to give another instance, " ob- 
laining a hope," — because having hope was a mat- 
ter of great and aflieclmg interest in the skepticism 
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and despoadenoy of a beatlleB stale, aMi was owe of th^ 
most precious resuks of the new rehgiott ;— ^ obtaJamg 
a Ik^,'* is now made equiTalent to obtainiiig teligioB 
itself. Bat, sarely, these things are very difierent» and 
may be very Iktle allied to each othra. And yet, because 
unitarian preachers conscieAtionsly nse the simpler terms, 
that are expressive of religioiis character ; such as **ob* 
tainiDg habits of parity, being kind, and spirilnal, and 
pnre in heart,** they are accused of cotdness, and said 
to preach morality, and we suppose, do reaily lose mfln- 
ence with the unreflecting and superstitioas. llMseare 
net the words and phrases that to them *^ savour of godli- 
ness,** »id m)thittg can persuade many peofde, bat Atat 
the sacred and solemn import is wanting. 

Again, we observe that t^e bread diitinttmn vMdl on- 
cietnthf eogisted i^efweea. Chriitium €md Pt^ttms^ between 
the body of christians and the mass of mmdund ; in 
other wordij, between the chnrch and the world, is stffl 
attempted to be kept trp in oar christian eoi%regations. 
They are separated into the two classes of beKevetv and 
oabelievers, saimts and sinners, the precious and the v3e ; 
and they 9sre respectively addressed in langni^, 'too 
flattering, we fear on the one hand, and on the other, too 
diqpreBsing and diseouraging, and certainly degeadlngahd 
irritating. 1^ body of the congregation, called as they 
Mbjtaally are, by the opjprobrious.ai^pellstions, Htmerf^ 
impenitefU pirsdn$t ^Mtniei ofixod, dbc.-***-eonstaiitfy told 
that they tiave no part nor ki in the BMller of c^hrisCiitt 
feUowship and hope, that they are hateful in ^le eight of 
Ood and good men, «e too apt to take it for grante d 
Aiat they iwve no red ooncera in the oftvmgs and devo^ 
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tiom of the sanctuary. The; are Dot eoGourageil to 
comeaa fell oiv mors hip pers, to offer theit common prayers 
anil thanksgivings, and they do not so come. Indeed, 
the minister does not consider them as taking part with 
faim in prayer, and this is very often apparent trom his 
devotions. It is from siicb causes that many go to the 
sanctuary without any interest or pleasure, that they go 
with a mechanical formality, or vi^ue curiosity ; that 
(hey stupidly or contemptuously hear what is said, that 
they endure long and nearisome prayers, and never once 
perbapa in these seasons, yield to the kind and generous 
communion of saiots. Oh ! it is lamentable that any 
thing should deprive them of this participation and privi- 
lege 1 that any thing should sour and alienate their minds, 
aitd lead them to feel that religion is a set of repulsive 
tlogmas and exclusive pretensions ! But thus it is. Audit 
is so, partly from the vain attempt to make distinctions, 
which are not palpable, and not, to the extent alleged, 
real. A close analysis of the character of society, nil! 
shew us that there are ionumerable shades of difference 
in ft. It is true, that there is a broad distinction be- 
tween good and bad men, but this does not accurately 
divide the community. Some are decidedly good ; others 
are decidedly bad ; but there are many more, than either, 
that are of a mixed character. No preacher dare come 
forward to bis congregation, and tell them that a few of 
Ibem only are good, and all the rest badpeoplt. And if 
be did not wrap up the matter in a tecbnical phraseo- 
logy of " saints and siiu)«T9," " penitent and impeni- 
tent," &.C, no congregation would endure it. For no 
coogrec;alioQ, we repeat and nver. can be divided inin 
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two distinct classes^ as broadly distinguished as the pre* 
^oQs and the vile, righteous and wicked persons, the 
friends and the enemies of God. 

Once more ; the precept, " be not conformed to the 
world;" that is, be not conformed to the state of society 
around you, was a precept exceedingly pertinent in the 
days of the apostles ; and, in many respects it is pertir 
nont still But as it originally referred to a certain etate of 
society, it must be modified by the changee of society. 
Should there ever be a millennium, such as many christ- 
ians expect, this precept would have no application at all, 
and of course it must have less and less application as the 
world imfvoves ; that is, as it approaches towards a mil- 
lennium. Now we object to the common modes of in- 
struction, that this distinction is quite left out of sight. 
Christians are put on their guard against the worid. 
against its hostility, its ridicule, or its friendship, just as 
if it was made up of treacherous, scoffing, persecuting 
Pagans. One of the first notions which a new conrert 
acquires, is, that men around him, perhaps his best friends, 
his kindred, are enemies ot despisers of him on account 
of hb religion, and he becomes, in consequence, sour or 
sanctimonious, or conceited, and at any rate, less kind, 
less agreeable, less modest ; while he imagines that he 
is all the more pious and hearenly. At the same time he 
is taught to avoid all cheerful recreations, as the ways of 
the linful world ; at least all polished recreations. He 
mmj go to the military review, he may celebrate " the 
Election,'* or the festival of Independence ; he may min- 
gle with promiscuous crowds, amidst vulgar sports, vi« 
oious excesses, and profane oaths, and npt lose bia good 
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name ; but let him beware of more deceDt and polished 
amnsemeDts, ns he values his chrbtian standing. We do 
not deny that recreation may be abused, as business and 
ecery thing else may be abused. Still, however, the one 
was designed to occupy a place in life, as much as the 
other. Our concern is not to extirpate but to improve 
the pleasures of society. And to refuse recreations to 
the young, and relaxation to the busy, and amusement to 
V the toiling, is not only an unwise and an unpromising un- 
bderlaking, but it is to distort the rational and cheerful re- 
ligion we profess, to disparage it in the eyes of intelligent 
and thinking men, and to dissuade them from its dutiee 
and ordinances. And it is at the same time to hold op 
. to christians, a very tooBC and questionable standard of 
b^ety. 

^ When, therefore, christians are told that they should 
* not be conformed to the world, let there be some discrim- 
iuBtion used — let them be told to aiAaf they should not be 
conformed. Let them be put on their guard as much as 
any one pleases against worldlineas, against the inordi- 
nate love of money, against selfishness in all its forms, 
■gainst the spirit of the world, so far as it is bad, against 
the maximsof the world, so far as they are corrupt, against 
to so accommodating subserviency to its influence and opin- 
^'ions. And in guarding themselves from all this, they will 
I And enough to do, without entering into a contest with the 
modes and forms of society, with innocent recreations, or 
wtih a social hostility and contempt, which they foolislil}*' 
fancy, or else have, themselves, by their fanaticism or COD- 
Mit, justly provoked. i" 

S. We might mention other instances of the want of 
VOL. I. !• 
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discrimination, but must pass to notice the d^ieney of 
practically enlarged and liberal ijiews, and under thb head, 
we most content ourselves with one or two examples. In 
the first place, we have observed that with most ortho- 
dox preachers, the interest of this world are studiously 
set in opposition to the interests of the world to come. 
One of the grand tests of piety, which they propose to 
their hearers is, whether they "can give up the world." 
The objects and the blessings of the future world 9ire 
often represented by them as at war with the objects and 
blessings of the present. To secure both, if we aiay 
judge from thenr current language, they deem impossi- 
ble. Dr. Watts thus expresses the sentiment : 

" I give my mortal interest up, 
" And make my God my all ;"— 

as if making his God his all, was not at once ^ecurii^ in 
the highest degree, both his mortal and immortal inter- 
est. In the eyes of the popular theology, there seems 
to b6 little that is lovely upon the face of the earth. It 
is an accursed spot, stricken with the vengeance of Grod, 
and encumbered with the footsteps of an outcast race. 
It is ** a dark world'*— and " a vile world" — and " a 
worthless world." Disparaging epithets seem easily and 
abundantly to grow out of the popular creed and the 
popular way of thinking. " The men of this world," 
we all know, is a current phrase of the pulpit for sinful 
and unregenerate men. To enjoy Hiis world, to delight 
in it, is an offence to the religion of the day. 

With these ideas is naturally associated, in the next 
place, the equally limited notion, that religion is an un- 
happiness. A life of religion is considered, by multitudes, 
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t a kind of penance. It is the relinquishnicnt of a pres- 
nt for a future good. Piety, as men are generally led 
) suppose, is a most undesirable attammenl. Duty is 
D irksome tabuuT. Self-denial is an unwelcome, joyless 
I* itaek- The men of sensual pleasure, it is imagined, would 
be fully entitled to boast pver the men of religion, if it 
trere not for the compensations of a future state. 

all ibis seems to us, a lo^v and narrow way of 
iking. Religion is happiness. It has the promise 
life that now is, as well as thnt which is to come. 
It enables us to make the most of this world and of the 
fnturc, at the same time. The interests of the two worlds 
sre not at all incompatible, not at all opposite. Nay, they 
essentially involved in each other. No man can en- 
ly the best of this life, who does not best prepare for a fu- 
re. Honesty is the best policy ; virtue is the only peace ; 
piety enhances all the joys of life. To behold the glory 
of God in all things, to commune with him through the 
medium of alt that he has made and all that he appoints, 
to walk in an abiding peace with our own conscience, to 
iodalge in none but virtuous pursuits and rational plea»> 
ores, to be benevolent and kindly atfeclioned, and con- 
tented and humble, lo receive the gifts of God with 
■petunl thnnkfulness, lo grow in purity and devotion, 
progress as constant as that of life; this is the 
lly true and infallible way of enjoyingthe present world ; 
this, surely, is the preparation for a better world to 

W« cannot sufficiently lament that a narrow sense and 

i dark tfaeolc^y have perpetuated I among ns so mnny of' 

) notions of ascetic superstition and Popish ponancet 
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that they have thrown a* veil over the brightness of life, 
and marred its beauty and joy. Enough of evil we have 
to endure, without our own preposterous devices to be 
miserable, enough to need all the constancy, and cheer- 
fulness, and powerful support of religion. And enough 
have men to contend with ip the acquisition of a true 
piety, to need all the animating expectation of an un- 
speakable and present happiness. Let all men know 
that heaven begins were virtue and piety begin their 
heavenly course ; let them be instructed concerning the 
khagdom of heaven, neither to say, '^ lo ! here, nor lo ! 
there, for the kingdom of heaven is within them !" 

3. One further practical reason we have to offisr for 
our preference of the unitarian system of instruction. , We 
say, then, that many of the most popular repr€$eniati(ms 
of sin and its punishment^ while they awe and shock the 
mind, do not, as we conceive, really touch the conscience 
and the heart. On this point of close and thorough 
dealing with the conscience, we know that orthodox 
preachers consider the pre-eminence as conceded to them ; 
but we shall call the claim in question. To say or to 
imply, as they must do, that the majority of those whom 
they address is composed of persons utterly depraved ; 
to say, that sin is an infinite evil, that every sin deserves 
an infinite punishment, that the sins of every day and hour 
deserve the everlasting damnation of hell, and that every 
unconverted man ought to lie down every night, with 
this conviction ; to say these things, is, we believe, a 
very doubtful way of affecting the conscience. Reflect- 
ing and independent minds will rise up against such doc- 
trine ; the weak, indeed, may bow down, but it will be 
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the prostration of the snperstitiouB, and not ofthe con- 
trite. Let the preacher, instead of dealing in these im- 
Ming generalities, descend, and lay a skilful hand upon 
ittbe sins of the passions and the senses, and of the heart 
'that God aloDo seeth, and he will do a more effectual 
work. Ofthe same nature is the common representa- 
tion of sinners, as having "aconlett and a controvtriy 
■mik the Atmtgkii/." Men lend an incredulous ear to such 
charges. They do not feel them to be true. They are- 
nat conscious of entering into any such impious warfare 
with God. We all know that we are sinners, and if we 
are told so in simple terms, with searching applications, 
and affectionate remonstrances, we may deeply feel it. 
But it avails little to bring down upon us charges of such 
dreadful and incredible guilt and insanity — of " bating 
God" — " and wishing to tear him from his throne," &.c. 
We doubt not that such monstrous doctrines have been 
preached concerning God, as have awakened the abhor- 
rence of conscience, and of every moral and jnst senti- 
ment of the human heart. But this abhorrence was di- 
rected, not against the true character of God, but against 
a frightful picture of the ImagiDalion. Hen have ima- 
gined, no doubt, that they hated God, but it was only a 
false deity that they hated. It is true, that in the scrip- 
tures, men are called " the enemies of God ;" hut this is 
only by construction, and ought to he explained. They 
are enemies of God, only as they are enemies of God's 
laws, of virtne, of conscience, of their own welfare. 

And as destroyers of their own welfare, we may add, 
art ikey piinMed; as the voluntary authors of tempers 
■uh) bKhits, which carry their own miscrv aod punishment 
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with them. This view of the subject addressee «t once 
ft maa^s rea8on» aod conscience, and experience ; and 
works convictiuD. To awaken honor is a difierent thing. 
This nay be done by the description/ef elemental fires, 
of writhing in eternal flames, of the breath of the Al- 
mighty kindling the heated furnace of his wrath. All 
this may scare the imagipetion of the sinftil. man, but it 
will come neater to him to tell lum that God, instead of 
inflicting vengeance on him as a vindictive executioner, 
will, as a pitying Father, leave him to the consequences of 
his wickedness. It will come neareri fiir nearer to him, 
to point him to the curse of sinful habits, to the anguish 
of remorse, to that hell whose fires he is already kindling 
in his own bosom. In fine, the religion thai shall afect 
a man, must not be dressed up in technical phrases, must 
not propound indiscriminate notions and illiberal dogmas 
to him, nor strive to encompass 'him with horrors, from 
which his sense and reason revolt. It cannot be impond 
upon him, but must be wrougfU in him by his own ftee, 
willing, cheerful endeavours. 

m 

Thus we have stated some of the speculative and 
practical grounds of our preference for the system of Uni- 
tarianism over the systems of doctrine and instruction 
that prevail around us. We do not say that epoery ortho- 
dox preacher adopts the mode of instruction which we 
have refuresented ; but we say, that this is the prevailing 
style of teaching. We know that there are men of libe- 
f al and cultivated minds among orthodox teachers ; men 
of kind and catholic feelings, of rational and compre- 
hensive views of religion, and with such pien we have 
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no controversy. That they are nominally trinitarians, it 
to us a matter comparatively of no consequence. Omr 
chief objections to orthodoxy are practical. We prefer 
a different kind of instruction, not because it tends to 
promote vicious indulgence, and to hush the monitions 
of conscience— God forbid ! but because we think the 
religious teaching that we value, more discriminating, 
more liberal, more rational, simple, and touching to the 
heart and conscience ; because, too, we regard religion 
as the grand concern of our being, the great object de- 
igned to call forth the free action of our facidties, and to 
give them their fuU expansion ; because we regard reli« 
gion as a friend, with whom we would live without dis- 
trust, and die without fear, and would confide in, to lead 
us to the regions of immortality ! 
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DISCOURSE. 



LTuE evideoces ol' revealed religion are the subject of 
s lectare, a subject of ^eat extent, as well as of vast 
importance. la discussing it. an immeose variety of 
leariuDg has been employed, and all the powers of the 
intellect beeo called forth. History, metaphysics, ethi- 
cal science, and the science of human nature, have been 
summoned to the controversy, and have contributed to 
Christianity the aids of abstract reasoning, of criticism, 
of ancient learoiog, and of moral sentiment. To con- 
dense into one discourse what scholars aad great men 
have written on this point, is impossible, even if it were 
deairuble j and I have stated the extent of specniatiori 
into which out subject has led, not because I propose 
(o give an abstract of other's labours, but because I wish 
you to understand, that the topic is one not easily de- 
spatched, and because I would invite you to follow ma 
in II discussion, which wilt require concentrated and cou- 
linu«d attention. A subject more worthy of attention, 
• bua the claims of thnt religion, which was impressed oa 
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oar childhood, and which is acknowledged to be the 
; only firm foandation of the hope of immortality, cannot 
be presented ; and oar minds mast want the ordinary 
seriousness of human nature, if it cannot arrest us. 

That Christianity has been opposed, is a fact, implied 
in the establishnMDt of this kctwe. Thai it has had 
adversaries of no mean intellect, you know. I propose 
in this discourse to make some remarks on what seems 
to me the great objection to Christianity, on the general 
principle on which its evidences rest, and on some of its 
particular evidences. 

The great objection to Christianity, the only one which 
has much influence at the present day, meets us at the 
very threshold. We cannot, if we would, evade it, for 
it is founded on a primary and essential attribute of the 
religion. The objection is pftener felt than expressed, and 
" amounts to this, — that miracles are incredible, and that 
the supernatural character of an alleged fact is proof 
enough of its falsehood. So strong is this propensity to 
doubt of departures from the order of nature, that there 
are sincere chrbtians, who incline to rest their religion 
- wholly on its internal evidence, and to overlook the out- 
ward extraordiuRry interposition of God, by which it was 
at first established. But the difficulty cannot in this 
way be evaded ; for Christianity is not only confirmed by 
miracles, but is in itself, in its very essence, a miraculous 
religion. It is not a system, which the human mind 
gathered, in the ordinary exercise of its powers, from the 
ordinary course of nature. It professes to be a super- 
natural communication from God. So that the objection 



triiich 1 hare Elated still presses upon us, and, if it he 
well pounded, it is fnlal ta Christianity. 

U is proper then to begin the rfiacuBsion, with inquir- 
ing, whence the disposition to discredit mimcles springs, 
and how Tar il is rnlional. A preliminary remBrkof some 
importance is, that this disposition is not :i necessary 
part or principle of our mental constitution, like the dts- 
posiliOD to trace effects to adequate causes. We are 
indeed so framed, as to expect a continuance of that 
order o{ nature, which we have uniformly experienced ; 
but not so framed as to revolt at alleged violations of 
that order, and to account them impossible or absurd. On 
the contrary, take men at large, and they discover a strong 
and incurable propensity to believe in miracles. Almost 
all histories, until within the two last centuries, reported 
seriously supernatural facts. Scepticism, as to miracles, 
is comparatively a new thing, if ire except Ibe epicurean 
or atheistical sect among the ancients ; and so Tar from 
being founded in human nature, it is resisted by nn 
almost infinite preponderance of belief on (he other side. 

Whence then has this scepticism sprung ? It may be 
citplained by two principal causes. 1. Tt is now an ac- 
knowledged fact, among enlightened men, that in past 
times and in our own, a strong disposition has existed 
and still exists, to admit miracles without examination. 
Human credulity is found to have devoured nothing more 
■■agerly than reports of prodigies. Now it is argued, 
that wediscover here a principle of human nature, name- 
ly, Ibe love of the supematurni and marvellous, which 
acconniB sulficienlly for the belief of miracles, nherorer 
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we find it ; and that it is consequentlir unnecessary and 
unphilosophical to seek for other causes, and especially 
to admit that most improbable one, the actual existence 
of miracles. This sweeping conclusion is a specimen of 
that rash habit of generalizing, which rather distinguishes 
our times, and shows that philosophical reasouing has 
made fi^wer advances than we are apt to boast. It is 
true, that there is a principle of credulity as to prodigies 
in a considerable part of society, a disposition to believe 
without due scrutiny. But this principle, like every 
other in our nature, has its limits ; acts according to 
fixed laws ; is not omnipotent ; cannot make the eyes 
see, and the ears hear, and the understanding credit de- 
lusions, under all imaginable circumstances ; but requires 
the concurrence of various circumstances and of other 
principles of our nature in order to its operation. For 
example, the belief of spectral appearances has been very 
common ; but under what circumstances and in what 
state of mind has it occurred ? Do men see ghosts in 
broad day, and amidst cheerful society ? Or in solitary 
places ; in grave-yards ; in twilights or mists, where out- 
ward objects are so undefined, as easily to take a form 
from imagination ; and in other circumstances favorable 
to terror, and associated with the delusion in question? 
The principle of credulity is as regular in its operation, 
as any other principle of the mind ; and is so dependent 
on circumstances, and so restrained and checked by 
other parts of human nature, that sometimes the most 
obstinate incredulity is found in that very class of people 
whose easy belief on other occasions moves our con- 
tempt. It is well known, for example, that the efficacy 
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of the vaccine inoculatioo has been encountered with 
much nnore unyielding scepticism among the vulgar 
than among the improved ; and in general, it may be 
affirmed, that the credulity of the ignorant operates 
under the control of their strongest passions and impres- 
sions, and that no class of society yields a slower assent 
to positions, which manifestly subvert their old modes 
of thinking and most settled prejudices. It is then very 
unphilosophical to assume this principle as an explana- 
tion of all miracles whatever. I grant that the fact, that 
accounts of supernatural agency so generally prove false, 
is a reason for looking upon them with peculiar distrust. 
Miracles ought on this account to be sifted more than 
common facts. But if we find, that a belief in a series 
of supernatural works has occurred under circumstances 
very different from those, under which false prodigies 
have been received, under circumstances most unfavora- 
ble to the operation of credulity ; then this belief cannot 
be resolved into the common causes, which have blinded 
men in regard to supernatural agency. We must look 
for other causes, and if none can be found but the act- 
ual existence of the miracles, then true philosophy binds 
us to believe them. I close this head with observing, 
that the propensity of men to believe in what is strange 
and miraculous, though a presumption against particular 
miracles, is not a presumption against miracles universal- 
ly, but rather the reverse ; for great principles of human 
nature have generally a foundation in truth, and one ex- 
planation of this propensity so common to mankind is 
obviously this, that in the earlier ages of the human 
race, miraculous interpositions, suited to man's infant* 
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slate, were Dot uncommon, and being the most striking 
facts of human history, they spread through all future 
times a belief and expectation of miracles. 

I proceed now to the second cause of the scepticism 
in regard to supernatural agency, which has grown up, 
especially among the more improved, in later times. 
These later times are distinguished, as you well know, 
by successful researches into nature ; and the discoFeries 
of science have continually added strength to that great 
principle, that the phenomena of the universe are regu- 
lated by general and permanent laws, or that the Authcv 
of the universe exerts his power according to an estab- 
lished order. Nature, the more it is explored, is found 
to be uniform. We observe an unbroken succession of 
causes and effects. Many phenomena, once denominat- 
ed irregular, and ascribed to supernatural agency, are 
found to be connected with preceding circumstances, as 
regularly as the most common events. The comet, we 
iearn, observes the same attraction, as the sun and 
planets. When a new phenomenon now occurs, no one 
thinks it miraculous, but believes, that when better un- 
derstood, it may be reduced to laws already known, or 
is an example of a law not yet investigated. 

Now this increasing acquaintance with the uniformity 
of nature begets a distrust of alleged violations of it, and 
a rational distrust too ; for while many causes of mistake 
in regard to alleged miracles may be assigned, there is 
but one adequate cause of real miracles, that is, the 
power of God ; and the regularity of nature forms a 
strong presumption against the miraculous exertion of 
this power, except in extraordinary circumstances, and 
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for extrnordinary purposes, to which the established taws 



[ bfthe creation 

l^-afthe uniformity of natur 

■Jistriist of alleged viotali 

feeling, as if such violali 

lenliun to the powers of 

« high. 



ipelent. Bui the observation 
not merely begets this rdtionnl 
IS of it. It produces a secret 
IS were impossible. That at- 
ilufe, which is implied in aci- 
Lfch, tends to weaken the practical conviction 
power ; and the laws of the creation, instead 



of baing regarded as the modes of divine operation, cotne 
ioseiuibly (o be considered as fetters on his agency, as 
too sacred to be suspended even by their Author. This 
secret feeling, essentially atheistical, and al war with all 
sound philosophy, is the chief foundation of that scepti- 
cism, which prevails in regard to miractilous agency, and 
deserves our particular consideration. 

To a man, whose belief in God is strong and practi- 
cal, a miracle will appear as possible as any other effect, 
be most common event in life; and the argument 
.a«>t miracles, drawn from the uniformity of Dature, 
weigh with him. only as far as this uniformity is 
Ige and proof of the Creator's disposition to accoi 
hfB puriioses by a fixed order or mode of oporalion. 
freely granted, that the Creator's regard o 
icbment lo such an order may be inferred from Ibi 
with which he observes it ; and a strong pre- 
iptjon lies agniosl any violation of it on slight 

for purposes to which the established laws of 
nature are adeipiate. But this is the utmost, which the 
'der of nature authorizes us to infer respecting its Au- 
It forms no presumption agninst mirncles univer- 
, in nil imaginnhle cases ; but may eren fimisb a 
inmption in their favor. 
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We ar^ never to forget, that God's adhei*ence to the 
jorder of the universe is not necessary and mechanical, 
but intelligent and voluntary. He adheres to it not for 
its own sake, or because it has a sacredness, which com- 
pels him to respect it, but simply because it is most 
suited to accomplish purposes in which he is engaged. 
It is a means and^not an end ; and like all other means 
must give way, when the end can best be promoted, with- 
out it. It is the mark of a, weak mind, to make an idol 
of order and method ; to cliHg to established forois of 
business, when they clog instead of advancing it If 
then the great purposes of the universe can best be 
accomplished by departing from its establish^ laws, 
these laws will undoubtedly be suspended ; and though 
broken in the letter, they will be observed in their spirit, 
for the ends, for which they were first instituted, will be 
advanced by their violation. Now the question arises, 
for what purposes were nature and its order appointed ; 
and there is no presumption in saying, that the highest 
of these is the improvement of intelligent beings. Mind, 
(by which we mean both moral and intellectual powers,) 
is God's first end. The great purpose, for which an 
order of nature is fixed, is plainly the formation of Mind. 
In a creation without order, where events would follow 
without any regular succession, it is obvious, that Mind 
must be kept in perpetual infancy ; for in such a universe, 
there could be no reasoning from effects to causes, no 
induction to establish general truths, no adaptation of 
means to ends ; that is, no science relating to God, or 
matter, or mind ; no action ; no virtue. The great pur^ 
pose of God then, I repeat it, in establishing the order 
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of nature, is to form and advance Ibe mind ; and if (he 
case should occur, in wbich (he inleresls of the mind 
cou]d best be advanced by departing from this order or 
by miractilous ngencj, then the great purpose of the 
creation, the great end of its latvs and regularity, would 
demand such departure ; and miTxcles, instead of war- 
ring against, would concur with natnre. 

Now we christians maintain, that such a case has ex- 
tBlcd. We aSirm, that when Jesus Christ came into the 
world, nature had failed to commonicate instructions to 
men, in which, as intelligent beings, they had the deep- 
est coDCern, and on which the full developemeut of their 
highest faculties essentially depended; and we affirm, 
that there was no prospect of relief from nature ; so that 
ati e:iigence had occarred, in which additional communi- 
cations, supernatural lights, might rationally be espected 
tirom the Father of spirits. Let me state two particulars 
out of many, in which men needed intcltectual aids, not 
given by nature. I refer to the doctrine of one God and 
Father, on which all piety rests ; and to the doctrine of 
Immortality, which is the great spring of virluoiio effort. 
H«d I time to enlarge on the history of that period, I might 
show you under what heaps of rubbish and superstition 
ibeae doclriites were buried. But I should repeat only 
what you know familiarly. The works of ancient genius, 
which form your xtudies, carry on tbeir front the brand of 
polytheism, and of debasing error on subjects of the first 
and (taiepest concern. It is more important to observe, 
tliat the very uniformity of nature bad some tendency to 
ohscurs the doctrines which i have named, or at least to 
impair their practical power, bo that a departure from 
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this aniformity was needed to fasten them on men's 
minds. 

That a fixed order of nature, though a proof of the 
One God, to reflecting and enlarged anderstandings, has 
yet a tendency to hide him from men in general, will 
appear, if we consider first, that, as the human mind is 
constituted, what is regular and of constant occurrence, 
excites it feehly ; and henefils, flowing to it through 
fixed, unchanging laws, seem to come hy a kind of ne- 
cessity, and are apt to he traced up to natural causes 
alone. Accordingly, religious convictions and feelings, 
even in the present advanced condition of society, are 
excited, not so much by the ordinary course of God's 
providence, as by sudden, unexpected events, which 
rouse and startle the mind, and speak of a power higher 
than nature. — ^There is another way, in which a fixed 
order of nature is unfavorable to ju^t impressions re- 
specting its Author. It discovers to us in the Creator a 
regard to general good, rather than an afiection to indi- 
viducds. The laws of nature, operating, as they do, with 
an inflexible steadiness, never vary'mg to meet the cases 
and wants of individuals, and inflicting much private 
sufiering in their stern administration for general good, 
give the ideas of a distant, reserved sovereign, much 
i* more than of a tender parent ; and yet this last view of 
God is the only effectual security from superstition and 
idolatry. Nature then would not have brought back the 
world to its Creator. — And as to the doctrine of Immor<» 
tality, the order of the natural world had little tendency 
to teach this, at least, with clearness and energy^ The 
natural world contains no provisions or arrangements for 
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reviving the dead. The sun and the rain, which tover 
the tomb wiih verdure, send no vitiil iollucnces to the 
mouldering body. The researches of aciencc detect no 
secret processes for restoring the lost powers of life. I' 
man is to live a^ain, he is not to hve through any knoifn 
taws of nature, but by a power higher than nature ; and 
liow then can we be aistired of this truth, but by a mani- 
featalion of this power, that is, by miraculous agency 
coittirming a future life ? 

I have labored in Ibese remarks to shew, that the ani- 
formity of nature is no presumption against miraculous 
agency, nbeu employed in contirmation of such a reli- 
gion as Chrislianiiy, Nature, on the contrary, furnishes 
k preBumption in its favor. Nature clearly shows to us a 
power above itself, so that it proves miracles to be pos- 
sible. Niilure reveals purposes and attributes in ils 
Author, with which Christianity remarkably agrees' 
Nature too has deficiencies, which show that it was not 
intended by its Author to be his whole method of in- 
structing mankind ; and in this way it gives great con- 
lirmatioDto Christianity, whichmeets iu wants, supphes 
ils chasms, explains its mysteries, and lightens its heart- 
oppressing cares and sorrows. 

Before quitting the general consideration of miracles' 
I ought totalta some notice of Hume's celebrated argu- 
ment on this subject ; not that it merits the attention 
wliich it has received, for infidelity has seldom forged a 
weaker weapon ; but because it is specious, and has de- 
rived woigbl frocn the name of its author. The argument 
is brietly this. — •' that belief is founded upon and regu- 
lated by oKperience. Now we often experience testt- 
rot. I. 9 
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moDy to be false, bnt never witness a departure from the 
order of nature. 'Hiat men may deceive us when they 
testify to miracles, is therefore more accordant with ex- 
perience, than that natcrre should be irregular ; and 
hence there is a balance of proof ag^st miracles, a 
prestimptioti so strong as to outweigh the strobgest testi- 
mony.'* The usual replies to this argmne&t I have iK>t 
time to repeat. Dr. Campbeirs w«rrk, which is accessi- 
ble to all, will show you, that it t«sts on an equivtiical 
use of terms, and will iuftiish you with tnatiy fine remarks 
on testimony, utod t>n the cetodftion <dr qualities whiob give 
it validity. I wiH only aM 'a ^w Te«Nit4cs, which ^eeiit to 
me wottby of atte&tien. 

1. This i^gtrmaDft affirms, thsit Ubie ctsedihittty of facts 
or stittements ts to be decidod by iheir accomiaBoe with 
the estattished oMer of kiafture, aad by this standard 
only. Now, if tiature comp^Bfa^nded M existences ^and 
all powers, this posfti^on might be admitlbed. Bi* if there 
is a Being tAgher than toattire^this longin of «dl its powers 
and motion^, smd trboise character falls under tour tiotioe 
and e^scpetietice fts truly as the creation, then them ts an 
additional 'Standitrd, to which tfacts land EftBtenvBiits are to 
be referred ; and works, whkh ^ricMe '■atore's order, 
wiH stin be credible, if they agree with ifke ksown pro- 
prieties wtA i^tr%^es of its autiior ; beKwiBe for micii 
works we tan assign an ttde^ate cause aad safficfent 
reasotrs, atrd ^ese Are lihe 'qualities -and -cooditiaos, on 
whidh dredibflky depends. 

<2. This *a(rguii!ient ^f Kuavs (pn^es too wach, and 
tterefore pirt^es ntfttftng. k pvoives too much ; fer if I 
am totejetlt tfie slrofigesttestimonytoBiiraDlesy (because 
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tastimooy bas oAen deceived me, nhiUt natures order 
s never been found to (all, then I ought to reject a 
f Mracle, even if I sbould see it with my oivn eyes, and if 
ftU my senses sbonld attest it ; for all my senses have 
FvoRictimes given fulse reports, whilst nature has Devcr 
I gone astray ; and, tlicrefore, be tbe circumstances ever 
tko decisive or inconsistent with deception, still I most 
t believe what I see, and bear, and touch, what my 
IS, exercised according to Ihe most deliberate judg- 
, declare to be true. All this the argument re- 
a ; and it proves too much ; for disbelief, in the 
supposed, is out of our power, and is instinctively 
mounced absurd ; and what is more, it would subvert 
• tiMt very order of nature on which the nrgumenl rests ; 
for this order of nature is learned only by ihe exercise 
of my seoses and judgment, and if these fail me, in tho 
. JBOSl unexceptionable ciiumstances, then their testimo* 
3 nature is of little worth. 
kOnce more ; this argument is built on an ignorauce of 
• Balare of leslimony, and it is surprising, that this 
error has Dot been more strikingly exposed. Testimony, 
we are told, cannot prove a miracle. Now the truth is, 
Ihat testimony, of itself and immediately, proves no fact 
whatever, not even the most common. Testimony can 
do nothing more than show us Ihe state of another's 
mind in regard to a given fact. It can only shon us. 
(bat the testifier has a belief, a conviction, that a certain 
phenomenon or event has occurred. Here testimony 

I stops i and the reality of the event is to be judged olio- 
Htber from the nature and degree of this conTiclion, 
■d from the circuntstances under which it exists. This 
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conviction is an effect, which must have a cause, and 
needs to be explained ; and if no cause can be found 
but the real occurrence of the event, then this occur- 
rence is admitted as true. Such is the extent of testi- 
mony. Now a man, who afBrms a miraculous pheno- 
menon or event, may give us just as decisive proofs, by 
his character and conduct, of the strength and depth of 
his conviction, as if he were affirming a common occur- 
rence. Testimony then does just as much in the case 
of miracles, as of common events ; that is, it discloses to 
us the conviction of another's mind. Now this convic* 
tion in the case of miracles requires a cause, an explana- 
tion, as much as in every other ; and if the circumstances 
be such, that it could not have sprung up and been 
established but by the reality of the alleered miracle, 
then that great and fundamental principle of h*jman be^- 
lief, namely, that every effect must have a cause com- 
pels us to admit the miracle. 

It may be observed of Hume and of other philosophic 
cal opposers of our religion, that they are much more 
inclined to argue against miracles in general, than against 
the particular miracles, on which Christianity rests. And 
the reason is obvious. Miracles, when considered in a 
general, abstract manner, that is, when divested of all 
circumstances, and supposed to occur as disconnected 
facts, to stand alone in history, to have no explanations 
or reasons in preceding events, and no influence on those 
which follow, are indeed open to great objection, as 
wanton and useless violations of nature's order ; and it is 
accordingly against miracles, considered in this naked, 
general form, that the arguments of infKlelity aro chiefly 



iir^d. Bui it is grent disingenutty to class nniicr this 
fcettd the miracles of christinnity. They are palpably 
different. They do not aUnd alone in bialory ; but aroj. 
most intimately incorporated with it. They were de 
manded by the stale of the world which preceded them, 
nnd they have leA deep traces on all subsequent ages. 
In fact, llio history of Ihe whole civilized world, since 
their alleged occurrence, fans been snayed nnd colored 
by them, and Is wholly inexplicable without ibem. Non 
such tniracles are not to be met and disposed of by gen- 
eral reasonings, which apply only to insulated, unimpor- 
(art, Dntnfluential prodigies. 

I have thus considered (be objections to miracles in 
general ; and I would close this head with obseTFiDg, 
that these objections ivill lose their weight, just in pro- 
portion as we strengthen our conviction of God's power 
over nature and of his patcrnni interest in his creatures. 
The great repugnance to the belief of mirncnlous agency 
is founded in a lurking atheisnii which ascribes supreroa~ 
cy to nature, and which, whilst it professes to believe in 
God, questions his tender coiKem for the improvement , 
of men. To a man who cherishes a sense of God, the 
great difficnlty is, not to account for miracles, but to 
account for their rnre occurreoce. One of (he mysteries 
of the universe is this, that its Author retires so contin- 
jally behind the veil of his works, thai the great and 
{rood Father doen not manifest himself more distioclly to 
bis crcntures. There b something like coldness and 
repnlsiveness. in inslnicling ns only by fixed, inflexible 
lawi (if nature. The intercourse of God nrilb Adun and 
th« patriarchs suits our best conceptions of the relation 
2» 
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which he bears to the haman race, and ought not to s\kr- 
prise us more, than the expression of a human parent's ten- 
derness and concern towards his offspring. 

After the remarks now made to remove the objection 
of revelation in general, I proceed to consider the evi- 
dences of the christian religion in particular ; and these 
are so numerous, that should I attempt to compress 
them into the short space which now remains, I could 
give but a syllabus, a dry and uninteresting index. It 
will be more useful to state to vou, with some distinct- 
ness, the general principle into ivhich all christian evi- 
dences may be resolved, and on which the whole religion 
rests, and then to illustrate it in a few striking particulars. 

All. the evidences of Christianity may be traced to this 
great principle,— ^that -every effect must have an ade- 
quate cause. We claim for our religion a divine origi- 
nal, because no adequate cause for it can be found in the 
powers or passions of hnman nature, or in the circum- 
stances under which it appeared ; because it can only 
be accounted for by the interposition of that Being, to 
whom its first preachers universally ascribe it, and with 
whose nature it perfectly agrees. 

Christianity, by which we mean not merely the doc- 
trioes of the religion, but every thing relating to it, its 
rise, its progress, the character of its author, the conduct 
of its propagators ; Christianity, in this broad sense, can 
only be accounted for in two ways. It either sprung 
from the principles of human nature, under the excite- 
ments, motives, impulses of the age m which it was first 
preached j; Or it had its origin in a higher %nd supenm" 
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lural agency. To wliicli ol' these aiuses tlio religion 
should be referred, is not u questiou beyornl uiir reach ; 
<br being parlakers of human nalure, and knuiv log more 
^r it than of any other part of croiilioii, wu can judgi' 
nilh sufficient accuracy of (he o;>cra(ion of its principles, 
and of the elTccts to which thi7 arc competent. It W 
indeed true, that human powers are not exactly dclined, 
nor can we slate precisely the hounds beyond which 
they cannot pass ; but still the disproportion between 
human nalure nnd an effect ascribed to it may be so 
vast and palpable, as to satisfy us at once, that the eflcct 
is Inexplicable by human power. I know not precisely 
what adrances may be made by iho intellect of an un- 
assisted SBVBiTe ; but thiit a savage iu the woods could 
not compose (he Priocipia of Newton is about ns plain, 
as that ho could not create tho world. I know not the 
[•oint, at which liodiiy strength must stop; but that a 
tnnn cannot rorry Atlas or Andes on his ^hoitliters is a 
safe poMtion> The question, ihcretbrc, whether tho prin- 
ciples ef human nature, under the circumelciiices, in whicb 
it was placed at Christ's birth, will explain his religion, 
is one to which we are competent, and is (be groat ques- 
tion on which (he whole controversy tnrnq. 

Now we mainlain, that n great variety of facts belong- 
m% to this religion, — such as the chnractof uf its Foun- 
der: its peculiar principles; the style iunl character of 
lis records ; ils pro^resi ; tho conduct, circumstances and 
^ufferiof^s of its lirst propa^tors ; the reception of it 
from the lir«t ori the grounil of miraculous atleslitlions ; 
tlie prophecies which it fulfilled, and which it conlnins ; 
itA inAucnr^ on society, and other circuaetances conncr>- 
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C(l with it ; are utterly inexplicable by human powers and 
principles, but accord with and are fully explained by 
the power and perfection of God. 

Th^se various particulars I cannot attempt to unfold. 
One or two may be illustrated to shew you the mode of 
applying the principles which I have laid down. I will 
take first the character of Jesus Christ. How is this to 
be explained by the principles of human nature ? — We 
are immediately struck with this peculiarity in the Au- 
thor of Christianity, that whilst all other men are formed 
in a measure by the spirit of the age, we can discover in 
I Jesus no impression of the period in which he lived. We 
know with considerable accuracy the state of society, the 
modes of thinking, the hopes and expectations of the 
country in which Jesus was born and grew up ; and he 
is as free from them, and as exalted above them, as if 
he had lived in another world, or, with every sense shut 
on the objects around him. His character has in it noth- 
1 tng local or temporary. Itf can be explained by nothing 
around him. His history shows him to us a solitary 
being, living for purposes which none but himself com- 
prehended, and enjoying not so much as the sympathy of 
a single mind. His apostles, his chosen companions, 
brought to him the spirit of the age ; and nothing shows 
its strength more strikingly, than the slowness with 
which it yielded in these honest iGcen to the instructions 
of Jesus. 

Jesus came to a nation expecting a Messiah ; and he 
claimed this diaracter. But instead of conforming to 
the opinions which prevailed in regard to the Messiah, 
he resisted then wholly and without reserve To a 



people unlicipHtitig a triumphant leader, iinilcr whom 
vengeance as well as ambition was to be gluttexi by the 
prostration of their oppressors, lie came :is a spirilual i 
leader, teaching homilily nnii peace. This iindisliii- 
giiisfacd hostility lo the deeposl hopes and prejudices of 
his nation; this disdain of the usual compliances, hy 
which nmbttion and imposluro conciliate ndberenls ; this 
deliberate exposure of himself to rejectioQ and hatred. 
cnnnot cnsily be explained by the common priiiciplcB of 
hitman nature, and excludes the possibilily of selfish nims 
in Ihc Author of Christianity. 

One striking peculiarity lo Jesus is the extent, Ihc 
vaslness of bis views. Whilst all around him looked for 
a Mesinh to liberate God's ancient people, ivhilst to 
every other Jew, Judea was the exclusive object of 
pride and bopo, Jesus came, declaring himself lo be the 
deliverer and light of the aor/rf, and in his wholii leach- 
ing and life, you see a consciousness, which never for- 
sakes him, of a relation lo (he whole human race. This 
idea of blefising mankind, of spreading a universal reli- 
gion, was the most magniHcenl which had ever entered 
man's mind. All previous religions had been given to 
purlicnlur nations. No conqueror, Icgislalor, philoso- 
pher, in (ho extravagance of ambition, had ever dreamed 
of subjncling all nations (o a common failb. 

This conception of a universal religion, intended alike 
(nr Jpw and Oenlile, fur ^ill nations and dimes, is wholly 
mexplicable by the circumstances of Jesus. He was n 
Jew, and the first, and deepest, ami mo^I constant imprea- 
«ion oD a Jew's mind, was ttint of I he superiority, con- 
ftfred on his [vople and himsch' by Ibe unlionni religion 
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introduced by Moses. The wall between the Jew and 
the Gentile seemed to reach to heaven. The abolition 
of the peculiarity of Moses, the prostration of the temple 
on Mount Zion, the erection of a new religion, in which 
all men would meet as brethren, and which would be the 
common and equal property of Jew and Gentile, these 
were of all ideas the last to spring up in Judea, the last 
for enthusiasm or imposture to originate. 

Compare next these views of Christ with his station 
in life. He was of humble birth and education, wkh 
nothing in his lot, with no extensive means, no rank, or 
wealth, or patronage, to infuse vast thoughts and extra- 
vagant plans. The shop of a carpenter, the village of 
Nazareth, were not spots for ripening a scheme, naore 
aspiring and extensive than had ever been formed* It 
is a principle of human nature, that except in case of 
insanity, some proportion is observed between the power 
of an individual, and his plans and hopes. The purpose, 
to which Jesus devoted himself, was as ill suited to his 
condition as an attempt to change the seasons, or to 
make the sun rise in the west. That a young man, in 
obscure life, belonging to an oppressed nation, should 
sepiously think of subverting the time-hallowed and deep- 
rooted religions of the world, is a strange fact ; but with 
this purpose we sec the mind of Jesus thoroughly im- 
bued ; and, sublime as it is, he never falls below it in 
his language or conduct, but speaks and acts with a 
consciousness of superiority, with a dignity and authori- 
ty, becoming this unparalleled destination. 

In this connexion I cannot but a(id another striking 
circumstance in Jesus, and that is, the calm confidence 
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with which he always looked forward to the RCcoraplJsh- 
tncnt of his design, lie fully knew the stren^h of the 
passions Htid powers which were BTrayed agHiast him, and 
was perfectly aware that his life was to be shortened by 
violence ; yet not a word escapes him implying a doubt 
of the nltimate triumphs of his religion. One of the 
beauties of the gospels, and one of the proofs of their 
genuineness, is found in our Saviour's indirect and ob- 
scure allusions to his approaching sufferings, and to the 
glory which was to fotloiv ; allusions showing us the work- 
ings of a mind, thoroughly conscioas of being appointed 
to accomplish infinite good through great calamity. This 
entire and patient relinquishment of immediate success, 
this ever present persuasion, that he was to perish before 
his religion would advance, and (his calm, unshaken anti- 
cipation of distant and unbounded triumphs, are remark- 
able traits, throwing a tender and solemn grandeur ovei 
our Lort), and wholly inexplicable by human principles, 
or by the circumstances in which he was pluced. 

The views hitherto taken of Christ relate to his ^blic 
character and of5ce. If we pass to what may be called 
his private character, we shall receive the same impres- 
sion of inexplicable excellence. The most striking trait 
in Jesus was, undoubtedly, benevolence; and although 
Ifiis virtue had existed befin'c. yet it bad not hcen mani- 
(Mted in the same Ibrra and extent. Christ's benevo- 
lence was drtlingiiished first by its expansiveness. At 
that ago, an iioconfined pbilmithrogiy, proposing and toil- 
ing *o do good without distinction of country or rank, was 
unknown. Love to man as man, love, compreheodiog 
tke faalo^ Baoiaritan and the despised publican, was a fea- 
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lure which separated Jesus from the hest men of his na- 
JoD and of the world. Another characteristic of the he- 
nevolence of Jesus was its gentleness and tenderness, 
forming a strong contrast with the hardness and ferocity 
of the spirit and manners which then prevailed, and with 
that sternness and inflexibility which the purest philoso- 
phy of Greece and Rome inculcated as the perfection of 
virtue. But its most distinguishing trait was its superi- 
ority to injury. Revenge was one of the recognized 
rights of the age in which he lived ; and though a few 
sages, who had seen its inconsistency with man's dignity, 
had condemned it^ yet none had inculcated the duty of 
regarding one's worst enemies with that kindness which 
God manifests to sinful men, and of returning curses with 
blessings and prayers. This form of benevolence, the 
most disinterested and divine form, was, as yoa well 
know, manifested by Jesus Christ in infinite strength, 
amidst injuries and indignities which cannot be surpassed. 
Now this singular eminence of goodness, this superiority 
to the degrading influences of the age, under which all 
other men suffered, needs to be explained ; and one thing 
it demonstrates, that Jesus Christ was not an unprincipled 
deceiver, exposing not only his own life, but the lives of 
confiding friends, in an enterprise next to desperate. 

I cannot enlarge on other traits of the character of 
Christ. I will only observe, that it had one distinction, 
which, more than any things forms a perfect character. 
It was made up of contrasts ; in other words it was a 
union of excellencies, which are not easily reconciled, 
which seem at first sight incongruous, but which, when 
blended and duly proportioned, constitute moral harino* 
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ny, and attract, with equal poner, love and veneration. 
For example, wc discover in Jesus Christ an unparalleled 
dignity of character, a consciousnetis of greatness, never 
dbcovered or approached by any olher individual in his- 
tory; and yet this was blended wilh a condescension, 
lowliness, anil unostentatious simplicity, which bad never 
before been thought consistent with greatness. In like 
mnnner be united an utter superionryto iJie world, loita 
pleasures and ordinnry interests, with suavity of niiinners 
and freedom from austerity. He joined strong feeling and 
self-possession; an indignant sensibility to sin and com- 
passion to the sinner ; an intense devotion lo his work, 
and calmness under opposition and ill success ; a univer- 
sal philanthropy, and a susceptibility of privnle allach- 
menls ; the authority which became ihc Saviour of the 
world, and the tenderness and gralitude of a son. Such 
was the author of our religion, And is bin character lo 
be explained by imposture or insane enthusiasm ? Does 
it not bear the unambiguous marks of a heavenly origin 1 
Perhaps it may be said, this character never existed. 
Then Ihc invention of it is lo be explained, and the re- 
ception which this fiction met with ; and these perhaps 
■re as difficult of explanation on niilnral principles, as its 
real existence. Christ's history bears all Iho marks of 
reality i a more frank, simple, unlabored, unoslontnlioDs 
narrative was never penned. Besides, hia character, if 
invented, must have been an invention of singular diffi- 
culty, because no models existed on which to frame it. 
He stands alone in Ihe records of lime. The concepttm 
of A being, proposing such new and exalted ends, and 
governed by higher principles, than the progress of 
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society had developed, implies singular btellectual power. 
That several individuals should join in equally vivid con- 
ceptions of this character ; and should not merely descrihe 
in general terms the fictitious being to whom it was attri- 
buted, but should introduce him into real life, should 
place him in a great variety of circumstances, in con- 
nexion with various ranks^of men, with friends and foes, 
and should in all preserve his identity, show the same 
great and singular mind always acting in harmony with 
itself; this is a supposition hardly credible, and, when 
the circumstances of the writers of the New Testament 
are considered, seems to be as inexplicable on human 
principles, as what I before suggested, the composition 
of Newton's Principia by a savage. The chafacter of 
Christ, though delineated in an age of great moral dark- 
ness, has stood the scrutiny of ages ; and in proportion 
as men's moral sentiments have been refined, its beauty 
has been more seen and felt. To suppose it invented, is 
to suppose that its authors, outstripping their age, had 
attained to a singular delicacy and elevation of moral 
perception and feeling. But these attainments are not 
very reconcilable with the character of its authors, sup- 
posing it to be a fiction ; that is, with the character of 
habitual liars and impious deceivers. 

But we are not only unable to discover jpower ade- 
quate to this invention. There must have been motives 
for it ; for men do not make great efibrts, without strong 
motives ; and in the whole compass of human incite- 
mentsj we challenge the infidel to suggest any, which 
could have prompted to the work now to be explained. 
Once more, it must be recollected, that this invention, 
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it' it were one, was'received as real, at a period so near to 
the time ascribed to Christ's appearance, tbat the means 
of ilelectiog it were inliaite. That men should send out 
such a forgery, and tbat it should prevail and triumph, 
are circumstances not easily reconcilable wilb the prin* 
ciptea of our Dature, 

The character of Christ then was real- Its reality Js 
the only explanation of the mighty revolution produced 
by his religion. And how can you account for il, but by 
that cause to which he always referred it, a mission from 

3 Father 1 

I- Next to the character of Christ, hi» Religion might b« 
n to abonod in circumstances which contradict and 
repel the idea of a human origin. For example, its 
representations of the paternal cbaractcr of God ; iu in- J 
culcatioD of a universal charity ; the stress which it lays 
on inward purity ; its substitution of a spiritual worship 
for the forms and ceremonies, which every where bad 
usurped the name, and distinguished the life of religion ; 
its preference of humility, and of the mild, unostenta- 
tious, passive virtues, to the dazzling qualities which had 
monopolized men's admiration ; its consistent and bright 
discoveries of immortality ; its adaptation to the wants of 
man as a sinner-, its adaptation to all the conditions, 
capacities, and sufferings of humi'n nature ; its pure, sub' 
lime, yet practicable morality ; its high and generous 
motives ; and its fitness to form a character, which plainly 
prepares for a higher life than the proi-enl ; Iheso arc 
peculiarities of Christianity , which will strike uti more 
and more, in proportion as we und<?r<itand distinctly the 
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circomstaiices of the age and country in which this reli- 
gion appeared, and for which no adequate human cause 
has been or can be assigned. 

Passing over these topics, each of which might be en- 
larged into a discourse, I will make but one remark on 
this religion, which strikes my own mind very forcibly. 
Since its introduction, human nature has made great pro- 
gress, and society experienced great changes ; and in 
this advanced condition of the world, Christianity, in- 
stead of losing its application and importance, is found 
to be more and more congenial and adapted to man's 
nature and wants. Men have outgrown the other insti- 
• tutions of that period when Christianity appeared, its 
philosophy, its modes of warfare, its policy, its public and 
private economy ; but Christianity has never shrunk as 
intellect has opened, but has always kept in advance of 
men's faculties, and unfolded nobler views in proportion 
as they have ascended. The highest powers and affec- 
tions, which our nature has developed, find more than 
adequate objects in this religion. Christianity is indeed 
peculiarly fitted to the more improved stages of society, 
to the more delicate sensibilities of refined minds, and 
especially to that dissatisfaction with the present state, 
which always grows with the growth of our moral powers 
and affections. As men advance in civilization, they be- 
come susceptible of mental sufferings, to which ruder 
ages are strangers ; and these Christianity is fitted to as- 
suage. Imagination and intellect become more restless; 
and Christianity brings them tranquillity by the eternal 
and magnificent truths, the solemn and unbounded pros- 
pects, which it unfolds. This fitness of our religion to 
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more advanced elages of society thao (bat ia nhich it 
nas iDtroduced. to wants of humao nature not tben 
developed, seems to me very striking. The religioD 
bears the marks of having come from a being nbo per- 
fectly uDderstood the human miod, and had power lo 
provitle for its prc^ess. This feature of Christianity U 
of Ihe nature of prophecy. It was an anticipation of 
future and distant ages ; and when we consider among 
whom oar religion sprung, where, but in God, can we find 
an explanation of this peculiarity ? 

I have now offered a few hints on the character of 
Christ, and on the character of his religion ; and before 
quitting these topics, 1 would observe, that they form a 
strong presumption in favor of the miraculous facts of 
the christian history. These mirncles were not wrought 
by a man, whose character, in other respects, was ordina- 
ry. They were acts of a being, whoso mind was as sin- 
gular as his works, who spok« and acted with more than 
human authority, whose moral qualities and sublime pur- 
poses Wi're in accordance nilh superhuman powers. 
Christ's miracles are in unison with his whole characIcT,i 
iit>d bear a proportion lo it, like tbat which wo observe in 
the most harmonious productions of nature ; and in this 
way they receive from it great contirmalion. And the 
same presumption in their favor arises from his religion. 
That a religion, currying in itself such marks of divinity, 
and aoinexplicalde on human principles, should receive 
oolward conlirmulions from omni|ic>leRce, is not surpris- 
ing. 'J'he e;[|TaoTdinary charHcter of the religion accords 
with, and Beems to demnnd. t.Mrn ordinary interpositions 
m its behalf. Its mirnrles aru not solilnry, naJced, unex- 
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plained, disconnected eyeots, bat are botmd op with a 
system, which is worthy of God, and impressed with God ; 
which occupies a large space, and is operating with great 
and increasing energy, in hnman affiurs. 

As yet I have not touched on what seems to many wri- 
ters the strongest proofs of Christianity, I mean the direct 
evidences of its miracles^ by which we mean the testimony 
borne to them, including the character, conduct, and con- 
dition of the witnesses. These I have not time to unfold ; 
oor is this labor needed ; for Paley's inestimable work, 
which is one of your classical books, has stated these 
proofs with great clearness and power. I would only 
observe, that they may all be resolved into this single 
principle, namely, that the christian miracles were origi- 
nally believed under such circumstances, that this belief 
can only be explained by their actual occurrence. That 
Christianity was received at first on the ground of mira- 
cles, and that its first preachers and converts proved the 
depth and strength of their conviction of these facts, by 
attesting them in suficrings and in death, we know from 
the most ancient records, which relate to this religion, 
both christian and heathen ; and, in fact, this conviction 
can alone explain their adherence to Christianity. Now 
that this conviction could only have sprung from the 
reality of the miracles, we infer from the known circum- 
stances of these witnesses, whose passions, interests, and 
strongest prejudices, were originally hostile to the new 
religion ; whose motives for examining with care the 
facts on which it rested were as urgent and solemn, and 
whose means and opportunities of ascertaining their trnth 
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were rs ample and unfailiog, as can be conceived to con- 
spire ; so that the supposition of their falsehood cannot 
be admitted, without subverting our trust in human judg- 
ment and human testimony under the most favorable 
circumstances for discovering truth ; that is, without in- 
troducing universal scepticism. 

There is one class of christian evidences, to which I 
have but slightly referred, but which has struck with 
peculiar force men of reflecting minds. I refer to the 
marks of truth and reality, which are found in the Chris- 
tian records ; to the internal proofs which the books of 
the New Testament carry with them, of having been 
written by men, who lived in the first age of Christianity, 
who believed and felt its truth, who bore a part in the 
labours and conflicts which attended its establishment, 
and who wrote from personal knowledge and deep con- 
viction. A few remarks to illustrate the nature and 
power of these internal proofs, which are furnished by 
the books of the New Testament, I will now subjoin. 

The New Testament consists of histories and epistles. 
The historical books, namely, the Gospels and Acts, are 
a continued narrative, embracing many years, and pro- 
fessing to give the history of the rise and progress of the 
religion. Now it is worthy of observation, that these 
writings completely answer their end ; that they complete- 
ly solve the problem, how this peculiar religion grew up 
and established itself in the world ; that they furnish pre- 
cise and adequate causes for this stupendous revolution 
in human aflairs. It is also worthy of remark, that they 
relate a series of facts, which are not only connected with 
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one another, but are intimately linked with the long series 
which has followed them, and agree accurately with sub- 
sequent history, so as to account for and sustain it. Now 
that a collection of fictitious narratives, coming from dif- 
ferent hands, comprehending many years, and spreading 
over many countries, should not only form a consistent 
whole, when taken by themselves ; but should also con- 
nect and interweave themselves with real history so nat- 
urally and intimately, as to furnish no clue for detection, 
as to exclude the appearance of incongruity and discord- 
ance, and as to give an adequate explanation and the 
only explanation of acknowledged events, of the most 
important revolution in society ; this is a supposition, 
from which an intelligent man at once revolts, and which, 
if admitted, would shake a principal foundation of his- 
tory. 

I have before spoken of the unity and consistency of 
Christ's character as developed in the Gospels, and of 
the agreement of the different writers in giving ns the 
singular features of his mind. Now there are the same 
marks of truth running through the whole of these narra- 
tives. For example, the effects produced by Jesus on 
the various classes of society ; the different feelings of 
admiration, attachment, and envy, which he called forth ; 
the various expressions of these feelings ; the prejudices, 
mistakes, and gradual illumination of his disciples ; these 
are all given to ns with such marks of truth and reality 
as could not easily be counterfeited. The whole history 
is precisely such, as might be expected from the actual 
appearance of such a person as Jesus Chrbt, in such a 
state of society as then existed. 
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The Epistles, irpoBsible.aboaod in mnrksor I ruth and 
reality even more thiin the Gospels. They are imhned 
thoroughly with the spirit of the first age of christiuQity. 
They bear all the marks of hiiving come from men, 
planged in the conflicts which the new religioD excited, 
iihve lo its interests, iJenlilieii with its furluaes. They 
betray tJie very stale of mind, which must have been 
generated by the peculiar condition of the first propaga- 
tors of the religion. They are letters written on real 
business, iotendeil for imraeiliate effects, designed lo meet 
prejudices and passions, which snch a religion mast at 
first have awakened. They contain not a trace of the 
circumstances of a later age, or of the feelings, impres- 
sions, and modes of thinking by which later times were 
charitcterized, and from which later writers could not 
easily have escaped. The letters of Paul have a re- 
markable agreement with his history. They are precisely 
such us might be expected from a man ofa vehement mind, 
who had been brought up in the schools of Jewish lite- 
ratnre, who hod been converted by a sudden, overwheltn- 
ing miracle, who had been intrusted with the preaching 
of the new religion to the Gentiles, and who was every 
where met by the prejudices and persecuting spirit of his 
own nation. They are lull ol' obscurities growing out of 
these points of Paul's history and character, and out of 
the circumstances of the infant church, and which nothing 
but an intimate acquaintance with that early period can 
illustrate. This remarkable infusion of the spirit of the 
tirst age into the christian records cannot easily be ex- 
pluioed but by the fact, that they were written in thm 
i^e by the real and zealous propagators of Christianity, 
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and that they are records of real convictions and of ac- 
tual events. 



There is another evidence of Christianity, still more 
internal than any on which I have yet dwelt, an evidence 
to he felt rather than described, but not less real, because 
founded on feeling. I refer to that conviction of the 
divine original of our religion, which springs up and con- 
tinually gains strength, in those who apply it habitually 
to their tempers and lives, and who embibe its spirit and 
hopes. In such men, there is a consciousness of the 
adaptation of Christianity to their noblest faculties; a 
consciousness of its exalting and consoling influences, of 
its power to confer the true happiness of human nature, 
to give that peace, which the world cannot give ; which 
assures them, that it is not of earthly origin, but a ray 
from the Everlasting Light, a stream from the fountain of 
Heavenly Wisdom and Love. This is the evidence which 
sustains the faith of thousands, who never read and can- 
not understand the learned books of christian apologists, 
who want, perhaps, words to explain the ground of their 
belief, but whose faith is of adamantine firmness, who 
hold the gospel with a conviction more intimate and un- 
wavering, than mere argument ever produced. 

But I must tear myself from a subject, which opens 
upon me continually as I proceed. — Imperfect as this dis- 
cussion is, the conclusion, I trust, is placed beyond doubt, 
that Christianity is true. And, my hearers, if true, it is 
the greatest of all truths, deserving and demanding our 
reverent attention and fervent gratitude. This religion 
must never be confounded with our common blessings. 
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It is a revelation of pardon, which, as sinners, we all need, i 
Still more, it is a revelation of human immortality ; a doc-/ 
trine, which, however undervalued amidst the hright an- 
ticipations of inexperienced youth, is found to he our 
strength and consolation, and the only effectual spring of 
persevering and victorious virtue, when the realities of 
life have scattered our visionary hopes ; when pain, dis- 
appointment, and temptation press upon us ; when this 
world^s enjoyments are found unahle to quench that deep 
thirst of happiness which hums in every hreast ; when 
friends whom we love as our own souls, die ; and our 
own graves open hefore us. — To all who hear me, and 
especially to my young hearers, I would say, let the truth 
of this religion he the strongest conviction of your under- 
standings ; let its motives and precepts sway with an ab- 
solute power your characters and lives. 
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Whbeb a people fiur^a bng tucceaskm of years liave 
been making a steady, continual and unexampled pro- 
gress in religious inquiry, it is but reasonable to refer it 
to causes deeply seated in those institutioos which distin- 
guish them from other nations, and in their fixed and 
peculiar habits of thinking and acting. The history of 
religious opinions in this section of our country presents, 
as I conceive, a striking illustration of the justness of 
this remark. Never has there been a change greater or 
more remarkable ; but the careful and attentive observe 
will be able to trace it, without much difficulty, to the 
operation of the same general causes, to which we are 
likewise mdebted for almost every thing else, that distin- 
guishes the condition, or the character, of the people of 
New England. I have thought it would be useful to 
consider some of these causes ; and to point out tlio 
bearing and influence they have had on the progress of 
Liberal Christianity. 

I do not mean by this, that the progress of Liberal 
Christianity has been confined to a particular spot. Ow- 
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ing to the liberal tendencies of our government, and all 
our public institutions, and to the general diffusion of 
knowledge and a spirit of inquii'y through the community, 
it has undoubtedly been making progress in every part of 
our country ; and owing, also, to the liberal tendencies of 
the age, and the advancement of society and the human 
mind, it has, at the same time, been making progress in 
every part of the world. My only object, therefore, is to 
mention some of the causes, which have made this pro- 
gress more rapid, and more observable here, than else- 
where; and to show, that these causes are the same, 
which have contributed to the advancement of New 
England in all other respects. 

The first of these causes may be found in the character 
of our puritan ancestors, and in the impulse which their 
example gave to religious inquiry, and religious liberty* 

They were consistent Protestants; called puritans, says 
a cotemporary, because they ** would have the church 
thoroughly reformed; that is, purged from all those 
inventions, which have been brought into it since the age 
of the apostles, and reduced entirely to the scripture 
purity." ** Nothing was more disagreeable to them,'* 
says the author of the New England Chronology, " than 
to be called by the name of any mere man whatever, 
since they renounced all attachment to any mere human 
systems or expositions of scripture, and reserved an entire 
and perpetual liberty of searching the inspired records, 
and of forming both their principles and practice from 
those discoveries they should make therein, without im- 
posing them on others." It is not pretended that the 
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rights of priva.lc judgment were utiderslood then, as they 
arc understood now. Even Ilurae, howovcr, tliougli he 
despised their su|>erstitian, and detested ini>st of their 
polilicat leanings, Is yet constrained to pass on the Ini 
pendents the high eulogium, that "of iJl christian sects 
ihia was the lirsl, which during its prosperity, as veil a 
its adversity, always adopted the principle of toleration." 

Besides, our fathers were not only Protestants, but 
Protostant dissenters .- *• rooters," a^ they were sometimes 
•oornfully termed by liieir enemies, an appcllattou still 
more pointed and significant, tlian tire modern i 
*' radical." It matters not what were the panicutar doc- 
trines, or wtiat tile particular practices, on account of 
iriiicli they separated from the Established Church ; it is 

i ellect of their example as separatists, that wv ar< 
isidering. It tvas not the wearing of the BUrptioe-, oi 

fe kneeling at the ollar. that they objected to, so much 
klh« authority that would impose them, and the danger 
If the precedent, simuld they once sutimii to the imposi- 

M. It was the bold and vigorous stand ihey made 
It arbitrary poM^r ; their determination to live and 

ft by the principle, that the Scriptures are the only au* 

Mitytohe acknowledged in religiwis motlors, reserving 
lemaelveB the right of judging whnt scripture is, and 

ku scripture meuji.^ ; it was their determined nni) prompt 
all uKUqnttons over the mind itnd cbiidcit^nci.-, 
^whatever shape they might eoBf, and however trivial 
ir first deniandp, which stanipi the charncter of tho 

B, and, I may add, the uhnncierof ilm race. It wai 

I their peculiar npinions, nor their peculiar prwlices, 

hh they inuismiiied m their ileM«ndani!i ; but, what 

I VOL. I. 1" 
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tbey valued more than either, their peculiar spirit ; and 
this I trust will live in us, and be cherished by us, as long 
as a drop of their blood flows in our veins. 

But it was not merely a courage to assert and defend 
the right of private judgment, thai distinguished our pu- 
ritan ancestors, but a much rarer quality — a courage to 
exercise this right. Though setting a high ^d just value 
'on Luther's Reformation, they did not think, that Luther's 
Reformation had made them so wise, that the word of 
God might not make them wiser. They had early fiJlen 
under the censure of Elizabeth, as being ^' overbold with 
tlic Almighty, making too many scannings of his blessed 
will, as lawyers did with human testaments." When 
they came to a determination to establish themselves here, 
we have abundant documents to prove, that it was with 
a strong presentiment, a confident expectation, that God 
had, as they themselves beautifully expressed it, " more 
truth yet to break forth out of his holy word." They 
evidently looked forward to the time, when the poor 
churches, which they were planting in the wilderness, 
would take the lead in a much more thorough reformat 
lion, than had yet been attempted. Whether this expec- 
tation was well or ill founded, it had this important 
practical effect on those who indulged it. It led them to 
study the scriptures with less prejudice, and a more care- 
ful scrutiny ; believing that they might find there, what 
they had never found there before. The impulse, which 
this gave to religious inquiry, has been perpetuated ; and 
we have but yielded to it in comings to the opinions, 
which we now hold. 

I say again, therefore, that one cause which has made 



the progress of Ijbera] Christianity more rapid, and more 
obaervaLle here, tlian elsewhere, ia lo be found in the char- 
acter of our puritui ancestors, and in the impulse which 
their exam|)lc gave to reli^ous inquiry, and religious 
liberty. It ia tirae for men to be done with the senaeless 
clamour, that we have dqiarted from the principles of the 
Fathera of New England. If it is merely meant by this, 
that we have been able to make some progress in reli- 
gious knowledge during the two long centuries that have 
intervened, ia this any cause of wonder T Ih thia a. proper 
ground of accusation T Nay, is this any thing more than 
what, as we have seen, our fathera themselves expected? 
Besides, it is nothing to the purpose lo girove, that oar 
opinions and practices are different from theirs; for the 
circuniatances are alio different. It must be shown, that 
our npiiiions and practices would have been different from 
ihoirs, had they been placed in the same circumstances. 
The question is, whether we arc in the same progress, 
tioi whether we are in the same stage of the progress ; 
for, su|ipoeing us to be in progress, this must alter from age 
lo age. The question i», whether we are men of the same 
cast of characier ; and being so, whether it is possible 
for UB to hold different opinions from what we do, in 
ihc present advanced state of society and the human 
riiind. For who were our fathers T — ^Were they the men 
who thought that the Reformation had gone far enough T 
No. — Were they the men, who conceived ihat noth- 
ing more was to be learned from the Bible 1 No- 
Wen they the men tamely lo acquiesce in the im|>osi- 
iion of a creed, which the oge had outgrown T No — 
Were the? ibe men to etiuiak fma th avowal of their 
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dissent fW>in popular and long estaUished errors, from a 
dread of the cry of innovation t No. All history an- 
swers, No. Neither are we ; and it is because we are 
not, that we hdd oitt present position in the religions 
world ; and shoidd we ever desert it from timidity, or 
betray it from inconstancy, we tMt>ye onrsdves, by thai 
act, unworthy of our name and race. I believe, as I be- 
lieve I live, that if the Fathers of New England, if Rob* 
inson and Higginsbn, Bradford and Winthrop, had been 
born two hundred yearA later, they Would have been 
found among our warmest and most (effective coadjuMB. 
And in that cloud of witnesses, who have finiished their 
testimony, and are now looking down on the strttggleB 
and triumphs of truth in this world, I believe as 1 b^ 
}ieve I live, that there are none, who will behold with 
more joy than they, that the impulse, which their estaitt- 
pie gave to religious inquiry and religious liberty, hafe 
not been lost on the generations that have followed them. 

The second cause, which I shall mention as making 
the progress of Liberal Christianity more ftipid and more 
observable in New England, than elsewhere, is to be 
found in the popular cast of our religions institutions. 

It is remarkable, that the principle of independency htm 
been adopted in the prevailing form of church government 
no where else, but in New England. Here, however, our 
ancestors took special care, that tlie privilege should be 
secured ; and watched with a searching jealousy every 
motion in church or state, that threatened its infringe- 
ment. To the demands of popes, or bishops, or councils, 
or synods, or consistories, or presbyteries, they had but 
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one answer to make, and that was always ready. " Jesus 
I know, and Paul I know; but who are ye?" They 
conceived, that every congregation of christians possess- 
ed within itself all ecclesiastical powers and faculties ; to 
be exercised and applied according to the wiU of the 
whole, or, in case they were divided, of a majority of its 
members. To preserve a community of interest, protec- 
tion and fellowship, they did, indeed, make it the duty of 
every such church to consult the neighbouring churches 
in all important events, such as the ordination of a minis- 
ter ; and in all cases of difGculty, or internal disseution ; 
and to follow the advice given them, provided they 
thought it good advice ; but it was expressly forbidden 
them to submit to it as authority. I find it stated thus 
in one of their old books : '^ If a church in a citie and 
the officers thereof, be of more eminent gifts and graces, 
than a church in a village, it is a just occasion for the 
church in the village to listen the more after tl^e counsel 
of the church in the citie ; but not to submit the more 
unto their authority. And so it is true, a dassis of the 
presbyters of many churches may excel (in more variety 
of ail abilities) than the presbyterie of any one church ; 
yet that only rcacheth to make their counsel the more 
weighty and acceptable, but not to uivest them with more 
rule, or more authority." Nay, so jealous were they, in 
the early settlement of the country, of any association 
menacing the boasted independency of their churchcH, 
that when it wus understood, that the ministers of Bos- 
ton and the \ iciiiit y wrrc in the habit of rncctiiig nnci: a 
fortui^ht at cacli uthcr^s houses, where some: ffUf^^tion wan 
comniuuly debated, the practice was niucli Irowuc-d on by 
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the ministers of Salem ; on the ground, as they said, that 
'^ it would grow into a presbytery, or superintendency, to 
the prejudice of the church liberties." 

It was this everwakeful suspicion, this unconquerable 
dread of every thing like ecclesiastical consociations and 
tribunals, to which our churches are indebted not only 
fat much of the liberty they enjoy, but also for much 
of the progress they have made in religious inquiry. 
As it was, we know that the almost unbounded influence 
of Cotton, and others of the clergy of that day, gave 
occasion for serious alarm to the leading men of the 
colony ; and nothing but this determination of the peof^ 
to preserve their congregational independency could have 
presented an effectual barrier to the encroachments of 
that most subtle, plausible, and imposing of all usurpa- 
tions, I mean, the usurpation of the priesthood. Could 
they have succeeded in establishing a spiritual court — n 
court claiming and exercising authority over ministers 
and churches, over faith and conscience, like all other 
courts of the kind, its first act would probably have been 
to decree a cessation of intellectual and religious im- 
provement throughout its jurisdiction ; and it might have 
made the difference of a century in the advancement of 
the mind on the prohibited subjects. True it might, and 
it probably would have disclaimed the use of the civil 
arm. It might have had nothing to do with racks, and 
faggots, and dungeons, the common accompaniment of 
persecution in the old world. But there may be a tyran- 
ny, where there is no visible tyranny. Men may be en- 
slaved by the use that is made of their fears, prejudices, 
and superstitions. The conscience may be shackled. 



while the boiily ia Tree. Men may wear llitir fctterH hi 
their souU. And that it has not been bo with the people 
of New England, has been owing not a little to the popti- 
lai and independent cast of our religious institutions. 

We do not pretend, that our fathers wctb free from 
the errors and the bigotry common to their times ; but 
there w one thing, in which they differed from all their 
cotemporaries, and which entitles them to the gratitude 
and «neration of their posterity. Though they had 
iheir errors and their bigotry, they did not seek to entail 
them on their descendants, by incorporating thera into 
formularies and crecdi, that were to be of perpetual obli- 
gation. They lefV their views of religion, such qa they 
were ; but they left them without any obstacle to their 
correction and amendment, whenever this should become 
necessary to accommodate them to the piogtessife illu- 
minntion of the liuinan mind. Compare our condition 
in this rpHpect, with that of the English Eetablishment, 
from which our fathers separated. The liberal member? 
of that chnrch have eight times attempted its reform, 
but without the least success ; so as to jusflfy the strong 
hnguagc used by one of its most drstiuguisbed orna- 
menls, as he looked back on tliesc failures* and in the 
bitterness of his soul considered that the cause of them 
wu permanent. " Here, then, hath Termintie fixed 
his pedestal, and here lialh he kept his station fer two 
whole centuries. We are just where the A«is of Uiii- 
fermity left us, and where, for aught that appears in llie 
uuipcr of the times, the last trumpet will find us." 

No, it will not be so. There is a power nt work, 
Mroi^t — infinitely Ktrongor— than the establndonents of 
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men, whicli is trying all establishments, as it were, by 
fire. They may multiply their creeds and subscriptions, 
until, to use the language of Milton, '* he who would 
take orders, must subscribe slave, and take an oath 
withal ;" there is that, however, in the tendencies of so- 
ciety and the human mind, which tells us that they can- 
not be forever resisted. But though creeds and establish- 
ments cannot stop the progress of truth, they may, and 
they will, obstruct its natural and regular progress ; and 
it is because they have not existed in our churches to ob- 
struct the natural and regular progress of truth, that Lib- 
eral Christianity has made such advances. It is remark- 
able of Liberal Christianity in New England, that it is 
almost entirely of domestic growth. It was not brought 
here; it has grovni up spontaneously. Intelligent and 
tliinking men all over the country, without any concert, 
and with nothing but the Bible for their guide, have been 
led to adopt liberal views ; in some instances without be- 
ing aware at the time, that there were any other persons 
in the world holding a similar faith. Nay, I believe it to be 
undeniable, that wherever all artificial obstructions to 
free inquiry are removed, Liberal Christianity will spring 
up spontaneously. Its friends certainly think so; and 
that its enemies think so too, is proved by the fact of their 
resorting to these artificial obstructions, avowedly as their 
only security against its further and universal spread. 
To account, therefore, for the greater progress which 
Liberal Christianity has made in New England, than 
elsewhere, it is only necessary to consider, what all will 
concede, that there is no other place in the world, where so 
few artificial obstructions exist to the progress of truth. 
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M htTC room to conaider but one other canse, nhicb 
9 contributed to make tlie progress of Liberal Christ- 
ianity more rapiii, and more observable in New Enginnd, 
tbao elsewhere. It is to be found in the interest laken 
by the {teople generally, and especially by the thinking 
and intelligent part of the conunuaity, in theological 
(liscussicna. 

Unhappily in most other places the reading and influ- 
ential classes bestow but httl« attention on religious in- 
quiries; either (ri»a inditference to the whole subject, or 
ftotn disgust at the forms under which they commonly 
hear it presented, or from an impression that these are 
matters to be left to the clergy for them to manage. But 
in New England it has always been different. From the 
Iwginning we hnd the governors, judges and couneellorB 
mingling with their iiiinisters, and supporting with great 
ability their own views on points of doctrine and disci- 
(■Itne. Tilts, of course, has had the efiecl to clevat« the 
Ktandard of thought and conversation on religious sub- 
jects 1 and this again has stimulated the clergy to greater 
«^i1qrts, tliat they might bring their preaching up to this 
rtandnrd ; so that two good inflncnces have been exerted, 
and these, also, of a kind to act and react perpetually 
on one another. As a general rule, the preaching in any 
|ilace will be what public seniimpnl demands, and never 
Uloh above what public w^ntinieiit demands. 

B is, ilso, anotlirr eflect, which the interest taken 

B laity in theological discussions has hud on the pro- 

r religious hnowludge. Wc find tliat whi^re this 

hafi occupied the minds, as well as afTccled the 

isof laymen, their stddiea liavc commonly resulted 
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in their embracing liberal sentiments. I might here refer, 
if it were necessary, to the immortal names of Newtoiiv 
Hilton, and Locke ; who are known to have giren the 
whole force of their prodigious powers to the investigap 
tion of religious truth, and to have rested at last in the 
adoption of liberal principles. I might also say the same 
of some of the most distinguished statesmen, and juristSt 
and general scholars of our own country, liying and dead. 
Nor is it difficult to account for the fact that the religions 
inquiries of laymen should more frequently terminate in 
the adoption of liberal views, than those of the clergy ; 
as laymen must be supposed to be more free fimn seetai- 
rian biasses, and to have fewer personal interests to warp 
the judgment, perhaps unconsciously ; and besides, the 
layman derives an advantage from an intimate acquaint* 
ance with the world and human nature, which the divinei 
with his reserved and recluse habits can hardly hope to 
acquire. As, therefore, there is no place in the world 
where the opinions of laymen have had so much influence 
in deciding the public mind on the subject of religion, as 
in New England, we cannot wonder at the prevalence it 
has given to Liberal Christianity. I may also be permit- 
ted to add, that as the testimony of laymen for the truth 
of Christianity in general, other things being equal, is 
admitted by all to be of more weight than the testimony 
of the clergy, inasmuch as the former cannot be suspected 
of professional leanings ; so likewise their testimony for 
any particular form of Christianity is deserving of the 
more regard for the same reason. 

The truth is, that the change which has taken place in 
religious opinions in this quarter is owing much more to 
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what the people have done, than to what the eler^ have 
done. The clergy, as a body, never yet led the way in 
improvement, and never will. Here, as elsewhere, the 
people were before them, and are before them, and pro* 
bably always wUt be before them. It is much the fashion 
with some men not unfriendly on the whole to Liberal 
Christianity, to speak however of tlie change it has in- 
troduced, as a great and hazardous experimenL But who 
are referred to, as trying this experiment T The clergy t 
If so, it is contradicted by what we have just said. Be> 
Rdes, it is in no proper sense an experiment, that any 
body is trying. It is no more an experiment, than the 
revival of letters was an experiment. It is no more an 
experiment, than the Reformation under Luther was an 
experiment. It is no more an experiment, than (he 
American Revolution was an experiment. It is the nat- 
aral. and I may add, the necessary consequence of an 
advanced state of society in every other kind of know- 
ledge, enabling and requiring it to make a corresponding 
advancement in religious knowled^. It is not the work 
of passion or caprice, ngr the influence of a fen power* - 
Ibl individuals, nor any preconcerted plan of a retioed 
policy ; but the natural and necessary result of the pro- ' 
greaaoflhe human mind. It is the progress of mind ; 
UJid tbis again has been carried on by the combined se- 
ll of a million of causes operating together as certainly 
lisiibly as the laws of nature. 



I Thtudo 1 trace the rise and progress of Liberal C'liri^ 
tianitji in New England to the same general causes, to 
which we are also indebted for almo8t every thing else, that 
dittinguiabea QUI condition aa a highly favoured people. _ 
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Well may we have confidence in views, that are mak- 
ing progress in the world by such means. And as we pro- 
fess to hold doctrines, that approach nearer than any others 
to the instructions of our blessed Lord, let us endeaTour 
to make our characters and our lives approach as much 
nearer to his example. It has long been felt that Christ- 
ianity is destined, in the providence of God, to affect 
much more directly and powerfully the social and moral 
condition of mankind, than any of its forms heretofore 
established have evinced a capacity for doing. If we 
have found that form which possesses this capacity, let it 
appear. Let it elevate the tone of moral feeling in the 
community. Let it save our youth from the pollutions of 
a sensual life. Let it make the conduct of our men of 
standing and iufluence more decidedly religious and 
christian. Let it reform and purify the public amuse- 
ments, which have so much to do in forming the charac- 
ter of a people. Let it increase the abhorrence felt 
against war, and against all the anti-christian practices of 
communities and states. Over all, and above all, let it 
induce a spirit of humble, ardei^f, and enlightened piety. 
Then shall be fulfilled the prediction of our fathers; that 
in the feeble churches, which they were planting in a 
strange land, there should spring up a light, such as had 
never dawned on the corrupt establishments of the old 
world. Nor will its blessed influences be confined to 
any kindred, or country, or tongue. But He, who ruleth 
in the earth, " shall destroy in this mountain the face of 
the covering cast over all people, and the veil that is 
spread over all nations." 
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There is hardly a more common, and hardly a more 
hurtful mistake on the subject of religion, than the belief 
that its obligations may be assumed or deferred at our 
pleasure, or, as we sometimes choose to term it, our con- 
▼enience. Many a one there is, who, like Felix, will 
take it upon himself without the least fear or shame, to 
defer the acknowledgment of duty, to dismiss the most 
serious considerations of life, and bid them come again 
at another time, a more convenient season. Many a one 
there is, who, fuUy aware of his obligations, fully sensible 
that there is such a thing as duty, and acquainted with its 
several requirements, yet imagines that he can in some 
measure evade their demands, and escape from their 
authcnrity, by neglecting to make a public avowal of his 
subjection to them ; imagines that he can throw off a 
portion of his responsibility, by withholding his confession 
of it. Just as if his assent or his silence made any 
difference in his moral situation ; as if he really possess- 
ed the right of thus trifling and dallying with the service 
of God, 
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This strange and pernicious error I shall now endeavor 
to expose, as fully and satisfactorily as lies in my power ; 
and if I should fail in the attempt of convincing others, it 
will not be because the total strength of my own conviction 
is not enlisted and heartily engaged in the cause. 

In the first place, let us see what is the origin, and 
what the extent of human obligation. Its origin is 
obviously to be carried up to the Being by whose will 
we are placed in this world. Our existence, faculties, 
perceptions, and pleasures, are all derived from Grod. 
All that we possess is his fr^ endowment and gift, and he 
is therefore the first and supreme object of our duty ; 
and as he is perfectly good and wise, as he has never 
acted unjustly towards any one of us, and consequently 
never forfeited the minutest particle of his right over ns, 
our obligations toward him are constant and entire, as 
constant as breath, and as comprehensive as the capacities 
of our nature and the circumstances of our being. As 
long as we live, we are the subjects of the King of kings ; 
and as his right over us is unquestionable and unlimited, 
the extent of our duty is to do at all times and with all 
our heart, precisely what he requires us to do. 

The next question is, what does God require of us 1 
*' He hath showed thee, O man, what is good ; and what 
doth the Lord require of thee, but to do justly, and to 
love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God ? " This 
is a summary of our obligations, pronounced by one of 
his own prophets. In his revealed word, the particulars 
of our duty are sufficiently explained. It is there that 
we must look for them, and it is hardly possible to mis- 
understand them. It is not in the leasl degree necessary 



fi)r me, while od this subject, to eoumerale them. Suffice 
it to my, that it is the duty of all men to cherish every 
amIaUe and holy feeliag, and to practise all the virtues ; 

I ar, to speak more strictly and properly, it js the duty of 
CTery one to endeavor to do this, earnestly, lailhrully, and 
sincerely. 'Whatever is good, that wc should strive to do, 
or be ; whatever is bad, that we sliouIU diemiss or avoid, bm 
tjoickly and as e&ectually as we can. It is our duty to aim 
at perfect righteousnesH, perfect virtue ; and, as I have 
shown from the nature of our relation with the Deity, 
this is our duty at all times, and under all circumstances, 

Mft youth and in age, in prosperity and in want, in gladneaa 
a grief. 
''And now let me ask, how these obligations are to be 

""poatponod 1 How, on the one hand, are they to be aHsum- 
ed, and on the other, how are they to be delayed or set 
aside T it seems to me to be trifling with the declaraiioni 
of God, and the condition of humanity, to talk of a rigbtt 
or an ability, or an intention to do either. How can thai 
be asBUmed, which was imposed upon us at our birth 1 
How can that be delayed or set aside, which from iia 
very nature can neither be averted, nor in any way altered 
or moved t We begin existence as the subjects of God, 
and at no one period of life are we more under hia ■ 
government and jurisdicliun than at any other; in what 
pOBBible manner, then, does it belong to us to say, that 
now wa will not be amenable to his laws, and now, by 
oor own free thought and pleasure, we will place oar- 
Klves under his authority 1 

The reader will have perceived, ere this, the particnUr 
point which I have had in view; and I will therefbra 
VOL. t. I- 
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enter at once on the subject to which these general re- 
marks were intended to lead. I hesitate not to acknow- 
ledge that I do not understand the prc^ety of the lan- 
guage so common in the mouths of those who approach 
for the first time, or who are about to approach for 
the first time, the communion table of our Saviour. 
Thej say that they are going to take on themseWes new 
and solemn obligations. Others, in speaking of the act, 
ejcpress themselves in the same manner. In short, there 
is no phrase more common. In my opinion, there is none 
more unmeaning ; and I shall continue to think so, till it 
can be shown to me how it b possible that a creature of 
God can take on himself a new religious obligation ; how 
it is possible that by professing his intention to obey the 
divine commandments, he has added a single one to the 
list which already existed, and which had bound him 
down from his cradle with the adamantine Strength of 
condition and necessity. 

To say, that this person has just begun to entertain a 
proper sense of his obligations ; that he has received new 
impressions of his duty, is perfectly correct. He may in 
time past have scoffed at virtue and religion, and held 
his own pleasure to be his only law and guide ; and now 
he may see the folly of such a course, and repent of it, 
and turn to the Lord his God, humbling himself before 
him, and resolving to keep his commandments. But still 
he has taken on himself no new obligations. He was as 
much obliged to perform all his duty before this change 
of feeling, as he is now. The obligations were always 
upon him, every one of them ; but instead of being treat- 
ed, as before, with neglect and contumely, they are now 
soberly and rightly apprehended. What I mean to say, 



I 



that though to acknowledge is iniiaitely belter thauto 
alight them, neither their nature nor their number, their 
strength nor their degree, ia altered in the least. The 
iadiTidual, let us suppose, was formerly profane; now, 
haying made a profession of faiih, he sets a guard upon 
his lips ; but was it not as much his duty to obserTe the 
third commandment then, as it is now? Was it not 
criminal then? Has his confession of its criminality 

ireued it 1 Has he really such a power over right and 

i This is perhaps an extreme case. Let us attend to a , 
'ntote common one. There are those, who, without har- 
ing ever been notoriously bad, who indeed have gone along 
llu'ough life commendably and with fair reputations, have 
oeverthelew refused to come to the communion table, 
because they had no idea of giving up a certain way of 
living, which so long as they abstain from a profession of 
religion, they pursue without scruple, as being perfectly 
harmless, but which they regard, and which is generally 
regarded, as inconsistent with such a profession. They 
like to be gay, gay in spirit, and gay in cxiernal appear- 
ance i they are passionately fond of dancing ; they de- 
light in going lo splendid entertainments, and in splendid- 
ly entertaining their friends in return, and they will not 
ftcc^t the invitation of their Saviour, because they coD' 
ceive Ihftt by so doing they render that course criminal, 
which, till they do so, is perfectly safe. Now, I presume 
. BM to say, that the way of life which tliey love is not 
I inocenl ; ii may, or it may not be so, according as cer- 
uin rules are observed or transgressed, which it would 
not be in place to discuss here ; but I say, that if their 
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waj of life is innocent before they become Tisible mem- 
bers of a church, it will also be innocent after that con- 
nexion is formed ; and if, on the other hand, it would be 
criminal then, it is assuredly criminal now. What is 
right is right, and is not made more right by any confes- 
sion. What is wrong is wrong, and cannot be made right, 
by our backwardness to abjure it. 

All that has been said of pleasure, may be applied to 
business. The man of trade hesitates to come to the 
altar, because he does not wish to encumber himself with 
any religious shackles in his road to wealth. He does 
not wish to enter into any new obligations^ which may 
render his pursuits guilty or improper, and prevent him 
from following them. In his present situation he feels 
easy, feels that he is doing what others of good character 
do, feels that he is bustling along with the throng, and 
no more obliged to be scrupulous and nicely festidioas 
than his companions and competitors. If he should 
openly profess himself to be a disciple of Christ,, why 
then indeed he must take heed and inquire of his con- 
science more frequently, and guard his purity more care- 
fully than before ; but as this might be inconvenient and 
troublesome, he will postpone the engagement and avoid 
the risk. Does he avoid the risk ? Will his approach to 
the altar, make those practices dishonorable which used 
to be upright ? Will his absenting himself from the altar 
make the transaction fair, which, if he went to it, would 
be a blot on his name ? Is virtue of this versatile char- 
acter? 

There is still another class of persons who delay their 
obedience to the last injunction of Christ, on account of 
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llie prevalent ideaa about now obligations. Il is that 
class who omit to do right, from the fear of doing wrong ; 
a class among whom we lind some of llie most valuable 
members of society, some of the most conscientious and 
pure-minded servants of God. Desirous hb they are 
of performing their duty ; strict as tliey have always 
been in discharging their known obligalious, they are 
delerred from joining in a solemn remembrance of 
their Master, from an impression that it will render 
them responsible in some odditional manner, which 
they know not how to define, but to which their poor 
ability may not be equal. To such persons I would 
earnestly repeat what I hare said in substance before; 
that whatever they esteem and practise as virtuous now, 
will lose none of its virtue aller they have become conw 
tnunicants, for that which is holy will be holy still ; and 
that it is absolutely impossible, that they can, by any kcI, 
or confession, or subscription, engage to do a single thing 
which was not always their duty, as rational creatures of 
God. 

That I may be somewhat more circumstantial, I would 
aak them whether any thing can be named or imagined, 
which is superadded to their existing obligations by tlie 
act of christian commuuion T Is it a generous and ex- 
tensive bounty, and an ever open hand of charily to the 
poor! But it was for ever their duty lo be as bountiful 
and ai charitable as occasion would demand, and their 
means would justify. Is it that ihry thould devote a 
certain portion of their time w self-exami nation, reflec* 
tion, and prayerT But jusl such a portion as thoir •pint- 
ail wetfnre retjuircd, and their necessary occupalioiia 
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permitted, was always exacted of them, or I entirely mis- 
anderstand the spirit and letter of the Gospel. Is it that 
they should assiduously attend upon the outward means 
of grace ; that they should he constant in their place at 
church ; that they should he found at all meetings called 
for religious purposes, and adapted to promote religious 
ends ? But all that they could do in this way l)efi»€| 
consistently with their real good, and with the duty 
which they owed to their own families, and the ohligar 
tions which chained them to their own hearths and do- 
mestic altars, they ought to have done ; and more than 
this, let me add, they ought n^ver to do ; for it then 
swells into an excess, and is converted into dissipation, 
and may, not uncharitahly, he called a sin. 80 it is with 
regard to conversation, demeanor and dress. In each of 
these particulars there is a general standard of propriety, 
which ought never to he transgressed by a wide depart- 
ure from it on either side. Frivolity and flippancy, levity 
and extravagance, are errors in any one ; and an unbatu- 
ral gloominess and stiffness, a dark and funereal habit of 
feature and gesture, required by no circumstances, and 
tending to no good, are also errors, and can be proper in 
no one. I am wholly at a loss to conceive what course 
a communicant should pursue, which should not also be 
pursued by every individual who is acquainted with the 
revealed word and will of his Maker. 

On a subject of this nature it is highly important that 
I should not be misapprehended. I would guard as 
carefully as I am able against the supposition, that I 
would treat the holy communion as a light matter, and 
represent christian obligation as a loose and easy tie. 
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On ihe coDtraxf, it is piecisel; because [ hoid religion to 
be of deep and universal conccro, because I know it to 
be as momeDtous as life and as serious as dealli, that I 
have endeavoied to combat the notiou that it requires of 
one what it does not require of all, or that it releases one 
from what it enjoins on another. It ia precisely on ac- 
count of its unchangeable character, its unlimited appli- 
e«Lion, &nd its inestimable vaiue, thai I have denied that 
toy of its obligations can, properly speaking, be new; 
tbal I have domed that they can he thrown oS or ao^ 
somed at pleasure ; that 1 have asserted tliat our Maker 
hu just as many and aa weighty claims on our hearts 
and liTGs, before we solemnly acknowledge them, as aller 
■nch a ceremony. I have not advanced, it ought not to b« 
supposed that I would advance, the smallest word of this 
essay, iu order to make any portion of the community 
less religious ; my sincere wish and prayer is, that the 
whole community may be more so. If I would nhue 
away shadows, it is only that I may introduce substantial 
realities in tlieir stead. 

I would observe, that there is one circumstance which 
Mems to lake oS'the weight of religious obligation ; and 
that is, nnavoidabic ignorance. In what has been said, 
I have all along referred to those who either know or 
migbt easily know, what the obligations of religion are. 
To him who knows them not. the untutored savage for 
iostance, they have no existence ; or rather, the same 
oUigatious which hind the Christian have no cxistenoa. 
Bui even the savage is subjected to obligations, accord- 
ing' to his knowledge and opportunities ; and we ma; 
likewise say of him, that no formal acknowledgment 
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of those obligations will make them greater than they 
are. 

The sole point which I aim to establish^ is^ that oar 
will and our convenience have no legitimate power over 
the natnre of our duty. It would be as proper for a son 
to declare that he would not fulfil every filial obligation 
to his parents, till he appeared in court and took a legal 
oath that he would do so, as for the native of a christian 
land to declare that there were duties to *his Maker 
which he did not intend, nor was he required to dis- 
charge, till he had openly allowed them ; and the son, 
after having taken such an oath, might talk as consistent^ 
ly about his new obligations, as might the Christian, after 
the promise was passed, about his. They were both of 
them bom with obligations, which neither of them can 
dismiss nor change ; they might as well dismiss the air 
which they inhaled* with their first breath, and throw off 
the atmosphere which envelopes the world. 
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CNITABIANISIVI VINDICATED. 



When &I1 other objectioDS 
cDDimon for opponents to say, that this syaiem is very well 
as far OS it goes, but it does not go far enough. This ot^ 
jection has really had a good deal of influence on com- 
mon and weak minds ; not because it has been nnder- 
iitood, or is well founded, but because it is one which 
«njr body can make, and every body remembere : besides, 
u it Mpecitiea notlnug, and seema to relate rather to im-' 
perfection, thin to any thing positively wrong, it is, for 
this reason, at once more likely to be admitted, and more 
difficult to expose, or repel. These considerations kave 
induced me to undertake, in the following pages, to via- 
dicate Unilafianiem from ihe charge of not going fer 
enough ; and (his I shall do by showing, that it goes far 
ea ough for scripture, far enough for safety, and far enough 
^^B^nor&I effect. 

^^P Uni 

t 



I Unitarianism goes far enough for scripture. 
I begin by distinctly smting the true reasoD why Uni- 
i d»>tH(t go aay further. It fs the wiiic with that 
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asBigned by the seer for not cursing Israel : **If Balak 
would give me his house full of silver and gold, I cannot 
go beyond the commandment of the Lord, to do either 
good or bad of my own mind.". We must keep to " the 
simplicity that is in Christ/' We would not shun '* to 
declare all the counsel of God ;*' but we dare not ^^ teach, 
for doctrines, the commandments of men." We endea- 
vour to follow the scriptures in all things, and the true and 
only reason why, as Christians, we do not go any further, 
is our solemn, firm, and deliberate conviction, that the 
scriptures do not go any further. This I shall show to be 
the principle, on which Unitarians proceed in forming the 
views they entertain of the person and authority of Jesus 
Christ, and of the honour due him, and of the reconcili- 
ation or atonement he has effected. 

1. We believe in Jesus Christ as a Divine Messenger; 
that his power and authority are divine, and that his words 
are to be regarded as the words of God. We believe him 
to be the '* only begotten Son" of God ; and, when he 
says, (John x. 30,) *^ I and my Father ave one," we also 
believe him; understanding this language as it is ex- 
plained by himself in another passage, where, interced- 
ing with the Father for his disciples, he prays, (John 
xvii. 22,) *' that they may be one, even as we are one" — 
one in purpose, counsel, and cooperation. But we can- 
not go any fuither, because we think that the scriptures 
do not ; nay, that they expressly forbid it. 

The plain and obvious sense of the sacred writings will 
not permit us to regard Jesus Christ, as the omnipotent, 
omniscient, and self-existent God. For an apostle has 
said, (1 Cor. viii. 6,) " to us there is but one God» th 
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Father ;" aii^ lo the same purpose, also, our Lord him- 
self, in a prayer addressed expressly to ihe Father, 
(John, xvii. 3,) "This is life eteroal, that they might 
know thee, the only tnie God." la another place, also, 
he declares, in so many words, his own inferiority, (John, 
xiv. 28,) '■ For my Father is greater than I;" and he is 
so far from pretending to omniscience, that he expressly 
disclaims it in more than one instance : (Mark, xiii. 32,) 
'* But of that day, and that hour, knoweth no man, no, 
not the angels which are in heaven, neither the Son, but 
the Father." Again, it is the uniform doctrine of scrip- 
ture, that Jesus Christ is a dependent being. His own 
words are, (John, v. 30,) " I can of mine own self do 
nothing." And in another place, (John xii. 49,) "For 
I have tiot spoken of myself; but the Father which sent 
me, he gave me n commandment, what I should say, and 
what I should speak," So, likewise, at the resurrection 
of Lazarus, (John xi. 41, 42,) " Jesus lifted up liia eyes, 
and said. Father, 1 thank thee that thmt hast heardmtt 
and I know that thou hearest me always .•" plainly inti- 
mating that he deriied the power liy which he wrought, 
not only this, hut all his other wonderful works, from 
above. Nay, lake the passage that asserts our Lord's 
power and authority more strongly than any other in God's ! 
word: (Matthew, xiviii. IB,) "And Jesus came and s|>ake 
unto thcni aayin^. All power is gittn unto me in heaven 
and in earth." To maintain, in the face of this scripture, 
that his power was not " given" him, that it was not a 
delegated power, that he was not dependent for it on an- 
other being, seems to us an open and palpable contempt 
of revnlation. 
, vot- T 1 • 
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2. We believe that Jesus Christ should be revered tnd 
obeyed, by all men, as their teacher and Lord^ the head 
of the church, and the saviour of the world. We believe, 
also, that " all men should honour the Son, even as they 
honour the Father ;" because the Son is the representative 
of the Father, and the dignity of every government is al- 
ways supposed to reside in its accredited representatives. 
We hold, moreover, that, in gratitude for the inestimable 
benefits resulting from bis mediation, and for the suflfer" 
ings voluntarily undergone by him in procuring and dis- 
pensing these benefits, and for the relation which he still 
sustains towards us, as our advocate and intercessor with 
the Father, every devout believer must be drawn to him 
by a love, that knows no measure nor intermission. But 
we cannot go aiQr further, being convinced that the scrip-* 
tures do not, and that they expressly forbid it. 

We cannot, we dare not worship Christ as the Supreme 
Being. In a form of prayer given by our Lord to his dis- 
ciples, (Matthew, vi. 9 — 13,) with the express direction 
that they should pray '* after this manner," there is not 
the remotest allusion to any other person, as an object of 
worship, but " our Father which art in heaven," In an- 
other place, referring to what should be after his resur- 
rection, he says, in express terms, (John, xvi. 23,) '* In 
that day, ye shall ask me nothing. Verily, verily, I say 
unto you, whatsoever ye shall ask the Father in my name, 
he will give it you." It is true, the gospels mention a 
single instance of prayer offered to Jesus as an ultimate 
object of regard — the prayer of the mother of Zebedee's 
children, that they might sit, one on his right hand, and 
the other on the left, in his kingdom ; but the answer he 
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gave on that occ&Bion convinces us, not only that such 
prayers are improper, but tli&l he h&s no power to grant 
them. (Matthew, xx. 23,) ** To sit on my right hand, 
and on iny lell, is not mine to give ; but it shall be given 
to them for whom ilia prepared of my Father." Nay, he 
api^eara anxious to multiply guards against this well known 
projiensity in man to stop at second causes, and pay those 
honours to the visible agent or dispenaor of any good, 
which are due only to the invisible First Cause. Wiien 
one kneeled to him in the eastern manner of salutation, 
and addressed him by the common appellation, good mas- 
ter, he rebuked him : (Mark, x. 18,) " Why callettt liiou 
wie good t There is none good but one, God." 

3. We look upon the sufferings of Christ, and especially 
hia cruel and ignominious death, as ihe means by which 
he was mode perfect, (Hebrews, ii. 10;) as affording a. 
signal attestation to his sincerity, and consequently to his 
whole history ; and as important and necessary for other 
moral uses. " Greater love hath no man than this, that 
a man lay down his life for hie friends ;" and it is the con- 
sciousness of the power of this love, which makes thfl 
stricken and penitent soul lurn to the cross of Christ with 
an intense and absorbing interest, which none but thon 
who have fell it can comprehend, Wc also believe that 
this voluntary sacrifice of himself may have hail a direct 
influence on God in favour of mankind, similar to that 
which we ajiciibG to hia intcrceasions : or, at leaal, that 
ihiit, and e\'ery such act of obedience and iiubniitisiui), 
inuai maki' bis interceasions for us more nvailing, Tho 
proper mraning of the word atonemml, is reconciliation ; 
and no Unitarian, of ivhom 1 have any knowledge denie* 
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the christian doctrine of reconciliation : to wit^ that all 
obstacles to man's salvation are now so far removed, that 
every one, who is so disposed, may inherit eternal life by 
repentance and obedience. On this topic, we can go to 
this extent, bat no further ; being met at every point by 
plain passages of scripture, which we are not at liberty to 
disregard. 

We cannot refer our salvation to the death of Christ, 
or to any thing which Christ has done or suffered on our 
account, as its first cause, since the scriptures expressly 
refer it to the antecedent love of the Father. (John, iii. 
16,) '* For Ood so loved the worlds that he gave his only 
begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him should not 
perish, but have everlasting life." We do regard the suf- 
ferings of Christ as part of the means of reconciling us to 
God, but not of reconciling God to us ; for this, or the 
necessity of this, is not taught in the New Testament 
(Rom. V. 10,) " When we were enemies, we were recon- 
ciled to God by the death of his Son," says an Apostle, 
making us to be the only party requiring a new motive to 
reconciliation. Above all, we presume not to say, that Grod 
cannot forgive sin without a satisfaction for sin made by 
another person ; nor that such a satisfaction has been ac- 
tually made, so that now the sinner has a right to claim 
forgiveness, not on the ground of mercy, but of justice. 
We believe that God can and does forgive sin for his o>vn 
sake. (Tsaiah, xliii. 25,) " I, even I, am he, saith the 
Lord, that blotteth out thy transgressions for mine own 
sake, and will not remember thy sins." It is offensive to 
us to hear men talk of merit in this connexion, real or 
imputed, believing as we do, that the best of men are to 
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expect salvation, not on the ground of merit of any kind, 
but as " the gift nf God." And with regard lo tlie con- 
dition on which this gill ie to be' bestowed, we must give 
up tlie Bible, or suppose that, at the day of judgment, the 
question will not turn so much on what has been done for 
us, as on what each individual has done for himeelf. 
(2 Cor. V, 10,) " For we must all appear before the judg- 
ment scat of Christ, that totrif one may receiTc the things 
done in his body, according to that hr hath done, whether 
it br good or bad." If it be asked, further, why we do 
not make mote dbC of the word atonement, I answer, that 
we use tliis l«rm as often aa it is used id the New Testa- 
ment ; where it occurs but once, (Romans, v. I],) and 
then stands for a word in the original, wliich is every where 
else translated, and more happily, reconciliation. 

On the three great points in controversy, then, we go as 
far as the scriptures go ; and probably al>oul as far as most 
others would, if they could be persuaded to examine into 
their real belief, and leave otT using words without affix- 
ing 10 them any distinct ideas- At least, it will appear, 
from what hus been said, lliat we do not reject any doc- 
trine merely because it is tnysterioae, unpalatable, or in- 
coiupreheusible. Some have said that, if tliey could be 
c«nf iiiocd tliat the Bible taught Unilnrianism, they would 
bum il, as unable to afford them any t-omforl. Others, 
again, have said that, if tliey could l>e convinced that the 
Bible taught Calvini«ni. they would throw it away, and 
follow rather the light of nature, as giving more just and 
hoDourable conceptions of ibo diviue character and go- 
tcrnmcnt, ^t we look on all such nxpreseioiis, from 
wliatercr tjiurtrr ibey may com«. as uuuccesvary, irrcte- 
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rent, and unbecoming. ^* To the law and to the testimony : 
if they speak not according to this word, it is becanse 
there is no light in them.'' Holding the scriptures, there- 
fore, to be an authority, from which there is no appeal, if 
we have shown, that we go as far as the scriptures go, we 
have effectually vindicated our principles from the charge 
of not going far enough. Our opponents, however, may 
say, that, considering the question respecting the true im- 
port of scripture as being still at issue between as, we do 
not go far enough for safety, or the moral effect of our 
doctrines. The plan already marked out will lead us to 

examine these objections with some care. 

■ 

II. Unitarianism goes far enough for safety. 

When it is said, that we do not go far enough for safety, 
is it meant, that there is more danger of our believing too 
little than too much ? There are two ways, all will admit, 
in which Christianity may be corrupted ; either by adding 
to, or taking from its primitive doctrines, as understood 
and taught by its revered Founder. If we believe too 
much, the identity of the system is lost, and its character 
is changed ; if we believe too little, the identity of the 
system is lost, and its character is changed. It becomes 
an interesting subject of inquiry, therefore, to which of 

■ 

these errors and abuses we are most liable. Judging' 
by what we know from past experience of the propensi- 
ties of the human mind, to which of these errors and 
abuses are mankind most prone ? On this point, I think, 
we may venture to say, that the testimony of history is 
decisive. There is no religion, true or false, which has 
ever prevailed on the face of the earth, the first and lead- 
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iaiK connptions of which have not been induced by adil- 
tag in, rather thau by taking from, the primilivo faith. 
The leligton of the Hindoos was in its origin a pure the* 
iaiD; but this pure theism has long beeit buried and lost 
under a continually accumulating mass of superetitioiis. 
With respect to the rehgioo of the Jew<), 1 Deed ouiy re- 
tu to llie discourses of Jeaua for proo^ that they made 
Ihs oommandmeDt of the Lord of none effect by iacoipo- 
roiiog witb it their own traditions and rablniiical glosses. 
Ok cqnaidei ilie &te of Christianity itself. Whence arose 
tku stupendous &bric af errour and superalitioa reared 
bythe Church of Rome? Must it not be admitted, that 
■U lhes« first and leading corruptions sprang frixn unwar- 
ruitablu additions, from believing too much ; and never, 
in any instance, from iin warrantable retrenchments, from 
believing too little? If, then, in all paet time, the work 
of corrupting tlie popular religion lias b«cn begun ami 
carried on by a propensity in man to add to the primitive 
laitJii if wc can scarcely turn to a single page of eccleai* 
iteties] history, wliich ihe» nut betray the workings of a pas* 
eion Ibr the marvellous and the myatical, not to be Haiiafied 
witli tlie plain and simple leacbingii of the word of God; 
siwJl we stiil be told, that men are naturally more in dau- 
K^r uf L>elieving too little (hnri too mucii ? 

But perhaps I liuve not met the objection fairly. It 
may mean, not that believing too little is an error, into 
which we are more likely lo fall than the opftosite otie) 
but it ia a more fatal error, if we do fkll into it. ■■ I te*- 
tify unto every man tliat hnareth tlie words uf the prophecy 
of this book," raid the faithful and true Wil 
mui shall add uuiu these thiuga. God shall add 1 
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the plagues that are written in this book ; and, if any 
man shall take away from the words of the book of this 
prophecy, God shall take away his part out of the book of 
life, and out of the holy city, and from the things which 
are written in this book." (Rev. xxii. 18, 19.) So far, 
therefore, as the express declarations of scripture are to 
be regarded in this discussion, it would seem that the 
penalty of believing too much, is quite as heavy as the 
penalty of believing too little ; nay, that it is heavier ; for 
all '* the plagues written in this book," are to be inflicted 
on the man who believes too much, while the man who 
believes too little, is only to be cut off from its promises. 
Besides, what reason have we for thinking that there can 
be more safety in believing too much, than too little? 
Our safety does not consist in believing little or much, 
but in believing the truth ; and whether be believe too 
little, or too much, will it not carry us equally far from 
the truth ? 

There is a confused apprehension in the mind&pf many 
persons on this qjjibject, growing out of a mistaken idea, 
that accumulating articles of faith is like accumulating 
property. A thousand pounds are required for a particu- 
lar object; but suppose a man has accumulated more 
than a thousand pounds ; if he has more, of course he 
has as much, and to have as much is all that is required. 
In the same way, some will reason, if we believe more 
than the truth, we certainly believe as much, and to be- 
lieve as much is all that is required ; consequently, we are 
safe, if we only take care to believe enough. But it must 
be a very weak mind that is shaken by such a sophism ; 
for there is no analogy whatever in the cases here sup- 
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■ a. hundred pounds more than 
because he lias as much money as he 
ivanls, and so much more money. Bui when a man be- 
lieves more than the truth, it is not because he believes 
ihe whole truth, and so much more truth, for this would 
l>e a contradiction in lerms. The addition is so much 
error. Nor is this all. By_ adding error to his creed, 
not only is the addition bo much error, but the truths 
wliich he held before must be altered and corrupted, to 
be made consistent with this error; and the complexion 
and moral effecl of the whole creed is changed. Though, 
therefore, a man may be said, in common parlance, to be- 
lieve more than the truth, he cannot, correctly speaking, 
be said, in this case, to believe as much, nor to believe 
the truth in any sense. Incorporating error into a man 'a 
creed, is like mingling arsenic with a valuable medicine. 
4t is not only increasing the quantity, but it is changing 
essential qualities of the compound; converting what 
befiwe a health-giving spectlic, into a deadly poison. 
Again, it may be said, that it is the effect of the rc- 
ichments Unitarian i.sm proposes, to derogate from tlie 
lour and worship paid the Saviour ; for which leason, 
error in this extreme, must be more dangerous than 
an error in the opposite extreme. But why T If Jesus 
ChriBt is not God, to honour and worship hitn as such, is 
to derogate from the honour and worship due the Father ; 
and, ujKiD any hypothesis, I am sute it must be regarded 
as an error equally great aud dangerous, to derognte from 
the honour and worship due the Fatlier, as to derogate 
from the honour and worship due the Son. On this xub- 
ject. I must think, there is a singular and unaccountable 
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apathy in the public mind. Assuming that Unitarianism 
is the doctrine oT the gospel, it is no light thing, that this 
doctrine is rejected, and another substituted for it, which 
takes much of the glory of a jealous God, and gives it to 
another ; which requires us to pay divine honours to a 
created and dependent being, though this, considering 
the act itself, is neither more nor less than idolatry. I 
know that this idolatry is commonly excused, even by 
Unitarians, on the ground that it results from involuntary 
error. But it should be considered, that, before error 
can be regarded as entirely innocent, it must be shown to 
be, not only involuntary, but inevitable ; not only that we 
are sincere in the error, but that we have used all possi- 
ble means for avoiding it. Before, therefore, a Trinita- 
rian can be acquitted of his idolatry, supposing it to be 
idolatry, he must not only show that he is sincere in his 
belief, but also that he has read the scriptures candidly 
and carefully, with a single view to ascertain whether they 
really teach the doctrine, that Jesus Christ is God Al- 
mighty. Whether all Trinitarians, or most Trinitarians, 
have done this, and, therefore, whether they can avail them- 
selves of the plea in question, I leave 1o be determined by 
their own consciences. Besides, assuming Unitarianism 
to be true, what can be more offensive to our Lord, than to 
see his instructions so strangely misconstrued by bis disci- 
ples, that he himself is made to intercept t large portion of 
that honour and worship, which, he has told us again and 
again, should wholly centre and terminate in the high 
and lolly One, that inhabiteth eternity. 

There is still another form, under Which some are fond 
of presenting this objection \ and it is commonly done 
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witli ihc air of one, who thinks the controversy at a 
Accortting to Unitarianism, a man may be sared, 
tboiigh lie 19 a Culviiiist; but, accoidiug to Calvinism, a 
mau cannot be saved, if lie is a Unitarian. If, therefore, 
we are Calvinists, and Unitarianism should prove tlie true 
doctrine, stiU we may he savci! ; but, if we are Unitarians, 
and Calvinism should prove the true doctrine, we are loat 
inevitably. Before, however, a Calvinist proceeds to de- 
duce an argument from this view of the subject, he should 
consider, that, if the argument will prove any thing, it 
will prove too ranch, even for him. For, in the same 
mode of reasoning, the Catholic might say to the Calvinist, 
" On your own principles, a man may receive our saora- 
mentB, and still be saved ; but, on our principles, these 
sacraments are essential. Receive them, then; for, if 
we are n'rong, they will not prevent your salvation ; and, 
if we are right, they are indispensable to it." Conse- 
quently, if we are to give any weight to an objection of 
this sort, it i.<i nothing that we become Calvinisls; we 
niUBt all become Catholics. The true answer to all such 
objections is, thai they muke our safety to depend, not on 
the truth of our creed, or its moral effect, but on its rt- 
tlufireiuM merely. No creed whatever can absolve us 
from the duty of a diligent and impartial inquiry after the 
truth; and, if the result of this inquiry is, to convince ua 
ihni Cah'iuism is mt thi! truth, we cannot be Caliinists, if 
wn would; and, being convincca that Calvinism is not 
the gositel, it is no more to its, that according to Calvio- 
isiii wt- cannot be saved, than it is, that according to 
Judaism, or Mahoincdamsm, wc cannot l)e saved, 
aides, viiwD it is said, thai, according to Unitarianism, a 
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man may be a Cal?ini8t, and still be saved, it is not meant, 
that he is as likely to be saved ; for it is not supposed, 
that his principles aie as favourable to virtue, and an en- 
lightened and consistent piety. All that we concede is 
simply this ; that the Fathej of the human race will not 
condemn his fallible offspring to infinite and' eternal 
suffering, merely because of their hcmest, but erroneous 
convictions. Now, we ask, will not the Calvinist con- 
cede as much? If he will, the objection falls to the 
ground, of course ; and if he will not, then We say, that, 
in this very exclusiveness, we find a presumption against 
his system, which outweighs a thousand times any pre- 
sumption in its favor, founded on the principle we are 
considering. 

Once more, it may be said, as a last resort, that, if we 
begin to give up the doctrines of our fathers, we shall 
never know where to stop. We shall go on giving up 
doctrine after doctrine, till nothing is lefl. The tendency 
of making any retrenchments whatever on the popular 
faith, is to downright infidelity. — I reply to this objection, 
in the first place, as I did to the preceding, that it is one 
which a consistent Protestant cannot urge. When Lu- 
ther renounced the doctrine of Transubstantiation, and 
the Infallibility of the Church, it was as much a retrench- 
ment on the popular faith, as it is in us to renounce the 
doctrine of the Trinity. The same cry, therefore, was 
raised against him ; and there was the same occasion for 
it ; and, if it has any intrinsic weight now, it had just as 
much intrinsic weight then. Consequently, if this objec- 
tion is entitled to any consideration, it is not a reason why 
a Protestant should not become a Unitarian, but a reason 
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why be !jiou)d cease to be a Protestant ; or, at least, it is 
a reason wliy no Catholic should become a Proteslanl. 
But it ia not merely on an appeal to mea's consistency, 
that I am oiili^d to rely. So far are the retrenchments, 
which Unitarianism would make on the traditionary faith, 
from tending to infidelity, that these very retrenchments 
are necessary, as I conceive, to prevent infidelity from 
becoming general. There was a time, when the bulk of 
the community were not any less likely to believe in 
Christianity, because it was made to inculcate much su- 
perstition and absurdity; and, while this aiote of things 
continued, superstition and absurdity in the popular tlie- 
ology were much less injurious ; nay, may have answered 
good and important enJs, in the inscrutable purposes of 
IleavcB. But the hour cometb, and now is, when, if the 
community cannot have a rational and intelligible religion, 
and one which they can see to accord with the word of 
God, ibey will have none. We have do fears for Christ- 
ianity, provided it be presented fairly to the understand- 
ings of men, and in its original purity and simplicity; but 
we have great fears, we confess, if it ia to make common 
cause much longer with prejudices and superstitions, 
which the world has outgrown, or is fast outgrowing. Let 
it be remembered, that I' ranee owes to this cause already 
an infidel philosophy, and other countries in Europe an 
iniidel literature. Some persons, hurried, (icrhaps, into 
an extravagant expression, by sedng the progress of Uui> 
tarianism, bavk uot beaiialed to say, that, if they must 
choose fur the world between tltis Byatctn and infidelity, 
they would prefer the latter. I do verily b^-liuvc, that Ibo 
»oL. I. 2* 
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period is approaching, when they will be put to the alter- 
nati?e. 

In the preceding remarks, I do not concede, in the 
smallest meastlre, to the charge, that Unitarians really 
believe too little ; neither would I be understood to justify 
believing too little, any more than I would justify believ- 
ing too much. My only wish is, that this whole subject 
may be submitted fairly to the arbitration of scripture ; 
and that all men may search the scriptures daily, whether 
these things are so. For this cause, I have met and re« 
pelled the suggestions, often made, respecting the danger- 
ous tendency, even of considering our opinions ; the only 
effect of which must be, to alarm weal<: and timid minds, 
80 as to prejudice them in the investigation of truth, or 
prevent all inquiry. 

ni. Unitarianism goes far enough for moral effect. 

It only remains for me to say a fev^words in answer to 
the objection, that we do not go far enough for the moral 
effect of our doctrines. I am persuaded, that this objec- 
tion never could have arisen, except from a misapprehen- 
sion of what is really intended, when we are said to believe 
less than others. It is not meant that our faith is less 
confident, or less lively, but only that it has fewer objects. 
Now, take any of the leading doctrines of Christianity— 
the parental character of God, for example, or a future 
retribution — and it will not be denied, that, if this were 
fully believed and realized, in all its applications to the 
conduct and life, it would be sufficient alone to produce 
an entire renovation of character. What is wanted, 
thereforCi to give full effect to the Christian system as a 
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inolJTe to duty, is, not that it should be mudo to intlude 
a great many articles of faith, but,[ltat it should be made 
to secDi altogether credible to- ua; bo that we may not 
only assent to it, as something which we are willing to 
take for granted, bui iinow and feel it to be true, real, and 
practicable. But will it secure tUia object, to incorporate 
into the system doctrines, ivhicli arc admitted, even bj 
ibose who hold them, to be ofTenaivc to reason, and appa* 
rently derogatory to the Supreme Being T Nay, I ask, 
with confidence, whether incorporatiug such doctrineB 
into the christian system must not lessen the practical 
effect of every doctrine in that system, by rendering the 
system itself less intelligible, and less probable T 

Perhaps, however, it is meant, that we do not go lar 
enough for the moral elTectof the gospel, because we leave 
out of tlie system doctrines, which, in themselves consi- 
dered, ore of great power as motives to obedience. A 
iilile reflection will convince us, that thia, like many other 
ussumplions which [ have bad occasion to expose, ia 
wholly gratuitous. As a general remark, it may be said, 
that the distinguishing peculiarities of Calvinism relate 
to what God, and Christ, and the gospel have done /or us ( 
and these are usually coupled with the doctrine, that we 
can do nothing whatever for ourselves : and I would just 
ask, inpassing, whether there is any thing in such asystcm 
preeminently favourable to virtue. Is a man likely to do 
more, for being told tliat be can do uotbiug, or that otery 
ibiog has been done for him T 

However, on this point I am willing to go into an ttx- 
aininalion of |iariicular doctrines, and wdl begin with tha 
Triuity, simply considered. What u there, that tha Tri- 
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nitarian believes respecting the triplicate distinction in 
the Godhead, that can increase, in the smallest possible 
measure, his desire of holiness ? We all believe that Qod 
is one being, and we all profess to clothe this being with 
the same attributes, and it is because he possesses these 
attributes, that we love him, and fear him. The Unita- 
rian, therefore, has the same motives to love and fear God 
with the Trinitarian, because he clothes him with the 
same attributes ; for, as to the mere metaphysical idea, 
that God exists without any distinction, or in three dis- 
tinctions, or in three hundred distinctions, it does not bear 
in any point on the springs of duty. True, but I shall be 
told, that, besides the metaphysical, there is also a practi* 
cal view of this question ; that God not only exists, but 
operates in three distinctions. Admit that he does — ad- 
mit that, in the work of the christian salvation, he operates 
in three distinctions ; what follows ? Are we to be grate- 
ful to him because he has saved us tit this particular way, 
ox because he has saved us ? Clearly, because he has 
saved us ; but this the Unitarian believes as firmly as the 
Trinitarian, and has, therefore, the very same motive for 
devout thankfulness. Besides, what does the Trinitarian 
do, but take the prerogatives, which the Unitarian ascribes 
to the Father alone, and 'divide them among the three 
persons of the Godhead 1 Now I would ask, how there 
can be more reasons, or more motives, for reverencing 
and obeying a being possessing and exercising these pre- 
rogatives in three persons, than if he possessed and exer- 
cised the same prerogatives in one person ; especially as 
it is admitted on all sides, that we can affix no idea what^ 
ever to the word person, as used in this connexion I 
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AlIo»in£r, howeTer, that the doctrine of the Trinity, 
simply consi(ierc<l, has no Toice as a moral principle, it 
may Etill t>c conteiicloij, timt wc give up many other doc- 
trines, involved in it, and dependent on it, of great moral 
inHuence. It wilt be said, for instance, that we give up 
llie Aioncment ; and the belief of this doctrine, whether 
true or not, mu»t have great influence on men's lives. In 
a former part of this paper, I stated, frankly, what our 
views are oti this subject; and I would now ask, what 
any Trinitariaii bcUevea in addition, that can have a ten- 
dency lo make him a bctier man ? Does he believe, that 
tvhat the Saviour has done and suffered on our account, 
has so far removed all obstacles to our salvation, that now 
any man, who is so disposed, can be saved by obeying 
the gospel ? Every Unitarian believes as much ; and, of 
course, wc can find no dintinclian hereto the advantage of 
his opponents. Does the Trinilarian believa, then, that 
what our Saviour has done and sutfered on our account, 
has so far removed alt obstacle^ to our salvation, that now 
any man, wlio is so disposed, can be saved urilAoul ubey* 
ing the gospel T Docs he l)eliere, that, in some way or 
uther, a satisfaction has been made, or a sulwtiuite of^ 
fered, so that now a man may be saved without perMnil 
holiness? If he goes to ihb length, I admit that he goes 
farther than we do : but it seems to me, 1 inuMt My, that, 
instead of liavinn a good, ii must have a bad influitncn on 
Ills morals; for the plain reason, that il diapensm with 
the necessity of regarding moral character »s a condition 
of salvation. 

TInu, if my limits would permit, I might go on, and 
Itko tip «very doctrine dej>endent on ih« Trinity, and 
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show, that, if, in a moral point of view, it makes any dif- 
ference, ^his difference is in our favour. But I have time 
merely for the brief consideration of a general remark, 
often made in this connexion : namely, that the charac- 
ters actually formed under trinitarian impressions are 
more strict, serious, and devout, than those formed under 
unitarian impressions. It is far from my intention to 
deny or disparage the virtues exhibited by many who hold 
opinions different from ours ; nay, it is freely and gladly con- 
ceded, that some of the brightest examples of the christian 
life are to be found among Trinitarians, both protestant 
and catholic. But, in tracing these characters to the in- 
fluences under which they have been formed, wc are lia- 
ble to fall into the error ascribed to the Indians, who first 
discovered the medicinal virtues of the Peruvian bark, in 
a lake, into which a strong wind had thrown several of the 
trees f^om which that bark is taken. Year after year, they 
continued to resort to that spot, believing that the healing 
virtues they desired resided only in that lake, to which they 
had been mysteriously communicated by the Great Spirit. 
Their mistake consisted in not knowing, that the remark- 
able properties of this water originated in the infusion of 
a particular principle, which could exist, and did exist, 
in a multitude of other combinations. So, likewise, the 
Trinitarian often traces the moral power of Christianity 
to those peculiar views of it which he holds, when, in 
fact, it results from the great practical principles, held in 
common by him and other believers — principles wiiich 
may exist, and do exist, in combination with very differ-- 
ent speculative opinions. The infusion into every creed, 
that gives that creed its moral virtue, is the profound 
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reverence it in culcales for the plain preccplsof tlic gospel: 
and there is no reason why this may not belong to any 
form or Christianity, titat has ever been professed by so- 
ber men; though, I must think, it is likely to belong in 
a higher degree to a form, like ours, which makes every 
thing depend on repentance and a holy life. 

Besides, 1 think there is observable in many charac- 
ters, formed under trinitarian and calvinistic impressions, 
a certain severity and extravagance, from which every 
one must wish them free ; aa it makes them less amiable, 
and lessens tbeir resemblance to the character of our 
Tx)rd. Now, 1 think it will he found, that these parts of 
the character, as they are in some respects peculiar to the 
party, do in fact result from the party's creed. 1 do be- 
lieve, that, in many cases, Calvinism does give b certain 
tinge to the character, and 1 do not think the character 
any bener for this tinge, but considerably worse. My 
observation has convinced me, that a Unitarian may have 
all the seriousness, strictness, and devotion of a Calvinisti 
without being in danger of having these excellencies re- 
duced and alloyed, in the way I have mentioned, This 
remark applies particularly to many pious and exemplary 
females of the orthodox persuasion ; for, though it ia a 
jilessure to me to admit their sincerity, and zeal, and re- 
gard for principle, 1 am sometimes lefl to regret, that, 
along with the spirit of their religion, they have alao 
caught a little too much of the spirit of their peculiar 
creed. WhcD this occurs, it is the more to be regretted, 
as it is found to interfere with that mildness, and gentle- 
ness. and modesty, the principal ornament of woman; 
Qad compels us to limit our praise to that which was once 
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bestowed on Queen Mary, that she was a good tempered 
lady of an ill tempered religion. 

Thus do we answer the objection, that Unitarians do 
not go far enough ; and, as this objection virtually includes 
every other, if we have succeeded in answering this, we 
have shown that our principles rest on a sure and firm 
foundation. 
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By a vote of the Executive Committee, the Treasur- 
er's accounts are halanced at the t^lose'of each calendar 
year, and suhscriptions, whenever made, are consider- 
ed as standing for the current year. TUs will explain 
the appearance of two parts to the above .Report. , It 
should also be noticed that no returns hoid'li^n rjeceived 
from the Worcester County AuxiUary Association, and 
that peculiar circumstances had' ocen^iofi^id a delay of 
the application for subscriptions in Bostoi]K...A great part 
of the payments for life membership were made by ladies 
of religious societies in behalf of their clergymen. The 
Treasurer's Report was accepted.' ■'•'•' 

The Refjport of the Executive Committee was read 
by the Secretary, and is here published m^ compliance 
with a vote of the Meeting. 

REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 

1826. 

The Executive Conamitt^e of the American Unitarian 
Association in offering their first annual report, cannot 
but express their gratification at the circumstances under 
which it is presented. They behold in the numbers and 
character of those who compose this meeting, not only 
a proof of interest in the Association, but evidence of its 
stability, and the promise of its future usefulness. In 
reviewing the past year, the Committee find much to en- 
courage, and nothing to dishearten them ; and this anni- 
versary is welcomed by them with feelings of satisfac- 
tion, which a few months since they did not dare to 
anticipate. This Association was organized under some 
disadvantages. Its plan was suggested by a few gentle- 



men on the evening preceding the last election, at too 
lale an hour to secure the ndvice and cooperation of mnny 
of those whose judgment would he useful in forming, 
and whose influence would ~be important in streng^ihening 
such a society. The time for a more general and effec- 
tive concert seemed, however, to have arrived ; and the 
presence of many Unitarians from distant towns, nho an- 
nually assemble in this city, showed the necessity of an 
immediate effort for the accomplishment of this object. 
It would hare been impossible to ascertain in a few 
hours the sentiments of the great body of Unitarian 
Christians, in relation to the measures, which they 
should adopt for the diffusion of pure reUgion. The 
friends of more united efforts than had hitherto been 
employed, trusted to their own convictions of duty, 
and to their belief that an occasion only was needed 
to call forth zeal and encrg;y among us. From the 
circumstances, to which allusion has been made, the 
meeting at which the project of this Association 
was discussed, and its constitution adopted, was ne- 
cessarily small. Notice could only be given at the 
close of the Berry Street Conference on Wednesday 
morning, that such a meeting would he held in the af- 
ternoon. At that meeting, it was unanimously voted, 
that it in expedient to form a society to be called the 
American Unitarian Association. At an adjourned meet- 
ing. beU) (he next morning, a constitution, reported by a 
comm'ltee appointed for Ihe purpose, was accepted, and 
the officers roiiuired by the constitution were elected. 
This brief statenionl will explain the fHcI. that the ex- 
istence of this society was anknown to most Unitaiians 
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in this city and commonwealth, until some weeks after 
its organization ; and will also show under what doubtful 
prospects of support it was commenced. The expecta- 
tions of its early friends have not been disappointed, 
and the Committee hope, in' the sketch, which they shall 
now give of their labours and success, to satisfy all in- 
quiries respecting the utihty of this institution, or the 
favour which has been bestowed upon it. 

A serious embarrassment occurred at the entrance of 
their duties. Two of the gentlemen who had been 
chosen directors declined to act in that capacity, on ac- 
count of the previous engagements under which they 
were labouring. Another officer of the Association plead 
the state of his health as an excuse for avoiding any new 
cares. These persons expressed at the same time their 
friendly dispositions, and are among our most liberal sub- 
scribers, and from one of them a letter has been receiv- 
ed in reply to our invitation to , this meeting, in which 
the writer " regrets his absence the less, as it will not at 
all be required as a proof of his strong interest in the 
objects of the Association, and his earnest wishes for its 
success." The places of these gentlemen were filled 
according to the 8th article of the constitution ; and the 
Committee immediately proceeded to devise and execute 
such measures, as seemed to them fitted to produce the 
most extensive and efficient cooperation. A correspond- 
ence was opened with Unitarians in various parts of our 
country ; an agent was employed to visit some portions 
of New England, and copies of the Constitution and 
of a Circular, explaining the origin and purposes of 
the Association, were distributed. ^ The result of 
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these measures was favourable ; the health of the 
agent allowed him to effect less thao he wished, hut 
he obtained many subscriptions, and was in every place 
received with kindness. Letters were addressed to the 
gentlemcD who had been elected Vice Presidents, who 
ackoovv-ledged the appointment, and declared their ap* 
probation of the decisive step which Unitarian Christ- 
ians had here taken. By a vote pa^ised at the time 
of the org;anization of the Society, the Executive 
Committee were authorized to complete the num- 
ber of Vice Presidents, but they have felt an unwill- 
ingness to make the choice, and the places of sis 
officers have therefore remained vacant. A second 
Circular explanatory of the views of the Committee was 
printed in the course of the last winter, and has been 
useful in bringing the community to a better acquBintance 
with the course which it was intended to pursue, and the 
meuns by which assistance might be rendered. The Com- 
mittee have been gratified by the sympathy expressed 
for them in the prosecution of their duties by Unitarians 
near and at a distance. They have been favoured with 
letters from Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Connect- 
icut. Rhode Island, from all sections of this state, from 
the city of New York, and from the western part of 
the state of New York, from Philadelphia, Harrisburg, 
Northumberland, Pittsburg, and Meadville in Pennsylva- 
nia, from Maryland, from the District 'rf Columbia, from 
South Carolina, from Kentucky, and from Indiana. In all 
Ihefie letters the same interest is exhibited in the efforts 
which the Association promises lo make for the diffusion 
of pure Christianity. Many of them have contained in- 
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torestiDg accounts of the /State of religion in different 
places, and especially correspondents have furnished the 
Committee with ample details respecting the history and 
condition of Unitarians in Pennsylvania. If similar ac- 
counts could he obtained from all the states of the 
Union, they would embody an amount of knowledge, 
that is now much wanted. And the Committee avail 
themselves of this opportunity to remind Unitarians, 
that they will render a service to the cause of truth 
by communicating facts connected with the progress 
and present state of Unitarian Christianity. The ex- 
istence of a body of christians in the Western States, 
who have for years been Unitarians, have encountered 
persecution on account of their faith, and have lived 
in ignorance of others east of the mountains, who 
maintained manv similar views of christian doctrine, 
has attracted the attention of the Committee. Measures 
have been taken to ascertain more correctly the situation 
and character of this fraternity, who have adopted va- 
rious names significant of their attachment to freedom 
of inquiry^ and to a purer gospel than that embraced by 
other sects, and who, though they have refused to as- 
sume the title, openly avow themselves Unitarians. With 
two ministers of this body a correspondence has been con- 
tinued for some time. The Committee have watched with 
peculiar interest the growth of the Christian Connexion, 
which is daily becoming more numerous and respectable. 
From members of that body, they have received expres- 
sions of fraternal regard ; and although there should 
not be a more intimate union between these disciples 
and ourselves, than now exists, yet we rejoice that 
they have the same great work at heart, and we doubt 
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not will prosecute it perseverin^ly and successfully. 
The need tif a more exuct knowledge than can be 
obtaieed from books, ot even from correspondence, 
induced the Committee to employ an agent, whose sole 
business it should be, by actual observation, to m;)ke 
himself familiar with the religious condition of the Mid- 
dle aod Western States. This gentleman is now on a 
Lour through Pennsylvania, Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana and 
Illinois. He will probably spend some months in the 
journey, and has been directed lo collect and transmit to 
the Committee whatever facts in the ecclesiastical history 
of those Mates he may obtain, as W9II as the result of his 
inquiries and observation concerning the present feebngs 
and condition of the people. The Committee do not pos- 
sess such information as would enable them to give an 
estimate of the number of Unitarian congregations in our 
country. Of New England it would be difliciilt lo speak 
with certainty. There are in almost every town Unita- 
rians, in many towns of Massachusetts they constitute the 
majority, in many more they have respectable, though 
not large churches, but in fur the greater number of par- 
ishes in New England Ihey are still blended with other 
sects, and either from a distrust of their own strength, or 
from B reluctance to disturb the quiet of a religious so- 
ciety, or from local reasons, they make small eicertions 
to secure such an administration of the gospel, as may 
accord with their convictions of truth. The number of 
tbeae sdent Unitarians is increasing, and at the same 
time, more are manifesting a delerminalion to assert their 
rights as citizens and as christians. The Committee 
conceive that they have sufficient evidence of the in- 
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crease of Unitarians in New England, especially in 
Maine, in some parts of New Hampshire, and in the 
valley of the Connecticut in Massachusetts. They 
say this gladly, hut not hoastingly. The progress of 
correct opinions has heen more rapid than their support- 
ers could have expected for them. They are intro- 
ducing themselves into every viHage, and have given 
peace and joy to many who are yet unknown to the com- 
pany of their hrethren. Before another anniversary, the 
Committee trust that they from whom the animal report 
shall proceed, will he ahle to present an exact statement 
of the numher of Unitarian churches and ministers in the 
northern section of our Union. They do not attempt it 
now, hecause they have not the means of making it 
complete. In the Middle States also, Unitarianism is 
constantly acquiring new adherents. The erection of a 
second church in New York, the increased prosperity of 
the society in Philadelphia, and the commencement of a 
huilding for Unitarian worship in Harrishurg, the seat of 
government of Pennsylvania, are auspicious circum- 
stances. From the Southern and Western divisions of 
our land, it is presumed that future correspondence 
and the communications of agents will furnish intelli- 
gence equally gratifying. We are assured that the 
society in Charleston, S. C. continues to prosper, that 
there are several churches in North Carolina, and that 
Unitarians are numerous in the states, which lie west of 
the Alleghany mountains. 

The assistance which has been extended to the As- 
sociation may not equal the expectations awakened 
by so general a sentiment of approbation as the Com- 
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mittee feel confident tbey may aunouuce. The Treas- 
urer's Report exhibits the amount received, aud tlio 
Commiltee beg leave to state that the subscription is, 
the; believe, larger than has ever before been collected 
iu Ihe same space of time by any Uuilarjun Society, and 
thai these sums have not been drawn from this city, 
but, on the contrary, have been chiefly obtained in other 
places. The Committee have, also, found it difficult to 
prepare a system of cooperation, which should apply to 
all Unitarian societies, and have been more anxious dur- 
ing the first year of the Association, to give the public a 
thorough acquaintance with its designs, and to secure 
ihe patronage of a few in every place, on whom they 
might rely for future support, than lo fill Ihe treasury 
with money conlribuled by persons imperfectly acquaint- 
ed with our purposes. Neither have Ihey been able to 
make targe appropriations, from a want of information 
concerning the manner in which the funds could best he 
expended. They have been engaged chiefly b uncit- 
ing an interest in behalf of the Association, and in laying 
a foundation for future efforts. A few facts will shon 
that they have not been unsuccessful. In Worcester 
county an Auxiliary Assi.ci:ition hss been formed, but no 
returns have yet been received from its officers. The 
formation of county associations does not. however, ap- 
pear to the Committee to promise great good, and if the 
scheme which will he laid before this meeting, should be 
accepted, it will supersede the necessity of such as- 
sociations. At New York and Philadelphia auxiliary 
associations have been formed. In Boston mcetiDgs 
were called by persons friendty (o the Association, 
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at which its objects were discussed, and votes of appro- 
bation and assistance were unanimously passed. These 
meetings were attended by gentlemen from all the Uni- 
tarian societies in this city, and from some of the 
neighbouring towns, and the spirit exhibited was such as 
oflFered the most cheering prospects to the friends of this 
institution. At the last of these meetings a committee 
was appointed to address a circular to the standing com- 
mittees of the several parishes, inviting their cooperation 
in advancing the interests of the Association in their se- 
veral societies. From this circular we beg leave to ex- 
tract the following remarks : — 

" The American Unitarian Association has been estab- 
lished from a persuasion, that the time has arrived, when 
it is necessary for those who profess the simple Um'ty of 
God, to adopt measures differing, in some respects, from 
those which they have heretofore pursued. By this 
we do not mean, that Unitarians should lay aside those 
means of support and defence upon which they have 
heretofore relied ; or divest themselves of that charity, 
which they have always cherished towards those, who 
differ from them in sentiment. By a difference of 
measures we mean, that the circumstances of the 
times require a more systematic union, and ' a con- 
centration of labours, by which interest may be awak- 
ened, confidence inspired, and efficiency produced.' 
The want of union among Christians of our denomina- 
tion, is felt to be a great evil by those, who have direct- 
ed their attention to this subject. Living in an age of 
unusual religious excitement, surrounded by numerous 
sects, all of which are zealously employed in disseminat- 



ing their peculiar tenets, we should be wanting in duty 
to ourselves, and be doing injustice to the doctrines we 
profess, if we should allow them to fail in exercising 
their due influence, for the want of a corresponding zeal 
unA bterest. Our exertions have not been apparent, be- 
cause insulated ; and the contributions of many of oui 
friends have been thrown into the treasuries of other de- 
nominations of Christians, from the want of some propel 
objects among ourselves, upon which they could be be- 
stowed. We feel confident, that there arc among us 
men of zeal and energy, who are both willing and able to 
exert themselves in the cause of religion ; and that others, 
who are now indifferent to the subject, might by sympa- 
thy and encouragement be excited to similar exertions. 
All that is required, is, that they be brought together, 
and be made ucquainted with each others' views and 
feelings ; that they be allowed to unite their labours in 
one comomn field, and for one common end, and thereby 
warm each others' hearts and strengthen each others' 
hands. To produce this concert among Unitarians is 
one of the objects of the American Unitarian Associa- 

Sufficient lime baa not elapsed since the distribution 
of this Circular for any measures which might be adopt- 
ed in consequence. The committees of the several 
churches have not since acted upon the subject, and the 
directors of this Association have Ihoaght it proper to 
defer any attempt at a general subscription in this city 
and vicinity, till their decision shall he made known. 
It is probable that auxiliary asmciutions will be formed. 
m is recommended in that Circular, and that the Units- 
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rians of Boston will generally become members of the 
Association. 

The thoughts of the Committee have been turned to 
their brethren in other lands. A correspondence has 
been opened with Unitarians in England, and the coinci- 
dence is worthy of notice, that the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association and the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation were organized on the same day, for the same 
objects, and without the least previous concert. Our good 
wishes have been reciprocated by the directors of the 
British Society. Letters received from gentlemen, who 
have recently visited England, speak of the interest which 
our brethren in that country feel for us, and of their desire 
to strengthen the bonds of union. A constant communica- 
tion will be preserved between the two Associations, and 
your committee believe it will have a beneficial e£fect, by 
making us better acquainted with one another, by intro- 
ducing the publications of each country into - the other, 
by the influence which we shall mutually exert, and by 
the strength which will be given to our separate, or it 
may be, to our united efforts for the spread of the glori- 
ous gospel of our Lord and Saviour. Letters have also 
been forwarded to Unitarians in India, although your 
Committee did not consider this Association instituted for 
the diffusion of Christianity in foreign lands, and have 
only- requested that a friendly correspondence might en- 
sue, which would enable them to conmiunicate intelli- 
gence interesting to Unitarian Christians in this country. 
With the same views they are taking measures to open 
a correspondence with Unitarians on the continent 
of Europe, and are especially desirous to establish 
friendly relations with their brethren in France, Switzer- 
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land, and Transylvania, of whom they hope to obtaia 
more accurate informatioa than they now possess, from a 
gentleman, whose relura to bis people may be expected 
in a few weeks. 

Having thus spoken of the means employed to extend 
the knowledge and inSueDce of Ihe Associalioii, and to 
secure for it friends and resources, your Committee Will 
state what has been done towards accomplishing the 
particular objects of this Society. The publication of 
tracts received their earlie^'t attention, and arrangements 
were made for furnishing a succession of such as should 
contain an exposition and defence of Unitarian Christ- 
ianily. Some difficulty has been experienced in obtain- 
ing tracts, which should at once be unexceptionable in 
doctrine and in spirit, and be suited to the peculiar wants 
of the community. Four tracts have been published by 
the Committee. One of these was written for the Asso- 
ciation ; the substance of another was taken from an old 
Unitarian writer ; the copy-right of a third was purchased 
oftheauthor,who had printed one edition; and the fourth 
was a reprint of a sermon delivered some years since la 
England. These have all been well received, of which 
Ibe best )<roof was seen in the speedy call for a second 
edition of each of the three first. Of " The Faith once 
Bolivered to Ihe Saints," 5000 copies have been printed, 
and only *000 remain at Ihe depository ; of the " One 
Hondrcd Scriptural Arguments" 5000 also have been 
printed, only ISOOof which arc nnsold ; of "Setrall's 
Sermon on Human DeprnTity," an edition of SOOO was 
soon e;(hausted, and another has just been issued ; of 
" Hutton's Sermon on Ihe Attribute of Omniscience." 
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2000 copies were published, 1800 of which have been 
taken from the depository. Of these four tracts 17,000 
copies have therefore been pubUshed by the Association. 
The Executive Committee have also obtained the copy 
right of the valuable tract entitled the '' Unitarian's An- 
swer," and of that which has been so deservedly popular, 
entitled, '^ Objections to Unitarian Christianity Consider- 
ed." As sOon as former editions are sold, these will be print- 
ed in a style similar to that of the other tracts of the As- 
sociation. The Committee have been disappointed in 
their expectations of receiving original tracts for publica- 
tion, and they have met with little success in their 
search afler those, which they might reprint. It has 
been difficult to find such as were both short and com- 
piehensive, suited for popular reading, and at the same 
time adapted to enlightened minds. It was the intention 
of the Committee to publish two tracts in every month, 
and this they still hope may be done. They believe 
that when the greatness of the demand is known, and the 
advantages which this Association offers for introducing 
any Work into circulation. Unitarian writers will be in- 
duced to give us the fruits of their study. They can 
take no course more certain of diffusing their opinions 
throughout the country, none more sure of influencing 
the public mind. The Committee take pleasure in an- 
nouncing, that a friend has committed to them an original 
tract, which wiU be immediately put to press, and that 
another has been promised them by a distinguished cler- 
gyman. They are desirous to publish 'practical tracts 
Those which have been printed necessarily bear a doc- 
trinal character ; but the Committee have endeavoured 
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to obtain others nlijch should enforce tho duties of piety 
and morality. They believe that it should be a primary 
object with this Association, to promote a spirit of devo- 
tion, and to inculcate the observance of christian duties 
among Unitarians ; and Ihey therefore hope, that a series 
of tracts, explaining the spirit and obligations of religion, 
will receive as great ,-t share of attention, as those which 
illustrate and defend the principles of our faith. A sys- 
tem, which should bring their tracts into immediate and 
general use, was early made a topic of discussion by the 
Committee. The plan first adopted has been proved to 
be perple.xing and insuHicient for the purpose. Another 
1ms been substituted, which, it is hoped, will meet the 
wishes of every member of the Association. A genera) 
depository is established in this city, at which the tracts 
of the Association will always be found. They arc print- 
ed in a uniform manner, in n. handsome style, yet st a 
very low price, and bear double numbers on the pages, 
thai they may be bound in volumes. A copy of each 
tract will be sent to every subscriber, through his minis- 
ter or the agent in his town ; and in the shire-towns, 
county depositories have been, or will be established, at 
which the publications of the Association may be oblain- 
cd at the same price, as at the general agency. To 
ugents, and to ausihary associations, it is proposed to sell 
the tracts at a large discount. We believe that this 
method will be found both simple and effectual. The 
Committee will only add on thia point, that the demand 
hm greatly exceeded their a ittici (rations, and has shown 
the importance of this branch of the Society's opera- 
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In comiexkNi with the puhlicatioti of tracts, the Com- 
mittee considered the subject of a Unittrian weekly pa- 
per. Being satisfied that it might be an instrument of 
great good, they were anxious that the ** Christian Regis- 
ter" should be conducted in such a manner as would en- 
title it to a liberal patronage. The multiplied engage- 
nUents of the editor prerented his giving it a due share 
of his attention, and aflenseveral attempts at an arrange- 
ments which should be favourable both to the proprietor 
and the Association, the Executive Committee undertook 
the conduct of the paper at the commencement of the 
IH'esent year, in the hope that they should soon find 
some person, to whom the editorial department might be 
intrusted. This hope was not realized, and they have 
continued the management of the paper until tKs time, 
without any expense to the Association. The arrangement 
made with Mr Reed has thrown on them a labour, which 
neither he nor they expected would be borne by the 
Committee ; and the paper could not therefore be con- 
ducted under the most favourable circumstances. These 
remarks are made in explanation of the line, which has 
for some months appeared on the front of the Register, 
stating that it was published by the American Unitarian 
Association. The Committee have the satisfaction of 
announcing that an arrangement is nearly completed, 
by which a gentleman, in every respect suited to render 
the paper a valuable auxiliary to the cause of truth and 
piety, will be the sole editor, and they shall joyfully re- 
linquish a service, which more pressing duties have pre* 
vented them from discharging with the fidelity, which its 
importance demands. 
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Vbs next daf y which the Executive Committee con- 
sidered incumbeot on them, was the support of mission- 
aries. They have been prevented from making such 
appropriations as they desired for this object, by the dif- 
ficulty of finding persons, who could be employed iu such 
service. They have made an appropriation of $100 to 
Ihe Rev. James Kay. a valuable minister, who resides in 
Northumberland, Penn. ; and who preaches at stated 
times in several neighbouring towns, and has spent a 
few sabbaths in Harrisburg. Your Committee believe 
him to be a worthy man, and one peculiarly 6tled to in- 
crease the friends of Unitarian Christianity in that part of 
Ihe country. He is expected to preach whenever he 
shall find a favourable opportunity. The Committee 
are persuaded that missionaries might be very usefully 
employed in ihe Western counties of Massachusetts, in 
New Hampshire, and perhaps in Vermont and Maine, who 
should not be confined to a particular spot, but be allow- 
ed to preach wherever a Unitarian congregation may be 
gathered, and who might receive a part of their support 
from such congregations. The expediency of employing 
a missionary in each of the cities of Boston and New 
York, who should devote himself to the instruction of the 
poor, has been discussed in the Committee. The ob> 
ject has seemed to thom very important, and though no 
plan for the support of such missionariea. who, it seems 
to Ihe Committee, should draw their support from other 
sources than the funds of this Association, has yet been 
matured, they hope it wUI not be orerlooked, but 
will receive attention in the eniiuing year. It has been 
already mentioned in this Report, that an agent is 
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now engaged in making inquiries, which may facilitate 
the operations of the Association in the Western States. 
We have reason to expect from him such intelligence, as 
will justify liberal appropriations for the support of 
preachers in that part of our country. The Committee 
have also felt themselves authorised to comply with a 
request from a Unitarian society in Harrishurg, Penn. 
for aid in the erection of a building for puUic worship. 
They have transmitted ^100 for this object. The cen- 
tral situation of Harrisburg, its importance as the place 
at which the legislature of the state assemble, and the 
exertions of the Unitarians, who belong to this society, 
together with the success, which has attended their ex- 
' ertions, appeared to the Committee, to offer sufficiently 
strong reasons to warrant such an appropriation, though 
they believe that the funds of the Association can gene- 
rally be better employed in some other manner. 

The Committee have thus presented a full account 
of their proceedings during the past year. They have 
chosen to enter into these details, rather than to occupy 
the time of the meeting by a defence of the principles 
on which the Association was established, or a theoreti- 
cal exposition of the good effects which might reasonably 
be anticipated from this Society. Facts are more use- 
ful than speculations, and an explicit statement of the 
measures, which have been devised or executed by those 
to whom the affairs of the Association were intrusted, 
will better exhibit its character and designs, than inge- 
nious, or even sound reasoning on its probable utility. 
Neither did it seem to the Committee to be their office 
to advocate, in this Report, tl\e principles on which this 
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Society was formed. They prefer that these principles 
should be ex^mineii and liefended in tlie course of a free 
diacussiuo. Tliey caonot bul indulge the hope, that 
the exposition that has now been given, will remote 
any doubts which may have been fulE concerning the 
extmitiency of union with the Associalion. While the 
Cotntnittee ciingraluliite the officers and members on 
the degree of fnvour, wbich has been shown to it, they 
mom not to deoy thnt objections have been started, 
and that some have boen reluctant to add Iheir n.imes 
to the list of its supporters. They have laboured to 
show the futility of these objections, and to dissipate 
the feais expressed by good men. and decided Uni- 
tarians, that the new Society might be a source of 
evil ralhRr than of good, of division rather than of har- 
mony. They have Urcnuou^ly opposed the opinion, that 
the object of its founders was to build up a party, to or- 
gnnize an opposition, to perpelitate pride and bigotry. 
Had they believed that' such was its purpot^e, or such 
would be its effect, they would have withdrawn them- 
selves from any connexion ivilh so hateful a thing. 
They thought olhenvise, and experience has proved that 
they did not judge wrongly. They have wilnesited nn 
increased zeal for pure and undeliled religion, llis reli- 
gion not of this man nor that party, but of Jesutt Christ, 
our Master and Redeeoier, brought into action, if it were 
not inspired, by the influence of this Aasucialion. They 
have heard words of congratulation, but none of billor- 
ness; and they devoutly believe, that this Society u 
me-iol in the provideoco uf Qod to be instrumentiil in 
dilTusiDg Ibe truths and the spirit of that gospvl, for 
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which his Son was sent, for which he toiled and suffered) 
and to establish which he poured out his blood. In the 
words of the Circular, which they have already quoted, 
" they care not for adding to the number of those, 
who merely call themselves Unitarians ; but their object 
is to increase the number of those, who are Christians 
from examination and conviction ; the number of con"* 
sistent believers, whose lives comport with their princt* 
pies ; the number of those, who feel the influence 
and power of the precepts of Jesus Christ." In 
this cause, the cause of man's highest interest, the 
cause of universal love, they believe this Association is 
willing to employ all its energies and resources ; and 
commending it to the favour of our Father in heaven, for 
whose glory they humbly trust it was estabUshed, they 
feel a confidence, which much disappointment- alone can 
destroy, that it will be a blessing to future generations. 
It will, they hope, scatter tbe seeds of spiritual know- 
ledge, which shall spring up in usefulness on earth, and 
shall yield a harvest of everlasting glory. 

The Executive Committee beg leave to close their 
Report with two suggestions concerning the means of in- 
creasing the extent and efficiency of this Association. 

It is essential that a general cooperation should be pro- 
duced, and for this end, they propose the formation of an 
auxiliary association in every Unitarian congregation. 
They would press this on the attention of every person 
present at this meeting ; and would express their strong 
persuasion, that this will be the most simple, permanent, 
and effectual method of accomplishing the purposes of 
the Association. 
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The Committee also advise that measures be taken 
to effect a union of the existing Unitarian Socie- 
ties, viz. The Society for Ihc Promotion of Christian 
Knowledge. Piely and Charily, The EvuMgelical 
MisMonary Society , and The Piiblii>hing Fund, ivilh the 
American Unitarian Association. Such a union will 
preveot any interference of one Society with another, 
and any impression which may be received, ihal they 
arc hostile or unfriendly to one another. It will also 
render the o|>erafions of these societies more useful, will 
prevent an unnecessary waste of labour, and will make 
the intbrmation acquired by one, common to all. Afler 
these remarks and with the desire of giving a practi- 
cal direction (o the discussions of the evening, the Com- 
mittee offer the following resolutions for consideration ; — 

1. That the proposal to form a union with other 
Societies having simdar objects, receives the approbution 
and concurrence of this Association. 

8. That it is considered highly desirable that, as far 
as practicable, Auxiliaries be formed to the Association 
in every Unitarian congregation. 

.3. That this Association views with high gratification 
the prospect, which is opened of a more extended mutual 
acqunlntance and cooperation among Unitarian christians 
throughout the world. 

All which Is respectfully submitted. 

The first resolution proposed by the Cummillee was 
then read from the chair, lion. Judge Story, one of the 
)'ice Presidents, tomi and uddrnssed iho mnetlng. He 
combntted the objections iisuaUy brought against nssoci- 
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atioDS for religious purposes, and adverted to the pecu- 
liar reasons which should induce Unitarian Christians to 
employ such means of defending and advancing the truth. 
He gave a rapid sketch of the history of Unitarian Christ- 
ianity, and enlarged on the penalties incurred hy religious 
dissent in England and in this country. He dwelt on 
the advantages, which might he anticipated to the cause 
of truth and freedom, from the existence of this Associa- 
tion, and after having preserved the undivided attention 
of the audience for thirty-five minuter, .he closed with 
expressing his satisfaction with the measures of the Com- 
mittee, and his hope that the resolution would receive 
a unanimous support. The first resolution was passed 
unanimously. 

The second resolution was then read and passed unan- 
imously. The third resolution having heen read, the 
meeting was addressed hy Mr. Saltonstall of Salem. He 
spoke with much feeling of the value of our religion, of 
the duty which we owed to others less happy than our- 
selves in possessing the means of reUgious instruction, 
and of the good which must he the consequence of unit- 
ed exertions in behalf of what we hold most dear. He 
was followed by Rev. Dr. Nichols of Portland, who in a 
course of impressive remarks, drew the attention of the 
meeting to the prospects of pure Christianity in India, 
and eloquently vindicated the characters of Unitarians in 
that country, and their claims to our sympathy. Rev. Mr 
Colman of Salem succeeded, and briefly alluded to some of 
the advantages, which he thought would ensue from the 
measures of the Association, and introduced some perti- 
nent illustrations. The third resolution was unanimous^ 
ly passed. 



On motion of Judge Story it was then voted, "That 
the Ihanks of (he meeting be returned to (he Execii(!Ve 
Coramillee for Ibeir interesting and nble Report, nod 
that it he immediately printed as a tract for the use of 
ihe members, and for distribution." The meeting was 
at a late hour adjourned to the next morning at 10 
o'clock, in the Berry Street Vestry, for the election of 
officers. At the adjonrned meeting the officers of the 
last year were reelected. 



It will have been seen by the reader, that it was re- 
commended at the annual meeting, that " as far as prac- 
ticable, auxiliaries be formed to the Association Id every 
Uoilarian congregation." The Execntire Committee 
have prepared some articles of associatioo for such aux- 
iliaries, which are annexed. They merely propose such a 
Constitution as a convenient bond of union, and as cal- 
culated to give simplicity and uniformity, if it should be 
generally adopted, to the arrangements of the Associa- 
tion. According to the plan here offered, thn auxiliaries 
are composed of aub^icribers to the (Jenerid Association, 
which is thought by the Committee pr.:furah[e to the usual 
methoilofbelongingtothe parent institution only indirect- 
ly, and in consequence of a connexion with the auxiliary. 
It is proper however to state, for those who may adopt the 
iMIer course, that by a fole of the Executive Commit- 
tee, passed some months since, no association can be 
acknowledged as auxiliary, to which the terms of sub- 
scription are less ihnn those fixed in Ihe Constitution of 
the General Associ.ition. The propriety of this rule 
must be obvious to an; one, especially il' another voto of 
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the Committee be considered, by which every member 
is entitled to a copy of every tract published by the As- 
sociation. Tracts are also sold to agents and to auxiliary 
associations, at a discount of 33 per cent. To these two 
votes the 4th article of the annexed Constitution refers. 
The purpose of these auxiliary associations is two-fold. 
They will be a means of increasing and perpetuating the 
interest felt in the American Unitarian Association, and 
will present the most effectual method of securing for it 
friends, funds and intelligence, from every part of the 
country. With this view it is required that an annual 
report be made from each branch to the parent society, 
the directors of which will thus be made acqusCinted with 
the religious condition of different sections, and be ena- 
bled to issue such publications, and make such appropri- 
ations, as shall best accomplish the ends of the Associa- 
tion. It is therefore hoped, that the annual reports 
of the auxiliaries will contain such statements, as 
may assist the Executive Committee in their duties. 
The chief good, however, expected from such associa- 
tions, is the increase of social and practical religion 
among their members. The frequent meeting of those, 
who shall assemble for religious purposes, to advise and 
assist one another in the support of religious charities, it 
is thought, must be favourable to personal character, and 
must increase that sympathy and cooperation, which are 
among the chief objects of the Unitarian Association. 
The Committee therefore think it their duty to urge a 
compliance with the second resolution, passed at the an- 
nual meeting ; and they hope to announce at the next 
anniversary the existence of such auxiliaries in every 
Unitarian Congregation, with which they are acquainted. 
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We, the Siibacribers, desifoilB to nid the opcraliDos of 
the AmericaD Unitarinn Associiition, dg hcrtby associate 
ourselves for thiil purpose, anil agree to the folloiving 
articles by way of 

CONSTITUTION. 

1. This AsBocialion shall be "The Association 

Association." 

3. The objects oi this Associalion shall he, in generHl, 
those of the Americnn UDJIarinn ANsocintioD, Damciy, 
"to diffuse ihe knowledge and promote the interests of 
pure Christianity." 

3. This As^ociiitioQ shall be composed of memhers of 
the American Unitiirian Association ; i. e. of persons who 
have ench contributed ^30 as a life subscription, or nho 
pay at least gJ a year, to that Association. 

4, A depository for tracts shall be appointed by this 
Aaaociation, at nhich each merobcr, boNides receiving 
gratU one copy of all the tracts of Ihe American Utiita- 
rian Association, sball be aliened to purcba^ any num- 
ber of them for distribution, at per cent discount. 

6. The business of this Association shall be conducted 
by as agent, or by a committee, consisting of mem- 
bers, who shnll superintend the depository, correspond 
with the executive committee of Ihe General Association, 
fay over to the Treasurer thereof the monies due, and 
inalce to the Secretary a yearly report of its doings. 

SITBSCillBEas' ItAMCS. | LIFE SUB. | ANN. SVS. 



CONSTITUTION 

OF THE 

AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 



1. The name of this Association shall he the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association. 

2» The objects of this Association shall be to diffuse 
the knowledge and promote the interests of pure Chris- 
tianity throughout our country. 

3. Unitarian Christians throughout the United States 
shall be invited to unite and cooperate with this Associa- 
tion. 

4. An annual subscription of one dollar shall consti- 
tute a person a member so long as such subscription shall 
be paid, and a subscription of ^30 shall constitute a per- 
son a member for life. 

6. The officers shall be a President, fifteen Vice- 
Presidents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, and three Direc- 
tors. 

6. The Directors, Secretary, and Treasurer shall con- 
stitute the Executive Committee, who shall meet once 
in each month, and shall have the direction of the funds 
and operations of the Association. 

7. An annual meeting shall be held at such time and 
place, as the Executive Committee shall deem advisa- 
ble, of which due notice shall be given, and at which 
oflGicers shall be chosen,- reports be made, and any other 
business be transacted which may come before the As- 
sociation. 
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8. The EsecHtivc Comraillee shall have power to fill 
any vacancies which may occur amoog the officers be- 
(wcen any two aanual meetings. 

9. Any ametulments of this Conslilution shall be pro- 
posed at one annual meeling, and may be accepted at 
the next anniversary, if two thirds of Ihe members pres- 
ent be in tavour of such amendmiints. 



» 



•FFICEBS OF THE AHEBICAN tTNlTABUN 
1826—7. 



REV. AARON BANCROFT, D. D. 



Hi>ii.Ckihle«H. Athii 
Hun. SrirHtn Lodofili 

BtlKt WmiTOH, E14, H 



H. WjiiE,jR. R^vJaxf) Walker. Re»-SAWi-BiR 
Rpv Ezra S. Ginkctt, Stcrttar^. 
Mr. Lkwis TifPAS, TrearureT, 19 Wwer Street. 



• N. A. llAtTK, jr. E«i. olTurtsnioinb, N. Jl. wm elecr^d u Vice- 
Plreridenl at ibp annual lupptiti^. but died iiftpr n iliort illnan, on 
tbe 3d or Junn Hiii ddiilh huraniovarl one nf ihfi moM irlivv 
(Hand* nfvinue anil ynmy. — Tbe luiue* of ibow only who hare 
DOMptod tho officRs lo which Uiey wcra eloctod, ve ptiated 
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DEPOSITORIES. 

County depositories have been established in the following 
places. — Auxiliary Associations may receive their tracts either 
from the general agent, or from the county depositories. 

Boston, DAVID REED, General Agent, 81 Washin^n Street. 

■ 

Massachusetts. 5aZem,J. R. Buffum. Concord, John Stacy. 
Hingham, David Andrews. Plymouth, A. Danfbrth. Yarmouih, 
H. G. Thacher. Cambridge, James Brown. Worcester, C Hanis. 
JVorthampton, Cephas Clapp. Springfield, Elisha Edwards. 
Greenfield J. A Saxton. 

New Hampshire. Concord, J. B. Moore. Portstnomthf J. W. 
Foster. Keene, John Prentiss. Amherst, S. L. Benden. 

Maine. Ha2/oire/Z, Glazier & Co. Brunswick^ Ethan Eark. 
Eastport,. Dsmiel Kilby. 

Connecticut. Brooklyn, Rev. S. J May. 

New York. J^ew York, Barnabas Bates. 

Pennsylvania. Philadelphia, R. H. Small. 

South Carolina. Charleston, Hurlbut &, Lloyd.' 

District of Columbia. Washington, Barton imd Bnuman. 

TRACTS. 

The Faith once Delivered to the Saints, 2d edition, pp. 24 — 3 
cents. 

One Hundred Scriptural Arguments for the Unitarian Faith, 2d 
edition, pp. 16—2 cents. 

Discourse on Human Depravity, by Edmund Q. Sewall, 2d edi- 
lion, pp. 42 — 5 cents. 

Omniscience the Attribute of the Father Only. By Rev. Jo- * 
seph Hutton, 2d edition, pp. 3(3 — 4 cents. 

On the Religious Phraseology of the New Testament and of the 
Present Day, pp. 3 4 4 cents. 

A Letter on the Principles of the Missionary Enterprise^ pp. 40 
cents. 
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UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 



THE SECOND ANNUAL MEETING 



I held in 
GHday 



secret) 
^Rriie 



the American Unitarian Association ^ 
Boylston Hall, Waaiiingloii Street, Boston, c 
evening. May 29tli, 1827, Rev. Dr fiancrofl presiding. 
Rev. Dr Tboycr of Lancaater offered prayers. The record 
of the proceedings at tlie last anniversary was read by the 
Secretary. The Treasurer read the following Report, 

was accepted. 

TREASURER'S REPORT. 

le Treasurer, at the last anniversary, submitted his 
first Annua] Report, with a certificate of the Auditors, 
certifying that the accounts to the 3lBt December, 1826, 
bad bccu examined, with the vouchers, leaving a balance 
in his hands of $545,22. At the same time a pro forma 
account was exhibited, (which will be included in the ac- 
count of the present year) from January I , to May 29, 
1826, with a balance of money on hand, ?709,!>9. 

The Treasurer now presents his second A nnua! Report, 
embracing the period from January I, 1826, to May 24, 
1S37, a year and upwards of four moiilhs, with the cer- 
tificate of the Auditors. 



RECEIPTS. 

Balance in the Treasury January 1, 1826 - • 646 22 

47 Life Subscriptions - fZO 0ach - 1410 00 

Annual Subscriptions .... 764 00 

Donations ...... 383 26 

(a) Received for support of a Domestic Missionary in > .^^n m 

Boatoii • . . • ^ 

Received on account of Tracts sold - • 154 97 

Total amount of receipts - 93969 45 

EXPENDITURES. 

ponation to Society in Harrisburg, Perm. • - 100 00 

** Society in Augusta, Georgia - ' - 100 00 

Mr Farr, for preaching at Brookljrn, Conn. whUe Rev. ^ 

Mr May was on a journey in the service of the > 60 00 

Association - , - - - ) 

(b) 66,500 Tracts including paper, printing, &c. - 1726 17 

Amount carried forward - - |^19S6 17 

(a) Received from Ladies of Brattle Street Society - 100 00 

Federal Street Societjr - 174 00 

West Boston Society - 86 00 

New South Society . • 160 00 

New North Society - 50 00 
Twelfth Congregational Church 65 00 

Chauncy Place Society - 47 00 

Received by hands of Rev. Dr. Tuckerman - 41 00 

#712 00 

(b) Tract No. 1. The Faith jonce delivered to the Saints ^ 9 50^ 

3 editions - - - J ' 

2. One Hundred Scriptural Arguments, 3 eds. 8,000 
8. Sewall's Discourse on Human Depravity, > 

2 eds. ... 5 

4. Omniscience the Attribute of the Father / 

Only, 2 eds. - - 5 

5. On Religious Phraseologv, 2 eds. 

6. Letter on the Principles of the Mission- 

ary Enterprise, 2 eds. 

7. The Unitarian's Answer, 2 eds. 

8. Channing's Discourse on the Evidences 

of Revealed Religion, 2 eds. - 

9. Causes of the Progress of Liberal Chris- 

tianity in New-England, 2 eds. - 




Amount brought forward • - $1986 17 

Trayelling Expenses of Agents ... 493 05 

Rev. E. Q. Sewall for editing the Christian Reg- 
ister - ... - 230 00 
Extra copies, new types &c. - - 73 74 



803 74 
68 73 



Deduct received from Mr D. Reed, allowance ) 
for new subscribers to the Christian Register, 5 

246 01 

Printing Circulars, Certificates &c. - - - 60 00 

Advertising, Account Books, Collecting Subscriptions, ) „« g- 

writing for Secretaiy, Postage &c. - 5 

Six months Salary of Rev. Dr Tuckerman as Domestic > ^qq aa 

Missionary - - - - - 3 

Total amount of expenditures - - - $3116 90 

We hereby certify that we have examined the accounts of Lewis 
Tappan, as Treasurer of the American Unitarian Association to the 
24th May 1827, with the necessary vouchers ; that the same are cor- 
rect ; and the balance in the Treasurer's hands on the said day was 
eight hundred fifty two dollars and fifty five cents. 

Boiton, 24th May, 1827. 

RESOURCES OF THE A-SSOCIATION. 

Cash in the Treasury May 24, 1827 ^ - • - $862 56 

Due from Subscribers in the countiy for years ) oaa aa 
1826 and 1826 - • * ' 5 



Amount carried forward - $369 00 852 66 

10. Remarks on a Popular ^rror respecting > . ^^^ 

the Lord's Supper, 1 ed. - 5 ^'""" 

11. Unitarianisni Vindicated, 1 ed. - 5,000 
First Annual Report of the American Unita- ) g (uw) 

rian A9<<ociatjon, 1 ed. • 5 ' 

Dr. Tuckerman's Report, 1 ed. - 1,000 

Total - - 65,500 
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Amount brought forward - $369 00 852 55 

Do. for year 1827 - - - - 832 00 

Due from Subscribers in Boston for years 1825 and ) jg oo 

1S26 - - - " " 3 

Do. for year 1827 ... - 201,00 

1418 00 

Due from Mr David Reed for Tracts sold by him > ^g ^^ 
and due in Cash - - J 

For Tracts in hands of Agents, per agreement,) 2O6 29 
of which is due in cash $68 78 - > 

Additional allowance for new Subscribers to the ) sg $4 
Christian Register, - - J 

From Messrs Bowles & Dearborn for Tracts ) ^qq 15 
sold by them, but not yet due - > 

Do. for subscriptions received by them - 47 00 

407 15 

Tracts in hands of General Agents estimated at 3-5ths of) ^^ gg 
retail prices . - - - J 

Total amount of Assets of the Association, $8355 39 

The Executive Committee intended keeping the Life 
Subscriptions as a permanent fund, but as the sums due 
to the Association were not paid agreeably to expectation, 
they have been obliged to borrow from this fund to meet 
the necessary disbursements. The number of Life Sub- 
scriptions is 53, at 30 dollars each^ amounting to $1590,00. 
The number of Annual Subscribers is 838, and the amount 
of their subscriptions is $977,00. As the principal part 
of these subscriptions is one dollar each, the expense of 
collecting would be saved, if subscribers would transmit 
the sums due from them to Messrs Bowles &> Dearborn, 
at the Depository of the Association No. 72, Washington 
Street, who are authorized on behalf of the Treasurer, to 
receive and receipt for all Annual Subscriptions, Life 
Subscriptions and Donations. 



All Life Subscriptions and Donations will be acknow- 
ledged in the Christian Register, or otherwise, when rc- 
qaested. 

All which is submitted by 

LEWIS TAPPAN, Treaswrm: 
Boston, 29th May, 1827. 

The Secretary read the Report of the Executive Com- 
mittee, which was accepted. 

SECOND ANNUAL REPORT 

OF THE 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

The second anniversary of this Association imposes 
upon those who have the control of its affairs a duty, which 
they rejoice to perform. They are required to exhibit 
an account of their operations, and to present such state- 
ments, as may show the utility or the defects of the insti* 
tution. They conceive -that they are also expected to 
call the attention of this meeting, and of Unitarian Chris- 
tians generally, to those circumstances which do, or may 
powerfully affect our religious interests. As one of the 
objects particularly entrusted to them, is the increase of 
mutual acquaintance among Unitarians, they should pot* 
sess a greater amount of information req;>eoting the prc^ 
gress of our sentiments than can be obtained by in^ 
dividnals. Their correspondence, extended in various 
directions, enables them to estimate the degree of favor 
which these opinions enjoy, and the probability of their 
rapid diffusion. The present occasion is favorable to a& 
attempt at producing unity of sentiment and energy of ac* 
tion on points of vital importance. The annual meeting 
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of this society is not designed to create a temporary 
excitement. The effects of our anniversary should be 
perceived through the subsequent year. It is the only 
celebration in which Unitarians throughout the United 
States feel an interest, or can be represented. If no other 
good were effected by the existence of this Association, 
than the annual recurrence of such a meeting, this alone 
would justify its establishment. 

The objects proposed in our constitution have been 
pursued during the last year, as far as circumstances 
permitted. The need of information on which reliance 
could be placed, induced the Committee, as was stated in 
the last Report, to incur the expense of sending a special 
agent to the Western States. He was directed to travel 
through Pennsylvania, Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana and Illi- 
nois, and to ascertain the real wants and disposition of 
the people, to collect such facts as might illustrate their 
religious history and character, to form acquaintance with 
those persons whom he should find to hold the same prin- 
ciples of belief with himself, and to open the way for 
future correspondence and operation. This gentleman 
was employed on his tour during five months, having at 
his return, " passed through twelve States, visited fifleen 
Counties in Pennsylvania, twenty-five in Ohio, twelve in 
Kentucky, twenty-two in Indiana, twelve in Illinois and 
two in Missouri, and travelled between four and five 
thousand miles, and one half of this distance on horse- 
back/' His journey was highly satisfactory. The intelli- 
gence which he transmitted was ample, and the sources 
whence it was derived, were such as entitle it to reliance. 
Correspondents have been secured, by whom we shall be 
informed of opportunities that occur of introducing true 



religion into ihe cities, or among the scattered inhabitanta 
of this part of the republic, which must be indebted to 
(he Atlantic States for the roenns of religiouB instruction, 
Of be imperfectly enlightened. A security is provided 
against an injudicious appropriation of money, to places 
of which we before had insufficient koowledge, and ths 
perseverance, fidelity and success tliat marked Mr Thomas' 
mission entitle him to the gratitude of the Association. 

In the course of the last summer the Committee availed 
themselves of the services of several members of the 
Theological School at Cambridge, who devoted a part of 
their vacation to journeys in behalf of the AssociaiJon. 
The Counties of Barnstable, Bristol, Plymouth, Essex, 
Middlesex, Worcester, Humpahire, Hampden and P'rank* 
lin, in this State, and some towns in New- Hampshire and 
Maine were visited, and though the time that could be 
spent in this office, allowed only a rapid survey of the 
ground, much useful ioformation was gathered, that ia 
now on the liles of the Secretary, and some interest ■ 
awakened in the minds of the people. Mr May, of Brook- 
lyn, in Connecticut, was also employed to visit some 
towns in that State, and has transmitted intelligence that 
may assist the future directors. Letters have been re- 
oeived from the middle and southern States, and the 
Committee have embraced whatever opportunities were 
offered of learning the spiritual condition of the land. 

From these various sources of intelligence — narrative* 
of agenle, correspondence, personal interviews and public 
documents, the Committee have been enabled to prepttre 
a bfief sketch of the situation and prospects of Unitui- 
aniim in the United States at the present time, 

Tho Statfi of Maine offers moeh tg encourage us. D«- 
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eisive marks have recently appeared of uneasiness under 
modes of religious instruction which have prevailed, al- 
most to the exclusion of better views of Christianity. 
The system, to which its friends have unjustly appropri- 
ated the name of orthodox, does not hold its former place 
in the confidence of the people ; and dissatisfied, if not 
disgusted, both with the doctrines, and with the manner 
of their inculcation, they are eager to receive a more 
rational faith. In this state of mind, they are liable to 
run to an opposite extreme from the faith they have left 
The present is an interesting and important period in the 
religious history of this State. The community are ripe 
for change, ready to throw off the trammels of spiritual 
domination and think for themselves. Books and teachers 
would here produce immediate effects, and the Committee 
hope that the increase of funds will enable them to em- 
ploy a missionary in Kennebec county, where particularly 
one might render service to the cause of truth. 

From New-Hampshire also, favorable intelligence has 
been received — from Portsmouth, Keene, Concord, Dun- 
stable and other towns. Little impression has yet been 
made by our opinions in Vermont, but the Society at 
Burlington is in a prosperous state. In Rhode Island, 
one congregation only, is known as Unitarian. It is large 
and respectable. Information derived from various sources 
has shown, that the efforts in Connecticut, to prevent 
even a desire of acquaintance with Unitarianism, have 
not been successful. Many intelligent individuals in 
different sections of the State are favorably disposed to 
our tenets, and when opportunity allows, may become 
their open advocates.' The distribution of tracts, if they 
can be introduced into this State, will gradually remove 
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the prejudices of the people, and prepare iheni for an 
attendance on Unitarian preaching. 

In Massachusetts, Unilarianism has during ihe last 
year made considerable progress, especially in the towns 
lying along llic Connecticut. The churchea in that part 
of the Stite include men of intelligence and inlluenoe. 
The Unitarian paper, originaUy established at Greenfield, 
has been removed to Northampton, and promises efhcieQt 
aid to liberal Christianity. In the interior of the Com* 
monwealth, the principles of religious freedom and simple 
Christianity not only retain their long established inHu* 
once, but here, and also in Essex county, they have 
gained an increase of power. In Boston, and in the 
neighboring towns, the past winter has been a »eaB<m 
of peculiar interesL The aileniion to religious and moral 
mbjects has been greater than for Bomo previous years. 
Though strenuous and persevering efforts have been 
made, to give ascendancy to another system of failh, the 



members of the Committee, 
of the aspect of society, av 
that the advocates and profe: 
city are not less numerous, 
more 



Her a careful ultservation 
their hnnent conviction, 
I of Vnitarlauism m this 
1 are, in uiauy reitpecU, 
htened, decided and active, than at ihe com* 
of the last summer. A society has been 
gathered under most favorable auapicriB, in the now chur^ 
in Purchase Sireel, and another metUnghouae will toon 
be erected in ihe south pari of the city. While they 
rejoic« in tite stability of «cntimcnl among Iheir frionda, 
they still more rejoice in iho increase of vital piety and 
pnctical goodness. They think they have ti«)icld *»»• 
dences of religious improvement. Tlw crowded audien* 
ces that have attended the lecture* delivered in oar 



churches on Sunday erenkigf , hare borne testimony to 
the interest felt in such services. The Sunday School 
Society, recently established, whose branches are meant 
to extend into other, and distant places, will provide, or 
call into action the means of christian instruction , which 
have hitherto been partially uWd in this Vay. In the 
towns about Boston, great exertion has been made to in- 
troduce opinions, hostile to those cherished by us. Your 
CSommittee have not the disposition to inquire into the 
propriety of the measures adopted for this end. They 
may only speak of the consequences, which have been 
unhappy, in producing dissension and pain ; but which 
have also been favorable, in awak*ening inquiries into 
the grounds of belief, confirming the faith of many in the 
dements of the gospel, and enkindling a greater zeal in 
their support. 

The situation of the poor in Boston, seemed to the 
Committee, to have strong claims on their sympathy, as 
trustees of funds devoted to religious and benevolent pur- 
poses. In a city containing sixty thousand inhabitants, 
it must be, that many are deprived through circumstan- 
ces, or their own indifference, of the benefit of religious 
privileges. The sad condition of these persons, the ig- 
norance and wretchedness of whole families, and especial- 
ly the neglected wants of children, called for a more 
effectual assistance, than could be furnished by individ- 
uals. It was doubtful whether the Committee would be 
justified, in appropriating the funds of the Association io 
such an object, and a subscription was proposed among 
the ladies who attend the liberal churches in Boston. 
The necessary sum was soon obtained. With the bene- 
ficence which has ever distinguished christian woman, 



they o^reil both money and personal services. By a 
most happy coincidence of circumstances, Rev. Dr Tiick- 
ermsn wos at that time releaaed from the engagements of 
a parish and was disposed to enter on this field of «sefut- 
ness. The success ivhich has attended his labors from 
their commencement, has surpassed the most sanguine 
expectations or the friends of this mission. A hall was 
procured in the North part of the city, in which divine 
service has been attended on Sunday evenings by a full 
asaemhly. The calls on the missionary for counsel and 
assistance have been more than he could possibly answer, 
uid his deTotedness and perseverance have been carried 
so fcr as seriously to affect his health. In view of llie 
wants of that clasa to whom he ministers, he has repeat- 
edly advised the appointment of another laborer in the 
same sphere ofduty, and your Committee have no doubt, 
that a slight eflbrt would procure the requisite salary. At 
soon therefore as a suitable person can be found, the 
means of employing his aid will be solicited. The good 
effected by this mission has been such as mcriLa our 
thanks to those who bestowed the means of its establlsb- 
ment, to him who has prosecuted it with untiring zeal, Dad 
eapecially to that Providence, under which this moral 
engine was brought into ojwration. The first quarterly 
Report of the Boston Missionary has been printed, and 
this and a second repoit, lately made by him, contain 
many affecting statements. The relief which lie hae 
beeti enabled to ndminisier to the destitute and friendlew, 
thtoagli thp kindness of those who have supplied hii 
'' poors' purse," has been the means of saving famillea 
from intemperance and ruin, and of preparing them fbi 
direct religious instruction. The correspondence of CnU 
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tarianism to the wants of the poor has been practically 
and forcibly exhibited. 

A second Unitarian Church has been recently dedi- 
cated in New- York ; its prospects are good, a pastor only 
is needed to its prosperity. Events of a remarkable 
character have occurred within the last year, in the 
western part of the State of New- York. The church at 
Trenton has been strengthened by the e£brts to over- 
throw it, and ike violent policy of the dominant sect in 
that region, has made itself obnoxious to all friends of 
^' decency and order.'! The church at Philadelphia has 
had considerable accession of strength ; that at Baltimore, 
has recovered from its embarrassments, and is prepared 
for a settled ministry : and the society at Washington 
maintains itself successfully amidst the obstacles to its 
growth. Liberal Christianity has also made progress 
in the Southern States, particularly in the Carolinas and 
Georgia. It has acquired new friends in the interior of 
Pennsylvania, and during the last winter, a church was 
dedicated at Harrisburg.* Your Committee have received 
intelligence from important places in these several States, 
of a nature to excite gratitude and hope. The length 
to which their Report is necessarily extended, prevents 
more particularity of detail. 

The Northwestern States of the Union offer animating 
prospects. The progress of Unitarianism in that part of 
the country, during the last ten years, has been remarka- 
ble. Under the preaching and example of the Christian 
Connexion, the great truths of the gospel have been in- 

* Since the annual meeting, a letter has heen received from Key. 
Mr Kay, late of Northumberland, (Penn.) from which we learn that 
he has accepted an invitation to take charge ot this new Society. 
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stilled into the minds of many thousands. Error has 
been supplanted and irreligion has declined, wherever 
these faithful disciples of the Master whose name alone 
they consent to bear, have appeared. In most of their 
doctrinal opinions they coincide with us. " As to their 
religious character, I was never," says the agent who 
has been already mentioned, ** among more practical 
christians in my life." They have expressed both through 
him and other means of communication, the sympathy 
which they wish should be reciprocated on our part. 
From gentlemen of respectability and wealth, resident in 
the western country, who are not members of the Chris- 
tian denomination, the Committee have received solicita- 
tions for tracts and preachers. Cincinnati and Marietta 
in Ohio, St. Louis and St. Charles in Missouri, Louisville 
in Kentucky, and Nashville in Tennessee, particularly 
afford promise of success to laborers who are willing 
to consecrate their powers to the cause of righteousness 
in this portion of our land. In either of these cities and 
probably in many others, a Unitarian society could be 
gathered by a zealous teacher. 

From the British and Foreign Unitarian Association, 
we have received expressions of sympathy and the promise 
of cooperation. Engaged in the same great cause, the 
cause of liberty and truth, formed at the same period 
and called to contend with many difficulties of similar 
character, these two Associations should be united in inti- 
mate friendship. The prospects of Uuitarianism abroad 
correspond to the improvement of public opinion upon 
other subjects. A greater concentration of the resources 
of our brethren in England ; the change which has trans- 
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ferred the Monthly Repository from the hands of an indi- 
vidual to the care of a Society, who will still receive the 
aid of that distinguished advocate of truth ; the growth of 
a practical spirit ; and the frequency of communication 
between this country and Great Britain, from which wc 
anticipate improvement to ourselves, we regard as cir- 
cumstances favorable to the interests of Unitarian Chris- 
tianity in the land of our forefathers. On the continent 
of Europe likewise, the simple gospel is preserved in warm 
and faithful hearts. Geneva has sustained the noble 
character which it acquired in the early days of the re- 
formation, and the city where Calvin taught with equal 
zeal separation from the Romish Church and submission 
to his own authority, has discarded the dogmas, that it 
might imitate the independence of its great teacher. A 
reply has been received from Mr. Adam of Calcutta, to a 
letter addressed him in the name of the Association. 
While, however, your Committee are desirous to maintain 
a correspondence with their brethren in all parts of the 
earth, they have not considered themselves at liberty to 
enter on the sphere of usefulness undertaken by the So- 
ciety for promoting Christianity in India. A very partial 
correspondence with foreign countries has been main- 
tained during the last year. It is hoped that circumstan- 
ces will enable the Committee of the next year, to perform 
this service more satisfactorily. 

The department of the Society's operations, which 
has been most diligently prosecuted, is the printing of 
tracts. Yet, the Committee regret that they have been 
unable to meet the demands of the public. The past 
year has strengthened the conviction that the chief obsta- 
cle in the way of truth, is precisely that which this Asso- 
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ciadon is intended to remove, the inadequacy of the 
present means of religious knowledge. The disposition 
to receive correct views of Christian faith, does not need 
to be created. The desire for an enlightened, scriptural 
and generous theology already exists. Multitudes are 
ready to leave the paths of error, if some hand will offer 
itself, to lead them into the right way. Prejudice and 
bigotry are yielding place to a spirit of inquiry. The 
demand for our tracts has been remarkable, as no extraor- 
dinary efforts have been made to diffuse them, and even 
the ordinary methods of introducing works into circula- 
tion have only of late b^n employed. The engagements 
of the former agent in this city prevented such an atten- 
tion on his part,'to the business of the General Depository, 
as was necessary to its full success ; and with the com- 
mencement of the present calendar year, the agency was 
transferred to Messrs Bowles & Dearborn, whose con- 
nexions* as publishers and booksellers, enable them to 
extend this branch of our operations wherever it may be 
proper. The enterprise and attention of the present 
agents recommend them to patronage, and the Executive 
Committee are unanimous in expressing their hope, that 
they will receive the encouragement they merit. Their 
interest in the publishing department of the Christian 
Examiner, the Reading Room which they propose to 
connect with the bookstore and to furnish with relijriouf^ 
periodicals, and their correspondence with England, as 
well as their situation as general agents of this Society, 
suggest the advantages they possess as Unitarian book- 
jellers. Since the General Agency has been in their 
hands twenty three new agents have been appointed, 

2* 
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mostly in New-Eogland. Fifty two agencies are now 
connected with the General Depository, and measures 
have been taken to establish others, in New- York, Penn- 
sylvania and Ohio. The whole number of tracts printed 
by the Association is sixty five thousand five hundred. 
Several of these tracts are large, only one consists of* 
less than sixteen pages. Each of these tracts has passed 
to a second, 'and most of them to a third edition. They 
have taken the rank among Unitarian writings, to which 
their merits entitle them, and the constant demand for 
them, from persons in this vicinity and at a distance, will 
probably render a republication of them all necessary in 
the course of the next year. While your Committee have 
perceived such a desire of instruction, they have been 
pained that what they could do to gratify it was so inad- 
equate. The easy and wide distribution of our tracts, 
the eagerness with which they are sought, and the proba- 
bility that they will have readers as long as our Associa- 
tion continues, recommend this mode of publication in 
preference to any other. Tracts bearing our name, are 
circulated through the country, and are read by more 
persons, and in more distant places than such as are 
offered without this pledge for their character. The 
friend of Unitarian Christianity can find no more effec- 
tual way of inculcating correct principles, yet for want of 
the assistance they had hoped and expected to receive, 
the directors are compelled to disappoint themselves and 
others, and to hear repeated calls for new tracts, which 
they cannot answer. 

The funds of the Association do not warrant a large 
expenditure. The Treasurer's account has exhibited the 
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receipts of the year, which, though not equal to the hopes 
some may have formed from the interest awakened at 
the last anniversary, have been perhaps, as great as could 
be reasonably expected. A more generous encourage- 
ment might have enabled the Committee to prosecute 
their objects to the extent which opportunity and inclina- 
tion recommended. The number of life subscribers is 
fifty three, the amount of annual subscriptions nearly 
$1000. Fifteen Auxiliary Asfik>ciations have been organ- 
ized, and others are proposed. The Committee repeat 
the suggestion made in the last report, that auxiliaries 
are almost indispensable to our success. If we would 
either have a full treasury, or put our tracts into general 
circulation, branches of the parent society must be 
formed. The amount of uncollected subscriptions is 
$1418 — all of which, and treble which might have been 
received and expended, had these channels of intercourse 
been opened. Among the expenditures of the past year, 
will be found an appropriation of $100 to a Unitarian 
Society in Augusta (Georgia,) who were desirous of 
erecting a church for the worship of God the Father. 
The circumstances of the case seemed to justify this do- 
nation, though it was for an object which it is deemed 
less judicious to aid from the funds of this Association 
than many others. 

The hopes entertained of a permanent arrangement, 
by which the Christian Register should be published 
under the patronage of this Association, have been disap- 
pointed. The protracted sickness of the gentleman, 
whose services were for a time enjoyed in the editorial 
department, compelled his friends to resign the expec- 
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tatk>n of his speedy recovery. They have still to lament 
his confineinent by painful disease. Having entered into 
an obligation to provide an editor, for at least one year, 
the Executive Committee continued their oversight of the 
paper till last January, when they relinquished their con- 
tract, and they have since had no other interest in its 
management than is felt by its other friends. The 
release of the proprietor and editor from other cares will 
enable him to give his entire attention to the paper, and 
it is hoped that the encouragement due to his efforts 
which has hitherto been inadequately rendered, will not be 
withheld. — ^The Christian Examiner has been conducted 
by the present editor, with an ability that deserves much 
greater recompense than it has received. The patron- 
age of this work though considerable, is far below its 
merits. The first Unitarian periodical in this country in 
pretension and in character, and inferior to no other 
work of the same nature, it should be liberally supported ; 
and the Committee believe they are discharging their 
duty, so far as it requires them to suggest means of reli- 
gious improvement, when they urge its claims on the 
members of this Association. — Another publication to 
which they would call the attention of Unitarians, will 
soon be commenced in Keene, New-Hampshire. The 
purpose of the editor, is to give in a monthly number, 
sermons of living Unitarian preachers. The excellence 
of the design, the reputation of the gentlemen who have 
promised their assistance, and the character of the editor 
induce the belief, that this will be an important instru- 
ment in diffusing truth. 
Though it is not immediately connected with the ope- 



rations of the Executive Committee, they canuol deny 
themselves the prieilege of calhcg the attention of this 
meeting to aoother great instrument of good, the The<k. 
logical School at Cambridge. " They who are acquainted 
with its coiicernE, know that they are in a pros|wroua 
state, and that the spirit of study, improvement and piety 
prevails to a moat commendable and gratifying eiclcnl." 
And your Commitlce adopt the sentiment of the director! 
of the Inatitutioti, that "it ought to be a favorite object 
with our religious community." 

On a reviewofthe interests confided to them, the Exe- 
cutive Committee can express a conviction, even stronger 
than was felt on the last aimiversury, I hat this Asaocia-L 
tion was cstahlished at a propitious moment, and that if 
it be properly conducted and supported, it may render 
eflsentioi service to the cause of good morals, and en- 
lightened piety, tif cluisiian trutli, charity and love. 
They are encouraged by the favor already sliown to 
tbeir opinions, and still more by the prospects of their 
extended influence. Tliey think there is occasion for 
gratitude and confidence, for diligence and activity. 
They cheerfully trust their religion to the providence 
and grace of God, believing, as they believe the divinity 
of their sentiments, thst they need only clear exposition, 
faithful defence, and practical obedience to insure them 
ultimate, if not speedy trinropb. Let them be recom- 
mended by clear minds, warm hearts and holy lire*, 
and they will stand nnd prcvnil. The truth ns it is in 
Jesus, will be mighty and overcome all obstacles thrown 
in its way from honest or corrupt motives, and tlio hour 
be rolled on before another (generation has covered tlie 



country. as well &8 in Great Britain, bore his decided te^ 
timony in their favor both as scholars' and christians. 
He also gave a sketch of the. condition in which he fimnd 
Unitarianism on the continent of Europe — in France, 
Transylvania, and Holland, and particularly in Geneva, 
where he visited to the place of Servetus* death in oom- 
pany with a Unitarian successor to Calvin in the theological 
chair — a remarkable proof, he observed, of the efficacy 
of creeds and fagots in preventing the progress of opin- 
ion. The resolution was supported by Mr Bond of Bos- 
ton, and was accepted — ^viz. 

Resolved, That this Association reciprocate the ex- 
pressions of sympathy and regard they have received from 
the British and Foreign Unitarian Association, and re- 
joice in the exertions of the friends of truth in England, 
and on the continent of Europe. 

Judge Story of Salem, in proposing the fourth resolu- 
tion noticed the lateness of the hour, which made him 
unwilling to detain the meeting, though he felt the subject 
to be one of great interest and importance. He ex- 
pressed many of his views, especially on the purpose of 
the framers of our state constitution, and on the argu- 
ment furnished by law and usage, iti regard to the clause 
concerning the support of religion. In allusion to re- 
cent attempts to give this clause a novel construction, and 
with reference to the great question of religious liberty, 
he spoke with force and eloquence — and it was only re- 
gretted by those who heard him, that he could not in an 
earlier part of the evening, have uttered his sentiments 
with yet greater fulness. The resolution, seconded by 
Rev. Mr Walker of Charlestown, was accepted— rviz. 
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Resolved, That the present time particularly demands 
the faithful services of the friends of religious liberty. 

The following resolution was then offered by Judge 
Story, was seconded and passed — viz. 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Association be re- 
tamed to the Executive Committee for their able and 
interesting Report, and that they be requested to have it 
printed and distributed as a tract. 

It being too late for the further transaction of business, 
Rev. Mr Walker moved, That when this meeting adjourn, 
it adjourn to meet in the Vestry of the Chauncy Place 
Church at 8 o'clock tomorrow morning — this motion was 
seconded and accepted. 

Rev. Mr Ware proposed that before the meeting sepa- 
rate, the " Dismission Hymn" be sung. The propo- 
sal was received with approbation ; and after singing, at 
half past 10 o'clock, an adjournment was moved and 
voted. 

Wednesday, May 30. — The adjourned meeting was 
held in Chauncy Place Vestry at 8 A. M. The first bu- 
siness was the choice of officers. Rev. Mr Young and 
Mr G. F. Thayer were chosen to collect votes. 

Rev. Aaron Bancroft, D. D. was unanimously re- 
elected President. 

The following gentlemen who were elected last year, 
and had signified their acceptance, were unanimously 
rechosen Vice Presidents. 

Hon. Joseph Story, Hon. Joseph Lyman, 

Hon. Charles H. Athertoit, Hon. Stephen Lonofei^low, 
Henry Wheaton, Esq. Rev. James Taylor, 

Henry Payson, Esq. Hon. William Cranch, 

Marti.v L. Hurlbut, Esq. Hon. Samuel S. Wilde. 
Hon. Samuel Hoar, Jr. 

Rev. Hexry Ware, Jr. Rev. James Walker, and 

3 
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Rev. Samuel Barrett, were unanimously rechosen Di- 
rectors, and Rev. Ezra S. Gannett, Secretary/, 

It being stated that Lewis Tappan, Esq. declined a 
reelection, it was 

Voted, That thanks be returned to the late' Treasurer 
for his ^ithful and zealous services. 

*Samuel Dorr, Esq. was unanimously chosen Treasurer. 

On motion of Rev. H. Ware, jr. it was 

Voted, That two messengers be appointed by this As- 
sociation to meet the United States Christian Confer- 
ence which is to be held at West Bloomfield, N. Y. in 
September next. 

It was afterwards 

Voted, That the appointment of these messengers be 
made by the Executive Committee. 

On motion of Mr Gideon F. Thayer, it was 

Voted, That it is expedient that the Constitution be so 
far amended, as to add to the Executive Committee, a 
Secretary of Foreign Correspondence. 

(According to the 9th article of the Constitution this 
subject will be considered at the next annual meeting, 
when a definitive vote will be taken upon the proposed 
amendment.) 

On motion of Rev. H. Ware, jr. it was 

Voted, That the Executive Committee be directed to 
make arrangements, by which the future meetings of the 
Association for the transaction of business, may .be held 
at a more convenient hour. 

As no other business remained for disposal, the meet- 
ing, on motion of Rev. Dr Ripley of Concord, 

Adjourned sine die. 

* Mr Dorr having declined this appointment, the Executive Com- 
mittee, according to the 8th article of the Constitution, elected 
Henry Rice, Esq. who has accepted the oflSce. 
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The Executive Commitlee of ihe Americaa Unitarian 
Association, as they send abroad their Second Annual 
Report, would avail themselves of this opportunity of 
commuuioating with their friends, and offer one or two 
suggestions, which they deem iniportani. Au in- 
stitution, whose purpose is to improve public opin- 
ion and feeling through the methods adopted by us, 
is dependent on pecuniary patronage. Even if manu- 
scripts be provided, they cannot be printed without the 
means of payment. The committee feel, at this time 
particularly, the need of more prompt aid from those who 
have encouraged them to prosecute their work. Their 
treasury is nearly empty in consequence of the delay of 
members in paying their annual subscription. In the 
preceding Report it has been staled that nearly tilleen 
hundred dollars are due from annual subscribers. The 
immediate payment of this amount would give an effi- 
ciency to the operations of the commitlee, which they 
cannot else have. The difGculty of collecting small sums, 
BC&ltered over the country on the one hand, and the in- 
convenience of transmitting them on the other, show the 
advantage of auxiliary associations. These are almost 
necessary to that activity and eneriry on which success 
in our work as in every other depends. If only five or 
six persons unite themselves for a particular object, they 
become a centre of attraction to others, their own interest 
is quickened, and they form a point of observation which 
is kept distinctly in view by their friends at a distance. 
Tlie committee do therefore urge llie formation of aux- 
iliaries. They would respflctfully reiiueet every clergy- 
man who is di&posed to aid their elfurts, to invite indi- 
tiduala of his parish to consult on the ineasutu, and to 
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adopt the course recommended in the remarks sub- 
joined to the last year's Report, which are reprinted 
in the appendix. In places destitute of a pastor, thii 
method might be adopted by any individual. 

The necessity of early and regular communicatfon 
from the branches to the Parent Society, is obvious. The 
existence of auxiliaries vi^ill not alone supply our wants. 
They must contribute promptly, according to their 
ability. The labor of collecting and transmitting the 
annual subscriptions n:ust, as has been suggested, lie on 
the officers of the auxilary associations, but this labor in 
each case will be very light It has been found conve- 
nient in some places to establish a depository for the 
town or parish, under the care of an agent, who shall 
transact all the financial concerns of the association and 
be remunerated for any expense that he may incur. Thii 
plan would probably be useful in every place. 

A misunderstanding has prevailed of the privileges al- 
lowed to subscribers.* The committee have never pledged 
themselves • to publish any number of tracts annually; 
they have expressed a hope, which they do not yet relin- 
quish, that they may print two every month. But this 
will depend on the aid they receive from writers and 
subscribers. They ask only for the means of gratifying 
a demand which it pains them to leave unanswered. 
They are anxious to be the almoners of others' intellectual 
bounty, and to return the pecuniary contributions of their 
friends in the fruits of thought and experience. They 
also hope that individual liberality will not be stinted by 
a regard to personal compensation. The good we would 
effect is not confined to the members of our association. 
Wc wish to send tracts and missionaries to those who 
are willing to read and hear, that they may be convinced 
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and be persuaded to cooperate with us. If a member 
pay one dollar, and receive tracts to this value, he con- 
tributes nothing to the diffusion of correct sentiments. 
The committee trust in the good sense, and generosity 
of the friends of this institution, who must perceive the 
injustice of demanding more than can, under present cir- 
cumstances, be granted or accomplished, and who will 
also see that a favorable change in these circumstances 
depends not solely on the directors. It cannot be expected 
that tracts shall be furnished in anticipation of all receipts, 
or that the committee should make themselves responsi- 
ble to an indefinite extent In consequence of some in- 
quiries founded on mistake, the following vote was passed 
and published in the Christian Register of September 
«3, 1826. 

" Resolved, that every member of the Association is 
entitled to one copy of every tract, published by the As- 
sociation during the year for which his subscription is 
entered." 

In compliance with the above vote members may al- 
ways obtain their tracts by personal application, but the 
committee would not be justified in defraying the expense 
of distribution. Wherever a local depository is establish- 
ed, the tracts will be regularly sent by the general agents, 
if desired, at the expense of the auxiliary. Individual 
subscribers may receive theirs from the nearest deposi- 
tory. 

The committee cherish the hope, that before another 
anniversary they shair number many new branches and 
n^any more life members. A laudable example has been 
set by ladies and by societies ; may it be generally followed. 
Our Association, is established and its existence widely 
known. The doubts entertained by some of its practi- 
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cability have been met by a successful experiment^ the 
name which it assumed has been raised into favor, its 
operations are now contemplated with interest by the 
religious public, it only needs support. This is earnest- 
ly sought, and confidently expected. 

The accumulation of materials for a history of Unita- 
rianisra and of religious opinions in this country, is an 
object worthy of encouragement. No depository of facts 
and documents illustrating this subject is more -suitable 
than the bureau of this American Association. A com- 
mencement has been made of such a collection, and the Ex- 
ecutive Committee solicit books, pamphlets, manuscripts, 
or papers of any kind which their friends will place in 
their care. Individuals will afford them aid by furnishing 
narratives of former years, or information of events of 
which they have had personal knowledge. Works in vin- 
dication of Unitarian Christianity will be received, and 
employed to form a library always open to the members 
of the i\.ssociation. 



APPENDIX. 



" This Association was organized under some disad- 
vantages. Its plan was suggested by a, few genllemen 
on the evening preceding the last election, at too late an 
Itour lo secure the advice and cooperation of many or 
those whose judgment would be useful in forming, and 
whose inHuence would be important in strengthening 
stich & society. The time for a more general and efiec- 
tive concert seemed, however, to have arrived ; and the 
presence of Unitarians from distant towns, who od- 
Dually assemble In this city, showed the necessity of an 
immediate effort for the accomplishment of this object. 
It would have been impossible to ascertain in a few 
hours the sentiments of the great body of Unitarian 
Chriatiaoa, in relation to the measures, wJiich they 
should adopt for the diffusion of pure religion. From 
these circumstances, the meeting at which the project 
of this Association was discussed, and its constitution 
adopted, was necessarily small. Notice could only be 
gijen at the close of the Berry Street Coaference on 
Wednesday mornine, that such a meeting would be held 
in the adernoon. At that meeting, it was unanimously 
voted, that it is expedient to form a society to be called 
the American Unitarian Association. At an adjourned 
meeting, held the next morning, a constitution, reported 
by a coniRiittee appointed for the pur[>ose, was accepted, 
and (ho officers required by the constitution were elected. 
This brief slalcmenl wilt explain the fact, that the exist- 
ence of this society was unknown to must Unitarians in 
ttlia city and communwcaJth, until some weeks afior its 
organization ; and will also show under what doubtful 
sects of support it was commenced." 
' 'Tommittoe have been gratified by tho sympathy 
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expressed for them in the prosecution of their duties by 
Unitarians near and at a distance. They have been fa- 
vored with letters from Maine, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, Connecticut, Rhode Island, from all sections of 
this state, from the city of New York, and from the 
western part of the state of New York, from Philadelphia, 
Harrisbuig, Northumberland, Pittsburg, and Meadville, 
in Pennsylvania, from Maryland, from the District of 
Columbia, from South Carolina, from Kentucky, and 
from Indiana. In all these letters the same interest is 
exhibited in the efforts which the Association promises 
to make for the diffusion of pure Christianity. Many of 
them have contained interesting accounts of the state of 
religion in different places, and especially correspondents 
have furnished the Committee with ample details re- 
specting the history and condition of Unitarians in Penn- 
sylvania. If similar accounts could be obtained from all 
the states of the Union, they would embody an amount of 
knowledge, that is now much wanted. And the Com- 
mittee avail themselves of this opportunity to remind 
Unitarians, that they will render a service to the cause of 
truth by communicating facts connected with the progress 
and present state of Unitarian Christianity." 

** While the Committee congratulate the officers and 
members of the Association on the degree of favor, which 
has been shown to it, they mean not to deny that objec- 
tions have been started, and that some have been reluc- 
tant to add their names to the list of its supporters. 
They have labored to show the futility of these objections, 
and to dissipate the fears expressed by good men, and 
decided Unitarians, that the new Society might be a 
source of evil rather than of good, of division rather than 
of harmony. They have strenuously opposed the opinion, 
that the object of its founders was to build up a party, to 
organize an opposition, to perpetuate pride and bigotry. 
Had they believed that such was its purpose, or such 
would be its effect, they would have withdrawn themselves 
from any connexion with so hateful a thing. They 
thought otherwise, and experience has proved that they 
did not judge wrongly. They have witnessed an in- 



creased zeal for pure and unJefiled religion, the religion 
not of this raan nor tliat parly, but of Jesua Christ, out 
Master and Redeemer, brought into action, if it wctb 
not inspired, by the infiuence of this Association. They 
have heard words of congratulation, but none of bitter- 
ness; and they devoutly believe, that this Society is 
meant in the providence of God to he instrumental in 
diffusing the truths and the spirit of that gospel, for 
which his Son was stiit, for which be toiled and suffered, 
and to establish which he poured out his blood. In the 
words of the Circular, which they have already quoted, 
" they care not for adding to the number of those, who 
merely call themselves Unitarians; but their object is to 
increase the number of those, who are Christians from 
fiKaraination and conviction; the number of consistent 
believers, whose lives comport with their principles j tha 
number of those, who feel the influence and power of the 
preceptsof Jesus Christ.' In this cause, the caii'se of 
m&a's highest interest, the cause of universal love, the; 
beliefc this Association is willing to employ all its ener- 
gies and resources; and commending it to the favor of 
our Father in heaven, for whose glory they humbly liusl 
it was established, they feel a confidence, which muoh 
disappointment alone can destroy, that it will be a bless- 
ing to future generations. It will, they hope, scatter the 
feeds of spiritual knowledge, which shall spring up in 
naefulncss on earth, and shall yield n harvest of ever- 
lasting glory," 

The following remarks were appended to the Fim 
Report. 

*' It will have been seen by the reader, that it wai 
recommended at the annual mt-eting, ' that as far aa 
practicable, auxiliaries be formed to the Association in 
every Unitarian congregation.' The Executive Coro- 
mittee liavii prepared sonic articles of associaiion for such 
Buxiliarics, which arc annexed. They merely propoM 
such a Constilutinn, as a convenient bond of union, and 
U calcublnd to give simplicity and uniformity, if it 
^^bMld Iw generally adopicd, to the arrangements of Um 
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Association. According to the plan here offered, the 
auxiliaries are composed of subscribers to the General 
Association, which is thought by the Committee prefera- 
ble to the usual method of belonging to the parent insti- 
tution only indirectly, and in consequence of a connexion 
with the auxiliary. It is proper however to state, for 
those who may adopt the latter course, that by a vote of 
the Executive Committee, passed some months since, no 
association can be acknowledged as auxiliary, to which 
the terms of subscription are less than those 6xed in the 
Constitution of the General Association. The propriety 
of this rule must be obvious to any one, especially if 
another vote of the Committee be considered, by which 
every member is entitled to a copy of every tract pub- 
lished by the Association. Tracts are also sold to agents 
and to auxiliary associations, at a large discount To 
these two votes the 4th article of the annexed Constitu- 
tion refers. The purpose of these auxiliary associations 
is two fold. They will be a means of increasing and 
perpetuating the interest felt in the American Unitarian 
Association, -and will present the most effectual method 
of securing for it friends, funds and intelligence, from 
every part of the country. With this view it is required 
that an annual report be made from each branch to the 
parent society, the directors of which will thus be made 
acquainted with the religious condition of different sec- 
tions, and be enabled to issue such publications, and 
make such appropriations, as shall best accomplish the 
ends of the Association. It is therefore hoped, that the 
annual reports of the auxiliaries will contain such state- 
ments, as may assist the Executive Committee in their 
duties. The chief good, however, expected from such 
associations, is the increase of social and practical reli- 
gion among their members. The frequent meeting of 
those, who shall assemble for religious purposes, to advise 
and assist one another in the support of religious chari- 
ties, it is thought, must be favorable to personal charac- 
ter, and must increase that sympathy and cooperation, 
which are among the chief objects of the Unitarian As* 
Bociation.'* 
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We, the Subscribers, desirous to aid the operations of 
the American Unitarian Association, do hereby assocftte 
ourselves fop that purpose, and agree to the' following 
articles by way of 

CONSTITUTION. 

1. This Association shall be " The Association 
OF Auxiliary to the American Unitarian 
Association/' 

2. The objects of this Association shall be, in general, 
those of the American Unitarian Association, namely, 
" to diffuse the knowledge and promote the interests of 
pure Christianity." 

3. This Association shall be composed of members of 
the American Unitarian Association ; i. e. of persons who 
have each contributed $30 as a life subscription, or who 
pay at least $1 a year, to that Association. 

4. A depository for tracts shall be appointed by this 
Association, at which each member, besides receiving 
gratis one copy of all the tracts of the American Unita- 
rian Association, shall be allowed to purchase any num- 
ber of them for distribution, at per cent discount. 

5. The business of this Association shall be conducted 
by an agent, or by a committee, consisting of mem- 
bers, who shall superintend the depository, correspond 
with the executive committee of the General Association, 
pay over to the Treasurer thereof the monies d.ue, and 
make to the Secretary a yearly report of its doings. 
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In the First Annual Report it was stated ihat a meet- 
ing of gentlemen friendly to the Association was held in 
Boston in April, 1826. At that meeting a committee 
was appointed to prepare a circular, from which the fol- 
lowing extracts are taken. 

" The want of union among Christians of our denom- 
ination, is felt to be a great evil by those, who have di- 
rected their attention to this subject. Living in an age 
of unusual religious excitement, surrounded by numerous 
sects, all of which are zealously employed in dissemina- 
ting their peculiar tenets, we should be wanting in duty 
to ourselves, and be doing injustice to the doctrines we 
profess, if we should allow them to fail in exercising their 
due influence, for the want of a corresponding zeal and 
interest. Unitarians are oflen charged with lukewarm- 
ness and indifference to the cause of religion. .We will 
not undertake to say how far this charge is well founded ^ 
but we will say that much of it is rather apparent than 
real, and is owing to a want of concert among ourselves. 
Our exertions have not been apparent, because insula- 
ted ; and the contributions of many of our friends have 
been thrown into the treasuries of other denominations 
of Christians, from the want of some proper objects 
among ourselves, upon which they could be bestowed. 
We feel confident, that there are among us men of zeal 
and energy, who are both willing and able to exert 
themselves in the cause of religion ; and that others, who 
are now indifferent to the subject, might by sympathy 
and encouragement be excited to similar exertions." 

'* The great end of this Association is the promotion 
of pure morals and practical piety. We value our doc- 
trines only so far as they evidently are the revelation of 
the will and character of God, and so far as they tend to 
improve the religious, moral, and intellectual condition 
of mankind. Believing that from their simple, sublime, 
and elevating character, they are peculiarly adapted to 
the wants of all conditions of mankind, to the iornorant 
and simple, as well as the learned and gifted ; believing 
too, that they are more eminently calculated than any 



other views of Christianity to warm the heart, to inieresi, 
elevate and purify tbe fediugs, aod to develops ati the 
faculties of llie mind, we are desirous that they be koown 
and understood oiid felt by every individual in our com- 
munity." 

" Whilst the friends of tliis institution would endeavor 
to eatahlbh correct principles and awaken u deep reli- 
gious feeling in our own churches and community ; they 
would also diffuse abroad the knowledge and influeDCe of 
the gospel of our Lord and Saviour. For this eud, it is 
their intention, go far as their funds will admit of it, to 
assist destitute churches in the support ofpublic worahlp, 
ftnd to send missionaries to those parts of our coimtry, 
where they tnay be particularly wanted. This is a sub- 
ject, in relation to ivliich serious and reflecting minds 
cannot doubt that there are solemn and important duties 
10 perform. If we regard the gospel as a blessing, if we 
have imbibed any of its spirit, if ws have felt any of that 
charity, which forms so essential a feature in the chri^t 
tiao character ; that charily, which conlincs itself to no 
limits, but which is as boundless as the universe, which, 
beginning at home, extends itself to all conditions of men, 
to all orders of moral beings ; that charity, which limits 
itself not to the relief of temporal wants and sufferings, 
and the promotion of temporal happiness, but extending 
itself beyond this world, points out the only way and 
means which lead to eternal peace and happiness and 
joy ; if we have imbibed this spirit, and, at the same time 
(eel, that the gospel is the richest, tiic most invaluable 
blessing, which Qod has bestowed on us, then there can 
be no question as to our duty. 

" Moreover, if wc are convinced, that God has shed 
new light into our minds, in reUiion to his will and cliar- 
tcier, we arc bound in gratitude to Him to exert our- 
selres in its ditfusion. Let it not be said, that if lbs 
doctrinea we profess are correct, tliey will certainly pre- 
vail, and that they need no assistance from us. Truth, 
indeed, ia mighty, for it nerves the mind, gives to it con- 
fidence, energy and power, and animates it to groat and 
nagetried erortwna. But Qod t^rates through second 
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causes, and having sent our religion into the world, he 
left it to man to support and disseminate it. It was in- 
troduced into the world, and has been sustained and 
transmitted to the present generation, through much 
labor and persecution and suffering. But the great work 
is not yet completed, much remains to be done by us. 
Let it not be said of us, that we are unworthy of the 
blessings we have received ; but possessing the means 
and opportunities of doing much towards this cause, let 
us so use them, that we shall finally be able to render a 
good account." 



The auxiliary Unitarian Association of Philadelphia 
have printed a small tract, containing their constitution 
with some valuable introductory remarks, from which the 
following extracts are taken. 

''It is no wonder that associations of men for the 
* maintenance of particular religious views should be re- 
garded with distrust, when it is considered what an un- 
due influence they have oftentimes exerted, and how 
directly they have aided in retarding the progress of free 
inquiry. Enormous as the abuses of associations have 
been, the very existence of abuses intimates that this 
mode of operation (by means of association) is capable 
of a lawful and important use, and may be employed with 
great power in the cause of truth. We thus judge. If 
men, by forming themselves into societies for the support 
of certain doctrines, have succeeded in effecting their 
object, surely by the same means the great doctrine of 
religious freedom may be advanced. Now let it be re- 
membered that to establish this doctrine more firmly in 
the world is one of the principal objects of our Associa- 
tion, acknowledged in every other doctrine and opinion 
which we may labor to extend. It is our aim to diffuse 
a rational faith ; and as we can have no idea of such a 
faith that does not involve the exercise of private judg- 
ment — the liberty of thought, we feel that we cannot in- 



fringe the sacred freedom of the mind wiihout defeating 
the maiD object for which we are associated. 

" Every thing conspires to impress us with the vast 
ioiportance of diffaaing more liberal FJews of christian 
truth. The erroneous aysiems of religion which are 
prevalent, their eSects upon private happiness, the dia- 
honorable ideas which they help to cherish of the divine 
character anil government, the obstructions that [they 
throw in the way of religious liberty and free inquiry, the 
utter rejection of Christianity by intelligent men which 
they have produced aud are still producing; while, on 
the other hand, the immense value to human virtue of 
correct notions of God and duty, the peace of mind which 
they establish, the cheerful light which they throw over 
our existence both present and future, ami above all, 
their inseparable union with the cause of the most per- 
fect religious freedom ; all these things impose upon us a 
weight of obligation that cannot well be estimated. Add 
to tliiy our peculiar situation as the inhabitants of a land 
advancing in unexampled prosperity, and consequently 
in a state of great moral danger, depending for the very 
existence of its present happy form of society upon the 
strictest and most uniform observance of tlie great prin- 
ciples of morality and religion ; we can have no plainer 
duty before us than that of doing all that in us lies for the 
diffusion of those views which we deem the most condu- 
cive to the beat welfare of our fellow men. 

" In our circumstances a deficiency of earnest christian 
zeal would furnish some ground for an inference either 
against our cause, or against those engaged in it ; cither 
the system is defective, or we do not understand and a^v- 
preciate it. But God forbid that we should have em- 
braced views which render us indiflerent to the most 
solemn subjects, and careless of contribuiinj; our efforts 
to the advancement of human happiness. If the fault ia 
in ouraelves, then wo would repair our error, and dift- 
pcnse with ' the poor and beggarly ' principles of a 
worldly wisdom, such as measuring ourselves by other* 
and being satisfied with ourselves bocauao we do a» 
well as our fellows, and resort to the elevated standard ol 
cliristian duty, and try to bring our characters and our 
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eflforta up to its requisitions. We would set onrselfeB 
seriously at work to become more thoroughly acquainted 
with the views we profess to hold, and then our feeling in 
behalf of their diffusion will become more distinct and 
▼ivid. ^ At the same time we woald embrace every oppor- 
tunity of extending a knowledge of our faith/* 



FIRST QUARTERLY REPORT* 

OF THE 

BOSTON MISSIONARY. 

To the Executive Committee of the 

American Unitarian Association. 

Gentlemen, 

I entered upon the duties of the mission, among 
the poor of this city, to which yoft appointed me, on the 
6th of last November ; and I have thought it to be pro- 
per, in this service, not to visit in any fiimily, which is 
visited by any settled minister of the city as a part of his 
flock. 

Within the last three months, I have taken fifty fami- 
lies into my pastoral charge. A few of them have lived 
in the city but six, or twelve months. Some, however, 
who have been here many years, and others who were 
born in the city, are kept from connexion with our reli- 
gious societies by their poverty. They cannot afford to • 
hire seats in our churches. Some, too, by the frequency 
of their removals, are now in the neighborhood of one, 
and now of another, of the churches in the city, on whose 
services they occasionally attend. The intellectual, mo- 
ral, and religious character of some whom I visit, is very 
highly respectable. But the exposures of great poverty 
are very affecting. The rooms in which the poor live 

*'*One edition of this Report has been printed, but as its circulatioa 
was confined to Boston, and the whole cdidou is distributed, the 
Executive Committee have directed its republication. 
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are often as cold and cheerless as can well be imagined ; 
and the difficulty of obtaining clothes and food 3uf!icient 
for their comfort is very great. The fire-places of these 
rooms are bo deep, that a large quantity of fuel is required 
to procore even a little warmth ; and with all the aid which 
is obtained from the city, from our charitable societies, 
(rom benevolent individuals, nnd from the streets, much, 
very much ia endured in such a winter as the present. 
Mor is it as easy as some think it to be, for all to lind 
employment, by which ihey may earn enough for a com- 
fortable subsistence. Hence, too oflen, come intemper- 
ance and dishonesty. 

My attention has constantly been directed to the chil- 
dren of the families in which I visit; and I have done 
what I could to persuade parents faithfully to keep their 
children at school. Through the kindness of friends 
who have supplied my poors' purse, I have enabled pa- 
rents to send a considerable number of children to school, 
who were kept at home by the want of shoes, or a shawl. 
Of the result of my mission, I am not prepared to eaj 
much at present. I have cause, however, 1 think, to b^ 
lieve that no preceding three months of my life have been 
passed more usefully. I am received with great kindness 
ftnd affection in the families in which I visit ; and, great 
u are the vice and suffering which 1 have sometimes 
been called to witness, I have also found encouragements 
and compensations in this service, which will be among 
fhe happiest recollections of my life. 

On the second day of my mission, I visited a widow, 
who was passing rapidly to the grave in consumption ; 
and I ministered to her till the 37th ultimo, on which day 
■he died. She was thirty-five years of age, and had three 
children. I particularize her, only because I have the 
pleasure to tell you, that neither in my reading, nor in my 
ministry of twenty-five years, have I met with a mote im- 
pressive example of the power, which the simplest princi- 
ples of our religion, when they have full possession of the 
heart, may exert in forming a perfectly christian charac- 
ter. Her daily sufferings were very great. But the ruling 
principle in her soul was, love to Ood. This wa» the 
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source of all her immediate comfbrty and of all her hqi^ 
as a disciple of Christ. *' O Sir/^ she had repeatedly said 
to me, " I would not exchange my sick bed, with the love 
of God which I feel in my heart, for ten thousand 
worlds." ^* I can glorify God in my greatest sufferings, 
for my love of him triumphs over all my distresses." 
" Adversity," she said, " is better than prosperity. I 
once lived without God ; but I have passed through many 
scenes of trouble, and in trouble I learned to know and to 
love God. The hardest trial to which I have been called 
has been, to give up my children. But now that I have 
given them up to God, I look upon them without a feel- 
ing of anxiety." Such, indeed, were her conceptions of 
God's government, and of the purposes of suffering ; such 
her love of God, and her desire to possess and to maintain 
the spirit of Christ, that she refused opiates by which her 
sufferings might have been alleviated ; preferring to en- ' 
dure distress, rather than have her mind in the smallest 
degree enfeebled in its exercises, or checked in its aspi- 
rations after a nearer acquaintance with Him, who was 
the rock of her confidence, and the fountain to her heart 
of unutterable blessedness. In all my visits to this poor, 
but intelligent, most amiable and pious woman, I never 
heard from her any of the technical language of a secta- 
rian. We were soon friends ; and I shall never forget 
the emotion with which, a short time before she expired, 
she said, " I bJess God, who has sent you to me, to en- 
lighten my way through the dark valley of the shadow of 
death." If no other circumstance to cheer and strengthen 
me should occur in the y.ear of service on which I have 
entered, than the privilege of ministering to this poor 
widow, I shall be well compensated for all the toils to 
which it may call me. 

I may tell you, likewise, that on the 27th of Novem- 
ber, I was called to visit a man who was confined to his 
bed by a fever. I was pleased with the neatness and or- 
der which appeared in his family. But thi^ man had 
thought little of religion,, and had lived without prayer. 
Before he lefl his sick bed, I have reason to think that he 
offered the prayer of penitence, of gratitude, and of hope ; 
and, since his recovery^ he has uniformly read prayers in 



jveniog. I have the a 
wife, that they will faithfully 

Oa sabbath evening, the 3d of December, by the as- 
eistance which I received from au nssocialion of private 
Christians, with which I am connected in the city, I was 
enabled to begin a course of religious aer?icea in tlie up- 
per chamber of liio circular building at the bottom of 
PoTtland-strecl. Tliese servicea have been continued 
from that time to the present ; and as a lease of the room 
is taken ibr a year, 1 ehall probably continue to preach 
there on the evenings of the sabbath. In these services, 
which are Very well attended, £ have the aid of several of 
the gentlemen of the above named association. A Sun- 
day School was begun in my lecture room on the )Oth 
of December ; and the children of many families which I 
visit, as well as ofother families, are very faithfully taught 

I have occasionally preached both to the men, and to 
the women, in the House of Correction. On the 27th of 
December, I visited Colson, who was executed on the 
Ist instant for piracy and murder. From the time of 
iny first visit, I was in the cell with htm every day ; and 
this too is a part of my service, for which 1 think that I 
have much cause to bless God. I found thiaman terribly 
profane and wicked. But J soon found that he had not 
lost every element of moral feeling. Afler the visits of a 
few days, I observed that he fell upon his knees when I 
was about to pray with him. Some time afler this, he 
began to respond the amen at the close of our prayers. 
And at lost, such was the strength of his emotions, that 
while I was praying with him, he haa broken out in an 
importunity of supplication, the most heart-rending which 
I have ever heard from the lips of man. In addition to 
my daily visits to his cell, 1 passed with him tho evening 
previous to his death ; and I was with him on the next 
morning, till a few minutes before the time when he was 
led out to be executed. I had said and done all that I 
could say or do, lo affect, and to direct his miad ; and 
Caeling, as 1 did, that my duty towards him was done, I 
left him. He died, as I am told, in the manner in which 
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I hoped that he would die ; with the pnjer in hie heart, 
and upon his lipa, Ood be merdfulto me a sinner ! 

You ask me, how much time and exertion my aenricei 
require 1 I answer, that I give to them all my time, and . 
all my strength. Most of those whom I now visit live 8t 
the north part of the town. But I also visit femiliea in 
the eastern, western, and southern sections of the city ; 
and not a week passes, in which I am not extending my 
charge. Two more missionaries, within three months, 
might find duty enough to fill up every waking hoar. 

It may not be amiss to add, that I have numbered two 
hundred and eighty three visits made to the people of 
my charge. Besides these, however, I have been into 
many families, of whom I learned that they regularly 
worship with some one of our religious societies, and 
whom, therefore, I visited no more. Nor do I include in 
this number of visits, those which I made to Ckdaon- in 
prison ; nor those which I have made in the hooae of 
correction. 

With great respect, 

JOSEPH TUCKERMAN. 

Boston, February 5th, 1827. 



SECOND QUARTERLY REPORT* 

OF THE 

BOSTON MISSIONARY. 

To the Executive Committee of the 

American Unitarian Association. 

Gentlemen, 

Within the past six months I have heen connected, 
as a Christian minister, with more than a hundred iami- 

* This Report has not before been printed. 



lies. Some of tliese femiUes have been broken up, and 
others have removed where I have not been able to find 
them. But I have Btill more than ninety in my charge ; 
and, within the hst three moniha, 1 have made a little 
over five hundred visits. 

You will readily believe, that It would be very easy to 
giye you a long report of what I have seen and heard in 
these visits, and a long detail of what I have said, and 
hoped, and feared. Should I ever find time to write upon 
these subjects, I may perhaps bring them in some form, 
before the pnblic. But general statements are all that 
yon will expect from me. 

Among the families which I visit as their paslor, thertr 
aie some which not only are not poor, but whose ciicam- 
st&nces, in respect to property, are very comfortable ; and 
I have great pleasure in telling you, that they cooperate 
with me, as they hare opportanily, in my plans andefibrU 
for the relief and improvement of the poor. 1 am con- 
nected with some families of this class, which would be 
a blessing to any community. 

Another class of those whom I visit consists of fam^ 
lies, which, from various causes, have not been able to 
aeoamulate property. There are widows, and there ara 
tame hnsbands, who can provide for their families, and 
who maintain order, and'find happiness, in their families, 
while they all have health, and while they can find rego- 
I&remployment. Butina longfaihireof the employment 
on winch thev depend for their support, or in a long sick- 
ness, the little that was laid up is exhausted ; and, ir 
they are not relieved by private bounty, they must incar 
debts, which weigh down the spirits, and produce feelings 
of discouragement and misery, for relief from which ihey 
resort to intempcranee. I have cause to believe thai, 
through the kindness of those who have supplied m^ 
poors' pnrsM, I have been enabled to do important good 
tunong this class of my new friemla, b; administering to 
their relief in the time when relief was most wanted. 
And 1 am sura that this is a eliarity, «n which, if they 
wklisss it, angels may asnilu with heavenly comptaeeney. 
ktliat I have witu eased aspirationsof as pureagraU- 
* a small bemowiMDt, which, however, aith« time 
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was greatly wanted, as often ascends to heaven. Even t 
little which is so grren, by saving him or her who re- 
ceives it from the discouragements of debt, may save them 
also from intemperance, from pauperism, and from ruin. 

I have much wished to do something for the recovery 
of the intemperate. But I have been still more solicitous 
to do what may be done, to save those from intemper- 
ance, who are constantly exposed to it ; and of whom 
indeed we may well marvel, if they become not its vic- 
tims. I wish always to act upon the principle, that hu- 
man nature is never to be given up ; that there is no 
condition of the vicious so desperate, as to forbid efforts 
for their recovery, I have therefore no sympathy with 
those who say to us, " let the confirmed drunkard perish." 
While he lives, he is not without the pale of God's mercy, 
for it is this mercy that sustains him, even while he so 
wickedly abuses it. But I believe that very much may 
be done by frequent intercourse, by faithful conversation, 
and by well selected tracts, to restrain from this deso* 
lating sin. In this department of my service, I have 
reason to hope that I have not altogether labored in vain. 

I visit in a few very vicious, and very corrupted fami- 
lies. Whether I am thus doing any immediate good, is 
indeed very doubtful. But the time of sickness, or of 
some other great affliction, may tjome to them, when they 
may be in a condition to receive impressions, of which 
they are now unsusceptible ; and I shall be well repaid 
for the sacrifices that are required in maintaining an ac- 
quaintance with them, if I may then be an instrument of 
bringing them to repentance and to God. 

I have spoken of the frequency of the removals of some 
whom I visit. There are families which, I believe, are 
never more than a few months in a place. They are com- 
pelled to remove by inability to pay their rent ; and, to es- 
cape from the little debts which they have contracted in the 
neighborhood in which, for a short time, they have been 
located. They go to no church ; and they are known by'no 
minister, unless indeed a missionary steps in to visit them. 
And yet these are not always very vicious families. The 
husband of this class, or the widowed mother, or the 
mother who is forsaken by her husband, is thriflless, 
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inefficient, and not entirely temperate ; but yet not con- 
firmed in any of the grosser vices. Here, then, I think 
the service of a missionary to be greatly useful. He 
does what he can to animate and encourage these parents 
to better efforts than they have yet made for themselves, 
and their families. He takes care that their children 
are kept at school. He gives to them in his conversation, 
and in the tracts which he leaves with them, all the reli- 
gious instruction they receive. Without his care, they 
would be beyond the reach of any of the direct influen- 
ces of our religion. 

Let me say a word of the moral exposures of the poor, 
for they are indeed hardly to be conceived but by those 
who are intimately acquainted with the poor. We must 
ffo into the rooms in which they live, and see how they 
Mve, and what they suffer there, to feel as we should feel 
for them, and to realize the extent and the strength of 
their claims upon us. Take the case of a mother, whose 
intemperate husband is daily spending his small earnings 
to obtain the rum which he drinks daily ; who is herself 
working like a slave, when she can get work, to procure 
bread for her children ; whose ragged children are not 
only every day so treated by their father, that they lose, 
as far as children can lose, all affection for him, but who 
are at once the daily witnesses of his profancness and 
degradation, and who are even daily encouraged by him 
to disobey their mother ; I say, what are you to look for 
in these children, but that they will be as vicious and 
debased as their father 1 I can take you from house to 
house into families of this description; Or, suppose the 
case of an intemperate mother, or where both parents are 
intemperate. Rum is here the chief ingredient of break- 
fast, of dinner, and of supper. Is it wonderful, then, 
that there should be not a few among us, who are drunk- 
ards at the age of 14 or 15 years ? Or, does it excite any 
surprise, that children who are reared under such influ- 
ences, will not go to school ? At 9 or 10 years of age 
they are wholly beyond parental control. Their home is 
in the streets ; and they go to the habitations of their 
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parents, only to obtain a supply of the wants which they 
cannot supply elsewhere. It is a matter of course, there- 
fore, that they should not only be intemperate, but pro- 
fiine, deceitful and dishonest* No plan could be devised 
for their moral ruin, more certain in its results, than the 
▼ery manner in which they are now living. Will any 
one say, that this is a necessary evil 1 I cannot think so. 
The obligation is most solemn upon those to whom 
Ood has given the meajfis of rescuing these young im- 
mortals from perdition, to attempt at least what may be 
attempted for their rescue. These children are now in 
a regular course of training for the House of Correction, 
and for the State Prison. My heart has ached to see a 
mother, and to hear her sobs of anguish, at the House of 
Correction, while she was visiting her son there, who was 
only 14 years old ; and to see this boy, after weeping 
for a few moments with his agonized mother, return to 
be a companion of convicts, with five or six of whom he 
must be shut up at night in a cell, where he may learn 
more of the mysteries of iniquity in eight nights, than 
he would acquire in as many years by his own unaided 
experience. Government has a right to employ any 
means that are requisite for the prevention of so great an 
evil ; and a power should be delegated to men who will 
faithfully exercise it, of taking children who are so ex- 
posed from the condition in which they now arc, and of 
placing them, as far as may be, beyond the reach of the 
temptations, which otherwise will inevitably prove their 
destruction. I am aware that the difficulties of the case 
are great. But they are not insuperable. — I suggest the 
subject, only because I wish that attention may be di- 
rected to it. 

For some weeks past, either on Thursday or Saturday 
afternoon, I have met the children who live in the neigh- 
borhood of my Lecture Room, to pass an hour there. 
The time so passed we call the pleasant hour. It is 
opened and closed with a very short prayer, and religious 
instruction is one of the objects of the meeting. But 
this instruction is given rather incidentally, than directly. 
I give them familiar lectures upon subjects of natural 



history ; and I begin each exercise by questions respecU 
ing the preceding lecture. The service is popular among 
the children ; and 1 hope that it will be a. means ofexcit' 
ing in them a thirst of knowledge, a taste at once for 
intellectuai and moral gralificatiop, and an early icver- 
ence and love of Him, of whose wisdom and goodness I 
am thus enabled to furnish them with so many testimo- 
nies in liis works. 

The Sunday evening services of the Lecture Room 
are continued, and the room is uniformly well filled with 
attentive hearers. I wish that it were possible to obtain a 
permaneul free lecture room iu the section of the city in 
which 1 now olTiciate on Sunday evenings. This might 
be done at a small cost, compared with the good that 
might be looked for from it Our preRenI room is not 
large enough to accommodate all who are disposed to 
unite with us. Besides, some aged people find it difficult, 
in the evening, to ascend two flights of stairs. If we 
could obtain a cheap building as a permanent place of 
worship, I think that it would not be difficult to obtain 
a supply of the pulpit half of each Sunday, as well as for 
the evening service. Is there no one among us who is at 
ODce able, and who so loves the poor, that he is willing to 
build for them a synagogue? 

Very respectfully, 

(JOSEPH TUCKERMAN. 
TON, May 5, 1827. 
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ind 9 (of the Report) mention is made of 
lurney to the Western Stales. During his 
absence it was his custom to write letters in ihe form ofa 
journal, which wete at different times sent to the Secre- 
tary, and since his return he has prepared an abstract of 
the intelligence collected by him on his lour. From 
these papers the following cxtracis are made, with the 
design of showing his route, and the opportunities which 
he enjoyed for accomplishing tlie objects of hia mission. 
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and also of communicating to the membeis of the Associ- 
ation such information oUained by him as may be gene- 
rally interesting ; many personal details and remarks are 
omitted, as they were not intended for publication. Most 
of the extracts now given have already been {printed is 
the Christian Register, but it seems proper to offer here 
a general view of Mr Thomas' labors. This is all which 
is attempted in the following abridgment of his journals. 

Mr Thomas left Boston April 10, 1826, and proceeded 
by way of Providence^ to New York and Philadelphia. 
These places are too well known to need any notice. 
From Philadelphia he took the stage coach to Harrisburg, 
the seat of government of Pennsylvania, where he found 
the Unitarians exerting themselves to build a church, 
which they have since completed. He says, '* the present 
members of the society are very zealous, and their opin- 
ions arc spreading as rapidly as could be expected. It is 
an important and flourishing place." He next visited 
Northumberland y where he was cordially received by 
Rev. Mr Kay, of whom he thus speaks : 

** I know of nothing but pure zeal, and the grave of 
Priestley, that can induce him to remain here, for he has 
talents that would support him handsomely in New-Eng- 
land. I have spent much time in the family of Mr Bel- 
las of Sunbury, about two miles from N. He has given 
you so particular an account of the religious affairs of 
this place and its vicinity, that I shall only add a descrip- 
tion of the meeting houses in Northumberland. Of 
these there are three ; those of the Methodists and Pres- 
byterians are one story wooden buildings, not painted, 
and I should judge 16 by 18 feet. The Unitarian church 
is a two story brick building, 25 or 30 feet square." 

Mr Thomas pursued his journey to Pittsburg, where he 
was detained by sickness, in the family of Mr Swai^- 
welder, the minister of the small Unitarian society of 
that place. From Pittsburg (Penn.) he writes : 

** Of the eastern and middle parts of this State your cor- 
respondents have given you more information than I can. 
SJQce my arrival here I have made many inquiries con- 
cerning the religjous and mocal condition of the pant of 
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ihe State west of the mountains. I tind from Mr Swaitz- 
welder, who is well acquainted with this part of the State, 
having travelled eleven years as an itinerant Methodist, 
and who is now excommunicated for liie Unitarian views, 
that there is much more attention paid to religion than 
in the middle and eastern counties. The principal de- 
norainations this side of the mountains, are the Presby- 
terians and Methodists. There are a few Lutherans, 
Catholics, and Covenanters. There is much bigotry and 
fanaticism, together with a general regard to religion and 
public worship, though of the ' orthodox ' kind. There 
are two or three churches in almost every town. The 
Presbyterian clergy are required to have some knowledge 
of the Latin end Greek languages, and arc tolerably well 
informed. Letter tlian those of any other sect. The Gen- 
eral Assembly of Presbyterians throughout the Stales, have 
passed a vote for the establishment of a Theological Sem- 
inary in ihe West. In Washington and Greene counties, 
at the south west corner of the State, a gentleman, whose 
name is Campbell, has circulated a paper of a liberal 
cast, which has effected something towards doing away 
the thick cloud of bigotry that enveloped them. In this 
State there are no public echools except for the children 
of paupers. I have heard of but one missionary or agent 
■n these parts from any society whatever ; and he is a 
Methodist, travelling with the profeitsed object of exciting 
attention to religion among the masonic lodges in the 
West. — I can give you a more particular account of this 
place. Pittsburg contains about 12.000 inhabitants, col- 
lected from all parts of the world. It is a. universal work- 
shop for mechanics of every description. Among this 
heterogeneous and smoky mass of population, the three 
principal sects are the Presbyterians, Methodists, and 
Catholics. Of the three, the Presbyterians are the moat 
numerous. They have two churches, and number from 
800 to 1000 members. The Melhodists have two 
churches, and number between 7 and SOO members. The 
Catholics have one church, and from t> to 700 members. 
The Episcopalians have one church and from R to 4<X) 
Qiembers ; I understand it to be a rich society. Betides 
t, the [Jniiarians, Covenanters, Secedera, Lutherans 
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or German Reformed, and the Unionists have each one 
church. These societies are small, and I have not been 
able to form a probable estimate of their numbers; 
with the exception of the Unitarian society. The Union- 
ists are a few malecontents who le^ the Presbyterians, 
Covenanters, and Seceders, and formed a society by 
themselves. The Unitarian society consists of about 30 
members, who openly avow their sentiments and meet 
regularly on Sundays. They have an average congrega- 
tion of from 50 to 60 individuals. The members live in 
hope, supporting one another by friendly intercourse, kind 
offices, and the warmest christian feelings, unalloyed by 
violence towards their oppressors, or unprofitable zeal 
among themselves. — I have made several attempts to find 
a bookseller of a different denomination, who would take 
a few tracts on commission,, for prejudices are here so 
strong, they will not take them from a Unitarian, but I 
have not succeeded. Even printers will not insert com- 
munications in answer to direct attacks on Unitarians. 
Our friends in this part of the country look with confi- 
dence on our cause, since the formation of the Associa- 
tion, and the introduction of system, to aid oar efforts. 
Only the sight of one from the East, who can assure them 
that there is one spot where Unitarianism is not a re- 
proach, seems to increase their efforts and their zeal. — 
As to obtaining subscribers to the Association, I find they 
do not think it worth while to subscribe $1, and draw 
their tracts from so great a distance, and whatever they 
can expend they believe will be better employed in sup- 
porting the cause immediately around them ; so that 
I do not expect to get & single subscriber, unless I find 
some isolated Unitarian, who is not in the neighborhood 
of any society constantly requiring his assistance. — I 
intend to visit the shire towns of the counties bordering 
on, and near to the river on the Ohio side, until I come to 
Kentucky. I shall then, by the advice of all our friends 
here, travel on horseback." 

From Pittsburg, Mr Thomas passed, as he intended, 
into the state of Ohio ; in which as he prosecuted his 
journey, he made the following remarks. 

'* Jefferson county, Ohio, contains about 19,000 iiw 
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habitants. The Presbyterians compose odb third ; the 
Methodists another; aod 1000 Quakers, with Episcopa- 
lians, Seceders, and Christiana, another. Of the ihree 
laat sects, the EpJscupaJians are the most numerous ; the 
ChrialiauH are few. — Sieubenville, the county town, con- 
tains about 3500 inhabitants. There is here a large 
society of Presbyterians ; they have a respectable young 
man, from Princeton College, for their minister. Their 
number 1 have not been able to ascertain. The Metho- 
dists, in IS24, returned, as members of their eoctely in 
this place, 285. Their increase has not been rapid. 
There is a small, but respectable society of Episcopalians ; 
besides these, there are Quakers, a few Seceders, ant! 
Chrislians. The society of Christians, during the last 
year, amounted to 120; ihey have, for some time past, 
been destitute of a preacher, and their numbers have 
decreased. I was here introduced to a young man, who 
has come from the centre of the Christians in the west 
part of this state, to watch over and foster the interests of 
Ibis society. He gave ine the names of several of the 
elders among the Christians in the western part of the 
state. He states that the Christian denomination are 
universally opposed to the doctrine of the Trinity, and 
that many of them carry their opinions against church 
government to the extent, that they are unwilling to have 
sny kind of ministry sepamie from the giiled members of 
the congregation. This is the point on which they are 
divided. I shall however be able to give a better account 
of them hereafter, — In Harrison county, joining Jelfer- 
•on on the west, I was informed, that the Presbyterians 
and Methodists arc so nearly equal, that religious tenets 
form the point of canlention in ilieJr elections ; the cast- 
ing vote is in the power of the Quakers. — Wheeling, 
on the Virginia side of the river, contains near 3000 in- 
habitants. I attended ihe Episcopal church in the morning; 
the congregation, to the number of perhaps S50, com- 
fortably filled the house. It was communion day, and 
the minister thus addressed them. ' I have here nothing 
to do with names or seels ; I would that all who feel them- 
selves penitent sinners, should partake with us at the 
table of our common Lord.' The next morning, Mr 
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ArmsUong, the clergyman^ coocluding, from my seat in 
church, that I was a stranger, called on me. I found 
him an intelligent gentleman, and a Trinitarian without 
bigotry. He was born in Scotland, educated in England, 
and is near 60 years old. His church, he has been 
five years in forming. The communicants are 42 or 3. 
He visits many places in the vicinity of Wheeling. In 
the afternoon, I attended the Presbyterian church. Tiie 
congregation consisted of about 1 00 ; — there were, proba- 
bly, twice that number in the morning, as church is 
here less frequented in the adernoon. The preaching 
was of a respectable order. The Presbyterian church 
had the attendance of between 50 and 60 children at their 
Sunday School, between meetings. The Catholics have 
a small society in this place, but no minister. The Meth- 
odists are numerous ; in 1824, they returned 865 as mem- 
bers of their society ; they have somewhat decreased 
since that time. 

"From Wheeling, I recrossed the river, and rode 10 
miles, to St Clairsville, the shire town of Belmont county. 
The town contains 720 inhabitants. There are Quaker, 
Episcopalian, Methodist, and Presbyterian churches in 
the place : they are built near together, and are one 
or two story brick buildings, without steeples or bells. I 
left St Clairsville for Marietta. At Morristown, 1 1 miles, I 
stopped to rest my horse. Here a circumstance took place, 
the relation of which, I trust, needs no apology. I was mak- 
ing inquiries of the aged inn-keeper concerning the chris- 
tian denominations in the place, and among others, I ask- 
ed him if there were any Unitarians; ' What ! ' says he, 
* you don't call them christians !' ' Yes Sir, I do.' * Why 
folks say here, they are Deists.' * Do you know Sir, what 
they profess V ' No, they don't believe anything.' I then 
handed him a little book containing the Unitarian faith ; 
^fter he had read it, I asked him how he liked it. He 
said there was no hurt in it ; it was like his bible. I 
gave him one or two tracts, and the old man bade me a kind 
good bye, convinced that there was a difference between 
a Unitarian and a Deist. Morristown is small, containing 
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aboul 200 inhabitants. Tliere U no educated minister 
in the place. I next stopped at Barnesville, 12 miles; it 
is a thriving place containing about J50 inhabitants. 
There are here two small churches belonging to the 
Quakers and Presbyterians. — Wed. 17th 1 rode 11 miles 
to Woodslield, the shire town of Monroe county. 1 there 
found a farmer who was a Unitarian. He said there 
were three or four in the place, and solicited some tracts 
for distribution. He wished me to stay over night and 
preach in the evening, stating that there was no settled 
minister or established church in the place except the 
Methodist. Woodsfield h small, containing about 300 
inhabitaiita, and has a log court house with a family in 
the basement atury. — May IStli I arrived at Marietta. 
It is the awAi beautiful town I ever visited. It combines 
all the beauties of town and country scenery ; but when 
you leave the public road that lies along the river, the 
streets are grown over wiih grass, there appears to be a 

Grfect stagnation of business, many of the houses are 
1 desolate, the occupants having been, some swept off, 
nod others fi ightened away by fevers. The town has con- 
tained 170U inhabitants, but within the last three years 
that number has diminished. There are but two regu- 
lar societies, the Congregational and the Methodist. The 
Methodists are very few, their church ia a small one story 
building. — The ministers in this part of the State, with the 
exception of the Presbyterian a, are of the lower orders 
ofsociely. The churches and ministers are almost entirely 
confined to the abire towns ; the inhabitants are scattered 
along the creeks and small streams, so that distance pre- 
vents the formation of churches in other parts of the coun- 
ties. The clergy are assisting us by declaiming against 
Its ; they thus excite a spirit o< inquiry. The south-east part 
of Ohio contains many settlers from New England. They 
are dissatisfied with the, Presbyterian church government, 
as something arbitrary, and to them, an innovation. They 
need sime one lo tell them and others of Unitananism, 
what it is, for here it is represented by the Preshyleriana 
as worse than Deism. In the shire towns, I think Uni- 
tarian preachers could obtain the use of the court-houses, 
and they would bave respectable audiences; but tliey 
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would receive little open support at first. — Monroe, Mor- 
gan, Washington, Meigs, Gallia, Jackson, Lawrence, 
Scioto and Pike counties are rough and thinly settled. 
The inhabitants cannot, in one day's ride, get together in 
sufficient numbers to form congregations. They are ge- 
nerally a sober and religious people. Gallipolis is about 
a third as large as Marietta, and the other parts of Gallia 
county, together with Meigs^ Lawrence, Pike, Jackson 
and Scioto counties are so rough and so thinly settled, that 
it would be useless to visit them. It is the poorest 
part of the state. To go from Marietta to Athens, 
and thence to Chilicothe, thence to West Union will 
be nearer and more useful than a river route. 

From Marietta Mr Thomas accordingly rode to Athens, 
where he says, **I was introduced to President Wilson, and 
the professors of the Institution, who are firm Presbyteri- 
ans. There is but one meetinghouse in the town, and 
that a small building, belonging to the Methodists. The 
Presbyterians occupy the court-house. The Presbyteri- 
ans and the Methodists are equal as to numbers. There 
are several Christians in the county. — From Athens, I 
visited Chilicothe, in Ross county, 50 miles. Having 
made a change in my route, I had no letters to this 
place, but from general inquiries I learnt that the town 
contained about 2800 inhabitants, that the Methodists 
are generally thought to be the most numerous, and the 
Presbyterians next. The Episcopalians and Baptists are 
few. There are some Universal ists, but they seldom 
have preaching : there are also some scattered Christians, 
but I could hear of no societies among them. — From 
Chilicothe, I went to West Union, in Adams county, 
60 miles. I was there introduced to the Presbyterian 
clergyman, who told me that there were three Presby- 
terian churches in the county, of 100 members each, 
that his church numbered 130. The Methodists in 
1824, made returns of 814, as members of their society in 
this county, under the head, * Brush Creek.' There 
are a few scattered Christians in this county. In 
Brown county, joining Adams on the west, I was inform- 
ed that the Christians were very numerous. In this, and 
the neighboring counties the Sabbath and its institutions 
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iie punctually regnrded ; Suuday schools are very com- 
mon, especially among the Presbyterians." 

'' On looking over my memoranda, I find a request, 
that I would visit Mr Sarjent, who, I incidentally heard, 
was resident near West Union, on Brush Creek, (Ohio) 
BUperiotending the publication of his (taper, which is ex- 
ecuted al the West Union press. He also has a society 
7 miles out or town. On Sunday, May 2Sth, I attended 
hia meeting, where 1 found a congregation assembled, to 
the number of 48 or 50. I entered their small one story 
log mee ling-house, with the old tnnn, who shook hands 
with his people as he passed to the opposite side of the 
room, where a bench, made by spliiling a log and setting 
uppnrtorit on four pegs, was appropriated to bis use. 
After he had sealed himself, he took his saddle bans 
across his knees, and drew out a bundle nicely rolled up 
in a piece of deerskin, which proved to be his biblo and 
hymn book. Ader a few impressive remarks on the occ^ 
sion for which we were assembled, he commenced his 
services by reading ami singing a hymti, at the close of 
which the whole congregation knelt in prayer. As the 
old man raised his eyes and withered hands towards 
heaven, his white locks fell back on his shoulders, and 
beseemed like devotion personified. He continued in 
prayer nearly an hour, during which time there was nei- 
ther shouting nor groaning ; the only responses were oo- 
caaional amens, uttered in tones of deep devotional feel- 
ing. After the prayer he continued to speak for two or 
three hours, during which time many of them felt the 
want of temporal as well as spiritual iood, and drew forth 
their several budgets of provision, which they very quietly 
disposed of. ! joined them in the concluding prayer, 
and I can truly say that I never felt in a more devotional 
frame, than while tlius worshipping that Being, who ac- 
cepts our heart rendered services, whether olt'ered be- 
neath a vaulted dome, or a brush l hatched hovel. Mr 
Sarjent and his hearers are united in their ai;ntimotit«, 
which are these. Tlicy believe in one God, the Father 
Almighty ; they believe Jesus lo bo inferior and depend- 
ont on God : they deny the natural immortality of the soul, 
asserting that Je.tus of Nazareth, he atone hath immor- 
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tality, and that^ afler the fall immortality was the gift 
which Christ came to bestow on his followers only ; they 
deny the doctrine of endless misery^ believing that when 
a wicked man dies^ he is not annihilated, but his spirit 
returns to the ' ocean of Deity/ whence it was given, 
and his body returns to the dust ; they deny the doctrine 
of a future resurrection, believing that when a man be- 
comes religious, it is his resurrection from the dead, and 
that afler death, he passes immediately to a happy state 
of existence. Mr Sarjent has been a preacher in this 
part of the country for thirty years ; he is poor and vio- 
lently persecuted by the Presbyterians : he says that 
when they found they could not destroy his church 
by preaching to them, which he gives them liberty to do 
whenever ' he is absent, they then attacked his private 
character. He again and again requested me to express 
his warmest sentiments of gratitude and affection to you ; 
he says his religious views have been altered and im- 
proved since his correspondence with Unitarians in the 
East. He informed me that there were three other 
churches or preachers of the same denomination, viz : 
Matthias Croy, Gallia county, Ohio, Evan Miles, Jefferson 
county, Indiana, and Aylette Rains, Crawford county, 
Indiana. Thoy style' themselves, * The Free Church ; ' 
they are distinct from the Christians." 

" Maysville, on the Kentucky side, is 17 miles from 
West Union. The gentleman to whom I had a letter, 
was absent. I learnt that the place contained respectable 
Methodist, Baptist, and Episcopal churches. — From Mays- 
ville I took the road to Paris, in Bourbon county, (Ken- 
tucky,) where I visited the venerable Mr Eastin. From 
him I expected more information than from any other 
source in the West, but was disappointed. I found him 
confined to his bed, and, he thought, near his grave. He 
has a Unitarian church near Paris, consisting of about 
35 members, who are mostly old men ; he also visits an- 
other society on Kane Ridge, of 10 members. He is 
the same Eastin, whose letters are published in the third 
volume of the Unitarian Miscellany. — By his advice I 
went the next morning to Georgetown, the shire town of 
Scott county. I there saw Mr Stone, who may be con- 



sideied the head of the ChriatiaDs," thronghout this and 
the Western Slales, bolh as a *riter and a preacher. He 
inroimed me, thai Mr Badger viahed liira last winter, for 
the purpose of ascertaining the stale of the Chriniao 
church ; that during his stay, an aaaeniblj of the elders 
was called, and the number of churches, preachers, and 
church members, was committed to writing, and gJTen to 
him, as official information to lay before the public ; this 
he has done in the Gospel Luminary, publiahed at West 
Bloomfield, (New York,) Vol. ii. No. 4. I have seen 
three numbers of this work, which contain minute in- 
formation, and as far as my observation has extended, it 
is correct. In udditioD to what you may learn from these, 
Mr Stone is desirous to open a communication between 
Unitarians in the East and We.st. J gave him duplicates 
of all the tracts of the Association, which he said he 
would present in turn to all the elders in his vicinity. 
Mt Slone farther states, that they approve of the Chris- 
tiau Disciple, a few copies of which are in circulation 
among them. They are about publishing a periodical 
work at Cincinnati ; Mr Stone is appointed editor. 
They have published a new edition of Mr Worcester's 
writings. Mr Stone is regarded as a worthy and pious 
man; once rich, but he has emancipated his slaves at 
the expense of the luxuries of life, though he still pos- 
sesses a competency. He slates that the Christians 
are opposed to slavery, which renders them unpopular 
with many. The preachers among them have freed 
theit slaves. There are several professional men among 
the Christians in this State. — While with Mr Stone, 1 
attended a union, monthly prayer meeting, of the Chris- 
tians, Mclhodisls, and Baptists. They maintained perfect 
order. There was neither shouting, groaning nor 
screaming; the one that prayed last, invited some one 
to succeed him : the house was full, and the audi- 
ence, to the number, probably, of 300, were respec- 
table, serious and attentive; the house belonged to the 
Christians, and is situated in tlie centre of George- 
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town. — ^What I have seen of Kentucky, and the informa- 
tion I have gained from Mr Stone, have convinced me, 
that it would be of little importance to spend any more 
time in this State. I shall therefore go from this place 
by way of Lexington and Frankfort, to Cincinnati, and 
thence to Louisville. — In this State, Tennessee, and Ala- 
bama, I should judge, that Presbyterianism is on the de- 
cline. The people say they will not endure priestriding, 
as they here term the Presbyterian church government 
Mr Stone remarked, that were he to name the different 
denominations in these three States according to their 
numbers, he should place the Methodists first, the Bap- 
tists and Christians next, then the Presbyterians, Episco- 
palians and Catholics. Sunday Schools are common in 
this State among all denominations.'' 

''On Sunday, June 4th, I attended the Episcopal church 
in Lexington. The congregation I should estimate at 
300. It was communion day^ 23 persons approached 
the altar, among whom were four males. The following 
account of the churches in Lexington is copied from in- 
formation furnished me by a gentleman who resides in the 
place. I. Roman, Holy Cross, small, service once a 
month. 2. Episcopal, Christ Church, large, highly re- 
spectable, intelligent, the house in good taste, an organ, 
the minister a graduate of Dartmouth, pews taxed. 3. 
Presbyterians, 1st, large, many families from the country, 
respectable, minister not academically educated, pew 
taxes. 4. Presbyterian, 2nd, not very large, respectable, 
minister a graduate of Princeton, pew taxes. 5. Presby- 
terian, 3d, formerly of the Associate Reformed, now 
independent, very small, minister old and infirm, worship 
seldom. 6. Baptist, large, not many educated people, 
minister has the degree of D. D. seats free. 7. Metho- 
dists, very large, tolerant, amiable and pious, seats free. 
8. Independent Methodist, not very large, liberal, amiable, 
devout, the minister a physician, also philanthropic and 
useful, seats free. 9. African church, house small, ne- 
groes many, devoted to noise and ignorance." 

On his arrival at Frankfort, Mr Thoma^was suddenly 
and violently seized with fever ; but by immediate use of 
remedies, overcame the disorder, and cohtinued his jour- 
ney. 
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" The oDly village on ihe road from Frankfort (Ken- 
tucky) to Cincinaaii, (Ohio) a. illstiince of 100 miles, is 
WUliaiDstown ; it contains between 1 and 200 inhabit- 
ants, nnd a Methodist and a Baptist meeting-house, both 
log buildings. The meetings were well attended in the 
morning, but the object seemed to be to bring together 
people for the sports of the afternoon. I did not witness 
a horserace or cock-iight, but 1 was told that (hey were 
not uncommon in that place on the Sabbath. I could 
bear of no Christians in the neighborhood. — In Cincin- 
nati I spent three days. I found here many Unitarians, 
among whom are three of the most inQuenlial men in the 
city. I shall pass through Cincinnati on my return from 
the West, and shall then ascertain the numbers and 
strength of the different sects in the place." 

From Cincinnati to Louisville, in Kentucky, 130 miles, 
Mr Thomas, learning that there were no villages on the 
road, that would compensate him for the delay of visiting 
them, passed down the river in the steamboat. Of the 
latter place he writes, 

" I attended in the morning the Episcopal church. It 
is a fine building, and was filled with the mosl /asAioiioble 
people in Louisville. The congregation may have been 
200. They have but one service in the day, as it is not 
fashionable to attend church in the afternoon. There is 
a respectable Presbyterian church and society, but their 
minister was absent. At noon 1 attended two Sunday 
schools, one at the Presbyterian, and the other at the 
Methodist cburch. In the two schools there were nearly 
200 pupils. All, of every denomination, send their chil- 
dren to these two schools. The exercises consisted in 
learning to read, and in reading and reciting hymns and 

Srtions of scripture. In the afternoon I attended the 
ethodist church, where the preacher exerted the uimosi 
power of his lungs to an audience of less than 200 per- 
sons, There is one Baptist church of good standing, aud 
a Catholic church, attended by a regular priest oug« a 
month. There are also two African churches, with 
preachers suited to the understanding of the ?1avei. In 
the county are several meeting-houses, for the Presbyto- 
rians, IlaptiEia, and Methodists, indiscriiutnatcly. 'Ilisy 
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were extremely anxious here, as well as at all the large 
towns I have visited, that a Unitarian preacher should 
visit them." 

From Louisville Mr Thomas entered the State of In- 
diana and passed through Loyd, Harrison, and Crawford 
counties. His journal here furnishes the following ex- 
tracts. 

'* On my way from the neighborhood of Fredonia to 
Paoli, I called on brother David Stewart, one of the 
elders in the Christian church. He received me with 
great joy, and gave me the numbers of the churches in 
his vicinity. He stated that there were three churches 
in Crawford county, including 150 members ; three in 
Orange county, including 200 members ; three in Wash- 
ington county, including 300 members ; four in Harrison 
county ; four in Monroe county, including 500 members. 
He remarked in the course of our conversation, that he 
had oflen mentioned the subject of instituting a corres- 
pondence as a body with their Unitarian brethren in the 
East. From his house, I went to Paoli, the shire town 
of Orange county, containing 50 or 60 houses. I found 
a few Cluakers, Baptists, and Presbyterians, but no meet- 
ing-house other than the court-house.^ — From Paoli I rode 
9 miles to brother Lewis Byram's. He informed me 
that they had instituted a Sunday school in Paoli, where 
the children of parents of all denominatk)ns attend to 
the number of 100 and upwards. He is the principal of 
the school. They are also erecting a building in Paoli 
which they call the Seminary ; of this he is overseer and 
principal; he is also chairman of the Committee of Cor- 
respondence between the Conference, of which he is a 
member, and others of the same, and neighboring States. 
— I left brother Byram's, and rode to Hindostan, the 
shire town of Martin county, containing about 63 inhabit- 
ants, exclusive of one negro. — Friday, 23d, I breakfasted 
in Washington, the shire town of Daviess county. I 
made no acquaintances in the place; but learnt from 
general inquiry, that it contained between 2 and 300 in- 
habitants, and that Sunday schools were attended by men 
and women, as well as children, for the purpose of learn- 
ing to read and write. There are two small meeting- 




houses in Wasliinglon. — At niglil, I arrived at Viocennea, 
Kbos count;, cotilaining lotiU inhabitants ; of these the 
CatholicB number near 700 souls, and aOO voters. They 
lire erecting a splendid church, and the only oiie in the 
place. Their funds are procured from the Catholics al 
New Orleans, Bahimore, Cincinnati, &.c. There are a 
few churches in the county near Vincenncs, and a Pres- 
byterian minister resides in the town. The inhabitants 
are mostly foreigners. — After leaving Viiicenues, I called, 
ou brother Wasson, who resides 15 miles south of Priace- 
ton, Gibson county. He informed me, that there were 
four churches within six miles of him, containing 300 
members. I left with him, as wilh all the elders I have 
visited, a copy of each of our tracls. — June SOtli, I break- 
fasted at Harmony. There are here about 900 souls. 
They make no pretensions to religion, having metamor- 
phosed a fine large church into a work-shop. I might 
fill two or three sheets on the subject of the Harmony 
community ; but as it does not come within my province, 
I shall only add, that Sunday is a holiday ; they have two 
public balls a weelc, one every Tuesday, and one every 
Saturday niglit ; that the men played ball all yesterday 
afternoon ; that their corn-fields and vineyards are over- 
run with weeds ; that many of the leaders among them 
tie foreigners ; that a number have lel\ (hem ; and that 
Mr Owen has departed from his original plan, having 
established three separate communities whh clashing 
interests, viz. agricultural, mechanical, and literary, and 
having sold much of the property to individuals. I find 
there are many of the Christian brethren between this 
place and St Louis. 1 shall visit those that fall in my 

The nenl letter, received from Mr Thomas, was of n 
much later date than that from which the above passages 
are copied, and was written as he was returning from 
the West. His journal is thus continued ; 

"Since my last communication, [ have been, much of 
my time, in almost a wilderness country, little calculated to 
afford important religious information. Such ob^ivations 
respecting the worship, character, and rank in society uf 
difTerentsects, asl have liecn able to make, during a rapid 
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progress through a country where the name Unitarian is 
hardly known, I will now communicate. The information! 
have gained, has been from an acquaintance with preach- 
ers, and religious societies, of different denominations, 
both from their public exercises, and from private inter- 
course ; also, from gentlemen of intelligence, to whom I 
had introductory letters, and who have furnished me with 
necessary information, unattainable by personal observa- 
tion, during my short visits. — I crossed the Wabash, six 
miles below Harmony, and took the most direct route to 
St Louis. I passed through the shire towns of White, 
Hamilton, and Jefferson counties, and the towns Carlyle 
and Washington, in Washington county, and Lebanon 
and Illinois, in St Clair county, State of Illinois. These 
are the only towns I passed in travelling 160 or 170 miles, 
on one of the most public roads, and I may almost say, 
the only road, through the southern and middle parts of 
Illinois. The country is low and level, the water seldom 
good, and the streams of a sluggish, green, and unhealthy 
appearance. The land is mostly prairies, with a few 
cabins built on their borders. Under these circumstan- 
ces, the towns are, of course, small, and increase slowly. 
Those I have named, number from 40 to 100 souls. 
(When I mention the population of a town, I include only 
those who live on the town lots, as they are here termed, 
and not the inhabitants of the whole township.) The 
people are so few, and so scattered, and eminent preachers 
so seldom among them, that, to a considerable degree, 
they neglect the assembling of themselves together, either 
for public worship, or the organization of churches. In 
some of the towns, are no places for public worship ; in 
some, camp grounds with booths ; in some, court-houses ; 
and in a few, a small meeting-house, for all denominations, 
indiscriminately. For these reasons, I found it impossi- 
ble to form a correct estimate of the proportionate numbers 
of the different denominations. I learnt, that there were 
several societies of the Cumberland Presbyterians, a new 
sect, which sprang from the General Assembly Presbyte- 
rians. They were rejected by the Synod, because they 
sent out preachers, whom they believed to be ' gifted in 
teaching,' but who had not received an education and li- 



cense, BUch as are required by the roles of tlie Synod. 
The qualitications of teachers, and the doctrine of decrees, 
are the only material points in which they differ from the 
General Assembly Presbyterians. In their creeds, they 
omit those articles which express a belief in the doctrine 
of decrees, and substitute sentiments similar to those of 
the Methodists. The Methodist circuit riders are doing 
much for the cause of religion, in every part of the West. 
They carry their religion, as it were, to erery man's door. 
I meet their preachers in almost every part of the country. 
The following facta will give additional weight to an 
opinion I expressed in a previous letter, that the General 
Assembly Presbyterians are on the decline in the South 
and West. The Christian body, of which there are 15 
or 20,000 members, west of the mountains, originated 
from the Presbyterians, and are strictly Unitarian in their 
opinions of the Father and the Son. The Cumberland 
Presbyterians, who are numerous in Illinois and Missouri, 
also separated from the Presbyterians. Trinitarian mis- 
sionaries, from tlie East, I have heard of, but have never 
met with any. They are unpopular and unsuccessful in this 
section of the country ; perhaps, more ho, than any other 
class of preachers. This may, in part, be imputed to the 
eastern custom of reading sermons. In many places, the 
majority of a western audience seem to consider a written 
discourse as an acknowledgment of incapacity to give 
oral instructions, and withdraw their attention at the 
sight of a preacher's notes, as though lie were incapable 
of preaching the gospel. The state of society in a new 
country requires a different kind of preaching. They 
must have excitement. In the parts of Illinois under 
consideration, the inhabitants are emigrants from differ- 
ent parts, unac(|UBinted, and living at a distance from 
each other, with little neighborly intercourse. Thus sit- 
uated, they lose much of thai laudable pride and emula- 
tion, which are necessary to the good appearance of their 
persons, houses, and farms, and, at the same time, thay, 
ill n great tlej;ree, lose their religio 
might be useful to a few, but there 
and other Slates, in which thei: 
might be much more cxlcnsire." 
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'' July 2d, I arrived at St Louis, Missouri, which, ao 
cording to Col. Strother, and others, has a population of 
6 or 7000. From the appearance of the place, I should 
estimate the population at 4 or 5000. The Catholics 
have a large society. Their meeting-house is large, but 
unfinished ; their priest a man of education and talents. 
They have two services on the Sabbath : the morning 
sermon in French, the afternoon sermon in English. 
There are, also, a Presbyterian, and a Methodist society, 
each of w^hich has a convenient house for public worship. 
I attended the Catholic church in the morning, intending 
to go to the Presbyterian meeting in the afternoon, and 
to the Methodist in the evening. The Presbyterian 
* afternoon service was omitted, on account of a funeral, 
and the Methodists had no evening meeting. Mr S. re- 
marked that it was his opinion, that a good Unitarian 
preacher might soon attach to himself a large society of 
the most respectable citizens in the place. St Louis 
surpasses all places I have visited, unless it be Louis- 
ville, in fashion, and high notions of life; great liber- 
ality, (and I may almost say licentiousness) of opinion 
on religious subjects, prevails among them. Many of this 
class of people do not support Presbyterian preachers, 
because they do not agree with them in principles, nor 
are they willing to submit to a synod in matters of reli- 
gion ; they do not support the Catholics, because they 
do not believe in their ceremonies ; and those of other 
denominations are seldom men of education. Should a 
Unitarian preacher visit St Louis, I think he might ob- 
tain a liberal support ; but the manners and habits of the 
people are such, that, should he, in his zeal, hold his 
meetings in the market, or under the shade of a tree, he 
would fail of doing that good, which I think a missionary 
might do, were he to visit St Louis and St Charles under 
favorable circumstances. — July 4th, in the evening, I 
rode to St Charles, distant from St Louis 20 miles. Six 
miles this side of St Charles, I was overtaken by a violent 
storm ; the night set in extremely dark, the raiu fell in 
torrents, the wind rose, the dry trees fell crashing around 
me ; the road I knew not — the last three miles of the 
way were through bottom lands, frequently overflowed 
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from ihe Missouri, the mud knee deep, and the timber so 
(hick that the Toa.il was invisible. Under these circum- 
Etances, I arrived at the ferry at 10 o'clock. The ferry- 
man refused to carry me across till morning, but gave me 
leave to trade with his slaves, provided 1 ran my own 
risk. The wind was very high, we missed the landing, 
aud I got out in water two or three feel deep, and led my 
horse ashore. St Charles contains about 1000 inhabit- 
ants. There wore no meeting-houses in the place, though 
they usually have preaching of some kind. I spent the 
next day with Governor Miller, who receited me with 
great politeness and hospitality ; but St Charles not being 
his permanent place of residence, he could alToid me no 
farther account of the religious aflairs of the town, than 
that there was the usual variety of sentiment common 
in places settled by emigrants from different parts, and 
that they have not, aa yet, regular established preachern, 
or churches. In this state of things, I think a missionary 
would be well employed, were he to divide 'his time be- 
tween these two places." 

Mr Thomas was advised to follow his own judgment 
in respect to the route, which he should pursue, both go- 
ing and returning. Of his journey homeward, he says, 

"As I returned from Indiaua, I visited some of the wes- 
tern counties of Ohio, which together with those I had 
previously visited in the eastern and southern parts of the 
State, 1 deemed sulhcient to give a correct idea of the 
general state of religion in Ohio. And as little can be 
done except in large towns, I concluded that a rapid pro- 
gress through the centre of the slate would occupy all 
the time I could profitably spend in the West. 1 therefore, 
l>y the advice of those in Cinciuoati, whom I had consult- 
ed in forming my route westward, sold my horse at Lex- 
ington, and proceeded on a direct course through Cincia- 
nnti and Columbus to Cleveland. 

" Having recruited a little at St Louis and St Charles I 
commenced my homeward route, somewhat disli«arlened 
at the dreary extent of prarie and forest between me aud 
Cincinnati. I crossed the Mississippi a few miles above the 
mouth of the Missuuri. Just before I came to the bank of 
the Mississippi, the nearness ofwliich was concealed by a 
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fofest, a muddy creek crossed my path, to appearance 
not more than 3 feet deep. I tried my horse at three 
places but he refused to go. I thought him obstinate and 
struck him severely, when to my utter astonishment I 
found him swimming under me. The opposite bank was 
so steep I had to swim him some distance before he could 
effect a landing. On my arrival at the ferry, I learnt 
that I had crossed a creek of back water from the Mis- 
sissippi, then so high as to conceal the bridge. My pa- 
pers I saved by drying them with care. . After crossing 
the river, I passed through Alton and Milton in Madi- 
son county, Illinois, both inconsiderable villages, with oc- 
casional preaching from the Methodist circuit riders and 
the Presbyterian missionaries. They have a population 
of from 50 to a iOO souls. — On the same day I ar- 
rived at Edwardsville the county town of Madison county. 
It contains nearly 300 inhabitants. There is a society 
of General Assembly Presbyterians, also of Cumberland 
Presbyterians, and a few Baptists. The preacher of the 
Cumberland Presbyterians is a farmer, and resides in a 
log cabin near the village ; I called at his house, or cabin, 
and was kindly received. There are a few scattered 
Christians in the township, but I did not see any of them. 
Gov. Coles, the only person in the town to whom I had 
letters, was absent ; so that I had no letters to deliver 
between Edwardsville and Terre Haute. — Friday, 7th 
July, I stopped at Greenville, the seat of justice in Bond 
county; it is much smaller than Edwardsville. It has a 
small meeting-house for the accommodation of any that 
will use it. — On the 8th I stopped at Vandalia, the seat of 
government in Illinois. It formerly had a population of 
6 or 700, its present population is about 200. On Sun- 
day I expected to attend the different churches at Van- 
dalia, but on inquiry I found there was but one meeting 
in town on that day ; and that was called by a Methodist 
visitor. The Presbyterians occupy the state house, a 
small two story brick building, whenever they have a 
preacher. In the evening I left Vandalia and followed a 
southeast course so as to meet the road leading from Vin- 
cennes to St Louis ; otherwise I should have been 
obliged to lie out two nights on the grand prarie. — I pass- 
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rence counlf . It is a small village and has neither meeting 
houBCs nor preachers, except occasional visitors or some 
of the gifted brethren, ll has a population of 5t)or 60 
souls. Tlic same day I arrived at Ellison Prairie, oppo- 
site Vincennes, on the west bank of the Wabash. This 
prairie is 10 or 12 miles in extent, anil is settled almost 
exclusively by ChTiatians. It is generally known by the 
name of "The Christian Seulenient." There are nearly 
200 in the settlement, and it ia by far the largest and best 
'improvement'! have seen in Illinois. Thisissayingmuch 
in Iheir favor, though not more than their industry, good 
order, and christian charity justly claim. The superi- 
ority of their settlement does not consist in fine houses, 
for, like most others in the State, their dwellings are 
built of logs; their grounds arc well enclosed and culti- 
vated, their gardens neat though plain, and their good 
habits, manners, and morals proverbial, notwithstanding 
thestrong prejudices of sectarianism. Near this settle- 
ment is the residence of William Kiiikade.a man of clas- 
sical education and one of the leading elders of the so- 
ciety. He spends his time in preaching when able 
to Tide, and in keeping school when his health is too 
inhrm to admit of his travelling. I did not see him, for 
he was ignite unwell when I was at the settlement, so much 
BO that he was conlined to his bed ; besides, I had passed 
his house 12 miles before I knew where he lived. After 
leaving Ellison Prairie t crossed the Wabash, and entered 
Indiana at Vincennes," 

" July 12th, I left Vincennes for Terre Haute, distant 
60 miles. On my way thither, I passed through a village of 
Shakers, situated on the Wabaab, 12 miles north uf VJD- 
cennes. The village is remarkable for that neatness and 
simplicity, which are so eminently characteristics of the 
Shakers. The society consists of nearly 100 members; 
they are here, as well as in other places, accused by tho 
" world's people " of secret meetings for immoral purpo- 
ses ; it yet remains with the accusers to prove the charge. 
— In the evening, I arrived at Miriam, on the Wabash, 
and the seat of justice for Sullivan county. The vil- 
lage contains 15 or 30 families. — Tcrre Haute, the shire 
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town of Vigo county, is also on the Wabash. It has a 
population of about 300 ; one Presbyterian, and one 
Methodist society ; also a few Baptists and Christians, 
though not sufficiently numerous, in the immediate 
neighborhood of the village, to support regular preaching. 
The Methodists have a house for public worship, and 
preaching as often as their minister performs his circuit. 
The Presbyterians occupy the court-house. A few miles 
southwest from the town, on the Illinois side of the river, 
is the residence of two eminent preachers in the Chris- 
tian church, David McGahey, and Henry A. Palmer. I 
should have visited them, had they not been absent on a 
preaching tour. — Having learnt that the first 30 miles of 
my way towards Indianopolis, the seat of government, 
was through a thick forest, without a single habitation, 
and no road other than a bridle way, which was often 
concealed by thickets, I began to make some inquiries 
what course to pursue, when fortunately I met with a 
man who had lately passed through the same forest, and 
was now ready to return. We provided provender for 
our horses, and set forward on our journey. During the 
twilight, we crossed the ford at Eel river, and soon ar- 
rived at Bowling Green, the shire town of Clay county. 
This county was lately set off, and the shire town con- 
sists of three log cabins, in one of which I spent the 
night. The area in which these cabins are built, and on 
which the trees have been felled and burnt, contains 3 
acres, and is surrounded on every side by the primitive 
forest. — The next day I rode to Spencer, the seat of 
justice for Owen county, in hopes of attending meeting ; 
but on my arrival, I learnt that there was no meeting in 
the place, though the Methodists sometimes have preach- 
ing. The village contains 60 or 70 inhabitants ; it is 
situated on the bank of White river, which is generally 
thought sufficient to support steamboat navigation, during 
the spring months, as high up as Indianopolis ; it is of 
course increasing fast. — Bloomington, the shire town of 
Monroe county, where I next stopped, has a population 
of more than 300, a Presbyterian, a Methodist, and a 
Christian society. In the skirts of the village are two 
camp grounds with booths for public worship. The 
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Chiietians in Bloomingtan and its vicLuity constitute a 
numeruus Bod respectable part of ttie commuDLl}'. 1 
called on brother Henderson, a Christian preacher, and 
was received with joy when I made known the object of 
mj visit. He and his family had just returned from a 
communion meeting, which continued through Saturday 
and Sunday. Ho said they had a happy meeting, that 
five had professed religion, and that perfect order and 
christian conduct prevailed throughout the meeting. IJe 
rIso informed me that there were five churches in the vici- 
nity, consisting of from SO to 100 members each. He was 
pleaaed to hear of the progress of " that christian liberty 
wherewith Christ hath made us free," in the Eastern 
States, and was desirous to establish christian fellowship, 
by correspondence and cooperation. There is one clas- 
sically educated preacher in this neighborhood, who 
belongs to the Christian church. — In the evening, I 
continued my journey towards Indianopolis, where 1 
anived on the night of the 16th, having passed through 
Martinsville, the shire town of Morgan county, con- 
taining about 30 or 40 inhabitants, without meeting- 
house or minister. I called on brother Morris, a lawyer, 
a preacher in the Christian church. He informed 
two churches of his denomination 
I Eagle creek, the other just north 
of the town. (You will recollect, when only two or 
three churches are mentioned in a county, that, in this 
part of Indiana, it is not unfrequently the case, that the 
village at the county seat constitutes the only one in the 
county; and that the other 'improvements,' of which 
there are but few, are generally scattered along some 
fertilizing stream, at such a distance from each other, 
as to render weekly meetings impracticable.) There are 
three organized churches in addition to these : the Pres- 
byterian, consisting of about 30 members ; the Baptist, of 
nearly the same number ; and the Methodist, of nearly 
100. 1 was introduced to a gentleman, formerly of Bon- 
ton, who informed me that Indianapolis was liealtliy, 
with the exception of the intermittent fever in the fall 
season ; this howevei, is probably owing to the newness 
of the place, and the surrounding woods, as there are but 
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about six acres from which the primitive forests ha?e 
been cleared away. In addition to this, the surrounding 
country is remarkably level ; and White river, on vsrhich 
the town is built, is of course a sluggish stream. The 
present population is about 800 ; as the seat of govern- 
ment is now permanently established in this place, its 
increase will probably be rapid. Religious sects are here 
80 divided, that a man's religious tenets cannot render 
him very unpopular, as neither sect is more numerous 
than all the others ; for this reason, there is more free- 
dom of inquiry, and less persecution, than usually pre- 
vails where one denomination outnumbers all the others. 
— July 20th, I left Indianopolis for Rushville, distant 40 
miles. I started early in the morning, and rode diligently 
all day, and at night I had travelled but 20 miles. The 
road lay through a thick forest, and the mud was so deep, 
and the bridges such, that I was obliged to make my way 
among thickets, swamps, and fallen trees, at the expense 
of having my clothes literally torn from me. I crossed 
the ford at Blue river, along which there are several set- 
tlements. I here called on brother Frazier, who visits 
two churches in his vicinity. He said there was a Bap- 
tist church of 60 or 70 members near by, the minister of 
which often attended the Christian church, and assisted 
him in its duties ; and that the Baptists, though most of 
them held to close communion, had not as yet found 
fault with him. . He thought there was a prospect of a 
union of their societies. This is the effect of charity, 
brotherly love, and good works among the Christians. 
Having repaired, as well as I could, the defects which 
my ride had occasioned in my wardrobe, I proceeded 
to Rushville, the seat of justice for Rush county; it 
has nearly 100 inhabitants, with no meeting-house, other 
than the court-house. — Continuing my route homewards, 
I passed through Connersville, the shire town of Fayette 
county ; it contains 300 inhabitants, and three churches, 
Methodist, Presbyterian, and Baptist. As I wished to 
be at Paris on Sunday, I stopped here but a short time, 
and of course learnt little else than what I have mention- 
ed. The same day I passed through Centreville, the 
county seat of Wayne. Here also I staid but a few 



minutes, and in the eventng proceeded to Richmond, 
where I spent the night. Cenlreville is about as large aa 
Conneraville ; a large part of the inhabitants are Quakers. 
Richmond has a population of 600, of which one hulf axe 
Quakers, There is a. Baptist and a Methodist society, also 
a congregation of Africana ; they were drawn thither by 
the Quakers, who afford every assistance in tfacir power 
both to runaway slaves and free blacks. The Quakers are 
Unitarian in most of their opinious, and charitable to- 
wards all denominations." 

" Sunday, 23d, 1 rode out 7 miles, to Paris, a small vil- 
lage, in Preble county, Ohio, where the Christians are 
very numerous. I breakfasted with Elder Purviance, 
joined them in their family devotions, (s duty, the omia- 
sion of which, in a Christian family, I have not known, 
in a single instance,) and then repaired to church. The 
church » convenient building, aituated near a spring, 
which to them is a matter of do small importance, as 
in the warm season they assemble early, and atay tiU 
night. The congregation consisted of perhaps more than 
250 persons: they conducted ihemselves in as orderly a 
manner during the aervicea, and the day, as any dasa of 
christians in the world. There was no iUaudable enthu- 
siasm, either in the preacher or hearers. I was aoltcjted 
to take a part in the exerciaes, which I declined, as there 
were two ministera present, one of whom preached in the 
forenoon, and the other in the allernoon. Elder Purvi- 
ance preached to them from John xxi. 15, 10, 17. " Si- 
mon, son of Jonas, lovesi thou me, &.c." The object of 
hia discourse seemed to be to impress hia hearers with 
the importance of showing their love to their muster, by 
leading peaceable and holy lives ; by ministering in good 
works and kind otHces to each other, to the disciples of 
their common Lord, of whatever denomination, and to the 
world at large. Though lie a[K)ke In a rude ami simple 
style, I have seldom heard a moro afTectionale exhortation 
to lead lightcuus and sober lives, and lo live penceahly 
with all men. In theailernoon services, a portion of lime 
waa allowed to an African. The circumstances were 
these : he had formi^rly 1)000 a slave to one who is now 
a preacher in tiie society ; he had run awny and o-jl been 
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heard of for 30 years ; on that morning he returned to 
his master, having learnt that he had freed his slaves, and 
said that he was a member of the Methodist church, and 
had long preached to his brethren in slavery. He solicit- 
ed an opportunity to address the congregation, after the 
regular services, which was granted. He was listened to 
with decorum ; his remarks were good, and he appeared 
sincere. Elder Purviance, whom I have before men- 
tioned, is one of the oldest Christian preachers in the 
West. He devoted the early part of his life to political 
affairs, but becoming tired of the wranglings and petty 
jealousies of a political career, he has since devoted him- 
self to the church. He has literally spent his latter years 
going about doing good." 

Mr Thomas next visited Oxford, Butler county, Ohio, 
of which he thus speaks : 

" Oxford is the seat of Miami University. This insti- 
tution was chartered in 1809, and a township of land 
given in fee simple by Congress, which affords them an 
annual revenue of $4000 ; in addition to this, it has 
been particularly patronized by the state legislature. 
The main edifice and one wing of the building are com- 
pleted : the plan is such, that the wings may be extended 
as the institution increases, and still add to the beauty 
of the structure. The first regular class graduated this 
fall ; there are 100 students. I attended evening prayers 
in the chapel ; the exercises consisted in part, of the re- 
citation of a stated number of texts by individuals called 
upon at the discretion of the President. The members 
of the senior class with the exception of four are mem- 
bers of the Presbyterian church : the Presbyterian meet- 
ing is also held in the University chapel. There is a 
meeting-house in the village for the Methodists and Bap- 
tists. The site of the town is pleasant and healthy ; it 
is situated on a gentle swell of land, which renders it very 
pleasant to a traveller in this uncommonly level country. 
The village has a population of 200 and is fast increas- 
ing." 

*' 25th July, I arrived at Cincinnati. This is the largest 
city west of the mountains, it tjontains 15,000 inhabit- 
ants. The religious denominations are as follows ; 



Melhodiels between 8 and 900, Presbyterians 400, 
Quakers 160; there are also a large Episcopal sucieiy, 
two of Bapiiats, one of Covenanters, one gf Catliolica, 
and oue of ChristianB. The Melhoiliata have two 
ehutches, the Presbyterians iwo, and tlie otbers one 
each. There are many who profess Unitarian principles, 
and they are among the most respectable people in ihe 
city. They are anxious to establish a Unitarian society, 
and would do mucii to support one. Had they a church 
I doubt not that they would support a minister well. A 
place of such importance is well worth the attention of 
all who feel interested in the cause of liberal christian- 
ily. — I will give you a sketch of the conduct at a 
prayer meeting in the city, which 1 happened to attend. 
One evening as I was walking the streets, 1 heard 
screams, as though several people were in tiiatresa ; I 
hastened to the place whence the noiao came, and found 
near 100 persons, men, women and children, assem- 
bled at a prayer meeting. They prayed and sung al- 
ternately. While one was praying, others encouraged 
him with expressions like these, " O Jesus ! how good he 
prays !" " A'nt that right good. Lord !" " I can conquer a 
thousand!" "Yes," says unoiher, "and leap over a 
wall!" And in short, some burst into laughter, others 
into crying, some huria'd, and others groaned. Deaf- 
ened and confused with their clamor, and aliocked at 
their worship, I soon leh them." 

Mr Thomas on his return fulfilled a promise given to 
Mr Slone, that he would visit him again, on his way from 
the West. Of this visit and of his journey through 
Ohio towards New England he thus writes. 

"On Monday I set out for Georgetown lo visit Mr Stone, 
where 1 arrived August 2d. He told me he had con- 
sulted several of his brethren, and they had concluded 
that it was not expedient for lliem to procure the publica- 
tions of the Association to a large amount ni present, as 
they had lately made considerable exertions to r(i|)ubltsh 
Worcester's Bible News, and to establish a paper devoted 
to tlio Christian interest. He also said they had done 
^nuch to support missionariea in the upper parts of Illi- 
■ and Indiana, and in Tonneaeee, Alabama and Mis- 
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sissippi. They also wish their brethren in general to learn, 
that although we have taken what may seem the name of a 
party instead of the simple name Christians, we have not 
set ourselves up as holy to the exclusion of all who differ 
from us in opinion. He added, that it was from secta- 
rian quarrels, and the unholy feelings that attend them, 
that they had been forced to separate themselves from all 
sectarians, and assume the primitive name of Christians. 
At the time of my visit he was about starting on a preach- 
ing tour to Tennessee and Alabama. I took leave of 
this happy, this good man, sincerely regretting that my 
personal acquaintance with so kind and hospitable a fami- 
ly was probably at an end.'' 

'' Having, as I returned from Indiana, visited some of 
the western counties of Ohio, and having previously visit- 
ed the eastern and southern counties, I concluded that 
a rapid progress through the centre of the State would 
occupy all the time I could profitably spend in the West 
I therefore sold my horse in Lexington, and proceeded 
by public conveyances to Dayton, the first important 
place on the nothern route from Cincinnati to the Lakes. 
Dayton is a large township, containing about 3600 in- 
habitants. The town is situated on the Great Miami, 
and has several convenient buildings for public worship. 
There is a society of Christians a mile from the village. 
In this town, as throughout this State, the habits and 
morals of the people are more like those of New Eng- 
land than in any of tlie neighboring States ; better atten- 
tion is paid to the sabbath and to public worship. Games 
and sports, whicli are prevalent in many places on the 
sabbath, are here prohibited ; the shops are closed, and 
all unnecessary business is suspended. The religious 
opinions of the people are generally those of the State 
from which they emigrated ; there are therefore many 
different denominations. The Methodists are the most 
numerous, and the Presbyterians next. — After leaving 
Dayton I passed through several small villages, and on 
Saturday night, August I2th, arrived at Columbus the seat 
of government of Ohio, where I spent the sabbath. Co- 
lumbus contains 1400 inhabitants. The Methodists are 
very numerous ; in the town aqd county they number 
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1300 ; the enthusiasm and vehemence displayed in their 
devotions, exceed description. On Sunday night as I 
lay in my bed at the distance of half a mile, I could hear 
them distinctly. The Presbyterian society have a con- 
gregation of 300. Their minister is a man of talents 
and education ; their church is a one story wooden build- 
ing, which is soon to give place to a new one. There 
is also a Lutheran church and society, and a few Bap- 
tists. The Christians are few and unorganized. I was 
much pleased with the quiet and good order which pre- 
vailed on the sabbath ; it seemed like home. — Monday 
noon brought me to Mount Vernon the seat of justice 
for Knox county. It has a population of 400 : there is 
a respectable Presbyterian churoh and society * there is 
also a society of Christians under the care of Judge 
Smith, they are increasing fast; I spent the evening with 
him, during which he exjiibited a strong interest in what- 
ever related to our proceedings, and wished that epistolary 
intercourse might ensue. — On Wednesday I reached 
Ravenna, where I had business of a pecuniary nature. 
After one day's delay I proceeded to Cleveland on 
Lake Erie, where I arrived on Friday. — Having learned 
that I should be obliged to tarry several days or proceed 
immediately, and having ascertained from inquiries of 
my host, and of gentlemen who were present, that the 
place was important, only from its local situation, I 
embarked in the night, and proceeded by the most direct 
course for Massachusetts, where I arrived September 9th, 
having been absent five months ; during which time I 
passed through twelve States, visited fifteen counties in 
Pennsylvania, twentyfive in Ohio, twelve in Kentucky, 
twentytwo in Indiana, twelve in Illinois, and two in 
Missouri, and travelled between four and five thou- 
sand miles, and one half of the distance on horseback." 
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Id the abstract of Intelligence, furnished by Mr Thomas 
after his return, there was much necessary repetition, and 
many remarks were made, which were meant only for 
the perusal of the Committee. In these private details 
they possess information which will guide and assist 
them, if at any future time they should wish to extend 
their operations into the Western States. It may be 
agreeable to the readers of the previous narrative, to see 
the following extracts, which, it is thought, may with pro- 
priety be published. 

'* In a previous correspondence, it was my object to 
communicate information respecting all denominations of 
christians in that sectign of the country, which was the 
scene of my inquiries. I shall now confine my remarks 
to those places which afford the widest field for exer- 
tion, and promise most success to the friends of liberal 
Christianity, and to those engaged in the great work of 
salvation. 

'' In a country like Ohio and the States west of it, where 
a new population is thinly scattered over a wide extent 
of territory, where from the rapid increase of population 
villages spring up as it were while men sleep, where too, 
in many instances, there are no settled ministers, it would 
seem that missionary exertions might be extremely use- 
ful, and their usefulness increase in proportion to the in- 
flux of population ; but this plan of spreading religious 
knowledge, viewed in connexion with the present state 
of liberal Christianity, and the manner in which its teach- 
ers are educated, is liable to objections which would ren- 
der it less useful, than that of forming establishments 
in large towns and cities. Those, who are pioneers in 
settling a new country, are not unfrequently more engaged 
in beginning the world anew, than in preparing to leave 
it. They are generally of that class, among whom any- 
thing new must force its way in opposition to prejudice 
and bigotry, made doubly strong through the absence of 
those views and feelings which are consequent only to 
education and good learning. They have not among 
them that society, which would serve to animate the exer- 
tions and encourage the labors of good ministers, who 



alone can be efGcJent as missionaries ; Deither will auch 
men forego ilie beneliia of ihat society, which will proper- 
ly appreciate their talents and render them doubly useful 
in their day and generation, for situations in which their 
sphere of usefulness would be so limited, and many of 
their most valuable acquirements in a manner useless. 
Such places must be left to a class of preachers sui gen- 
eric, who can create that kind of exctlement, and make 
those appeals to the feelings, necessary to produce effect, 
which men of cultivated minds and improved tastes can- 
not do ; for with sucii it must Lie affected, insincere, and 
of course ineffectual. 

" Un the other hand, able men will be willing to go into 
large towns or cities where there will be a suitable field 
lor the exertion of all their talents ; where there are 
ample means of obtaining & support ; where they will be 
able to spread religious knowledge through the medium 
of the press, as well as from tlie pulpit and where they 
will be in situations to continue those religious instruc- 
tions and exhortations, which are necessary to secure the 
good fruits of Christianity. 

"With tlicse views 1 shall confine 
towns and cities, in which I have i> 
tablishmcnt of Unitarian preachers would be most useful 
to the cause of religion. 

" Ilarrisburg, (Penn.) is the seat of government, 
and has a populatiou of 3000. At the time of my 
visit llie society of Unitarians was small, compared 
with churches in this vicinity. It was increasing 
as rapidly as could be expected under the clrcum- 
Rtances of its situation. A few tracts had been procur- 
ed, and had carried conviction to the minds of many, 
Ilarrlsburg is an important place, not only as the capital 
of the stale, but in its location and population. During 
the session of the legislature, many of the raembora at- 
tend the meetings of the Unitarian society, as often 
as they have preaching. The sociuiy is composed of 
the most respertable class of the inhabitatits. I know 
of DO reason n')iy assistance would not be profitably af- 
forded to theni. 

" In Narlltumbeiland and its vicinity, Mr Kay has 
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opened a wide field for missionary labors, and can, only 
at long intervals, visit all the places where he is request- 
ed to preach. 

** Pittsburg, (Penn.) is a large and flourishing city. 
The Unitarians here have a convenient meeting house, a 
handsome brick building^ situated nearly in the. centre of 
the city. They are, however, in debt for the building, and 
are obliged to pay a ground rent of $100 a year. Their 
present preacher was formerly a methodist minister ; he 
was excommunicated for his religious views ; he preaches 
extempore, and is not a regular pastor, neither does he 
make preaching his profession. They are desirous to 
obtain a pastor. There is reason to suppose a large so- 
ciety might be collected, and much good done by 
an able preacher. Their former minister used to gain 
a partial support by teaching a school. The situation 
is important and the number and character of the inhab- 
itants, collected from all parts of the world, show that 
preaching is here necessary, if anywhere. The condi- 
tion of this society calls loudly for the attention of those 
who have to spare. It must also be considered, that they 
have no neighboring minister, occasionally to give them 
sermons. 

'* Steubcnville, (Ohio) is the next place that I shall 
mention as favorable for missionary exertions. It is situ- 
ated immediately on the bank of the Ohio, at the distance 
of 30 miles from Pittsburg, and in the midst of a fruitful, 
-healthy, and thickly settled country. Here is a society 
of Unitarian Christians. In the town and county, there 
are many Friends, who are, generally, favorable to Uni- 
tarian views of Christianity. Several of the leading men 
in the place are from New England, and are desirous of 
forming a society. Steubenville is so near Pittsburg, 
that they might be associated, and I doubt not that be- 
tween the two places they would support a missionary. 
At almost all seasons of trie year, boats are passing con- 
tinually from one place to the other, so that the expense 
of time and money would be inconsiderable. I am con- 
fident, that a zealous and devoted man might build up 
and increase a church in both these places. Steuben- 
ville has several manufacturing establishments, two or 



three banks, ao academy, and a printing oflicf;. Uader 
these circumHlances, 1 should think no one who has enter- 
ed (he professioD with rij^lit molires, und H'ho is not else- 
where engaged in the ministry, would hesitate to go, and 
labor where the harvest is indeed great, but the laborers 
few. 

'■ MnrietUi, (Ohio) is also situated OQ the Ohio, over 
lOOmilesfromSteubenville. It was one of the first settle- 
ments made in the Stale. It is laid out in fine laste, and is 
adorned with many elegant buildings, both public and 
private. A paper is here printed ; there is also an acade- 
my. A large number of the inhabitants do not attend 
the Presbyleriaii or the Methodist church, and are called 
Universalists, though they seldom have preaching of any 
kind. Among the reasons for anticipating success to a 
Unitarian preacher in Marietta, may be considered the 
manner in which religion is there supported. The Ohio 
CompanyGrant, including Washington, Morgan, Meigs, 
Gallia, and one or two otiier counties, wag given or grant- 
ed on the condition, that one out of a particular num- 
ber of districts should bo rented land for the support 
of religion. Marietta is a rented district ; the inhabit* 
ants are obliged to pay a staled rent in support of reli- 
gion. Thus each sect gets all the signers it can, and 
draws money in proportion to its numbers. I was told 
that the Universal ists were the most numerous and drew 
the largest share of money; but instead of proeuring a 
preaclier, they have appropriated it lo the purchase of a 
library. This shows that they are not anxious to build 
up the Unirerealist faiih. I think many of thnm would 
give their support to a Unitarian minister. There are 
likewise many who aie Unitarians at heart. Though 
Marietta is not now rapidly increasing, it is so eiiuatcH 
that it cannot fail to become a large place. It is situated 
not only on the Ohio, but al-^a on the Muskingum. This 
river is navigable 10(1 miles for balteaux, and nearly 2<HI 
for small bouts, and from the head of boat navigation, 
with one mile of porta^o, there is water communication 
by Cuyahoga river with lake Erie. Thi! Muskingum is 
350 yards wide at its entrance into the Ohio, and runs 
through llie middle of the town. 
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** Paris, (Kentucky.) Mr Eastin has here a small so- 
ciety. He is an old man, and is fast hastening to the 
reward of his labors. When the shepherd shall be smit- 
ten , I fear the flock will be scattered. He is a professed 
Unitarian, and has long been engaged in the ministry. 
When he heard and witnessed the efforts of his christian 
brethren in the cause of truth, a gleam of joy spread over 
his countenance, and seemed to invigorate his frame, al- 
ready exhausted by confinement and sickness. Paris is 
distant about 17 miles from Lexington. 

'* Lexington and Louisville, (Kentucky.) In Lexing- 
ton, I should think Unitarian efforts would avail but little. 
In Louisville, several respectable gentlemen were of opin- 
ion, that a popular Unitarian preacher might soon esta- 
blish a good society. The reasons for this opinion, are 
the character of the present preachers, the number of in- 
habitants who at present seldom attend any church, and 
the number of literary men, who entertain liberal views 
of religion. Louisville is about 70 miles distant from 
Lexington. 

'* St Louis and St Charles, (Missouri.) These towns 
are situated between 18 and 20 miles apart. At St Louis 
there are many who do not attend church, because they 
have not able preachers, nor men of their sentiments. At 
St Charles, I could not learn that there were any houses 
built solely for public worship ; there is certainly little 
effectual preaching, though there are many who would 
properly appreciate, and partially support a missionary. 

** Indianapolis, (Indiana) is a new place, and has been 
but a short time the seat of government. There are a 
few men of liberal sentiments, who would be pleased with 
a Unitarian preacher. The field for exertion in the minis- 
try at Indianopolis is at present limited. In the eastern 
part of the State, in Fayette, Franklin, and Wayne coun- 
ties, are several fine villages, situated near together, where 
I think a missionary would have full audiences, and 
might, by continued labors, do much good. 

*' Cincinnati, (Ohio) is by far the most favorable place 
for the establishment of a Unitarian church ofany I visit- 
ed. There are many professed Unitarians, who are anx- 
ious for a minister ; and all that is wanting is a pious. 



devoted, and able minister, who tnay be a nucleus around 
which a society and church may be formed. I know not 
why a minisler should hesitate to make Cincinnati a per- 
manent residence. 

" Because I have mentioned the foregoing places as 
favorable for missionary efforts, 1 would have no person 
think that a preacher would immediately elep into a fine 
meeting-house, or into ample means of support, or even 
into a church already organized ; but rather into places, 
where some have neglected religion because they have 
heard it represented in a manner repugnant to rea- 
son and their consciences, others because they have 
seen it made a matter of ' experiences,' confessions, and 
creeds, an austere, exclusive, and gloomy system ; into 
places, where one must labor asbecometh a minister of the 
gospel, and reap the reward of his labors in seeing a 
church grow up around him. Preachers at first may 
promise themselves hearers in all these places, but it wUl 
depend on their own powers whether tbey interest and 
retain them. They may reasonably calculate on a rapid 
increase of strength and numbers, but their own exertions 
must effect it, and if tbey will not devote all their powers 
to their profession, they ought not to be supported in it. 
I hove spoken of but few places in Ohio, not that these 
are the only ones of which I could apeak favorably, but 
because 1 should not know where to stop, should I under- 
take to single them out. The country lying south from 
Columbus, between the Muskingum and the Miami, is 
filled with large, populous, and flourishing villages, so that 
the whole ^me I was absent would hardly lie sufficient to 
gain an accurate knowledge of tlieir religious condition. 

" The Chrisliam. It would be useless to repeat here 
their religious views and opinions.* As to tlieir reitgioas 
character, I was never among more practical christians in 
my life. Family worship I have never known them to 

• For ■ full and iwcural 
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omit either at night or morning ; neither have I ever 
witnessed over-wrought enthusiasm or extravagance in 
their public or private services. I often attended their 
meetings, in different States, and I never witnessed t)ie 
least disorder or impropriety in any of their meetings. 
Their preachers, though many of them are of the labor- 
ing class of the community, are men of strong minds and 
good talents ; there are also among them many classical- 
ly educated men. They resemble the Methodists in 
their mode of sending out preachers, and holding their 
annual associations. Letters are sent from each confer- 
ence to the other conferences, and are read at the annual 
meetings : so that each conference is acquainted with the 
success of all the others. In one of these letters addres- 
sed from " the elders and brethren of the Christian Con- 
ference on the Wabash," they say, "it has been determined 
not to fellowship any person, as a church member or as a 
preacher, who is in the spirit or practice of slavery." 
*' We feel as much attached to the Bible as a rule of faith 
and government, as we ever did, and feel determined, 
God being our helper, to give it precedence of all the 
books in the world." In this letter they speak of their 
ministers under three classes — elders, licensed preachers, 
and exhorters. The Christians are very numerous in 
Alabama and Tennessee : also in the vicinity of George- 
town (Kentucky.) A large body of them reside on El- 
lison Prairie, (Illinois ;) also at Bloomin^ton and Indiano- 
polis (Indiana;) at Paoli (Indiana) and Paris (Prebie 
county, Ohio.) These places are among the principal 
settlements, of which I have named but a few. I will 
close with the single remark, that I was never among 
any class of christians, who better live up to their pro- 
fession, than the Western Unitarian Christians." 
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